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SERMON  I 


On  the  Union  of  Piety  and  IVTorality 


ACTS,  x.  4„ 

/ 

Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memo - 

rial  before  God . 

t  ,  ^  ^  High  and  Lojty  One  who  inhabitctk 

eternity,  dwelleth  alfo  with  him  that  is  of  humble  and 
contrite  heart.  In  the  midft  of  his  glory,  the  Al¬ 
mighty  is  not  inattentive  to  the  meaneft  of  his  fub- 
jebts.  Neither  oblcurity  of  ftation,  nor  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  finks  thofe  below  his  regard 
who  worfhip  and  obey  him.  Every  praver  which 
they  fend  up  from  their  fecret  retirements'  is  liflen- 
ed  to  by  him  ;  and  every  work  of  charity  which 
they  perform,  how  unknown  foever  to  the  world, 

®  attracts 
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attraGs  his  notice.  The  text  prefents  a  fignal  in— 
fiance  of  this  comfortable  truth.  In  the  city  of 
Caefarea,  there  dwelt  a  Roman  centurian,  a  military 
officer  of  inferior  rank,  a  Gentile,  neither  by  birth 
nor  religion  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewifh 
nation.  But  he  was  a  devout  and  a  benevolent 
;  who,  according  to  his  meafure  of  religious 
knowledge,  ftudied  to  perform  his  duty,  prayed  to 
God  always ,  and  gave  much  alms  to  the  people.  Such 
a  character  paded  not  unobferved  by  God.  So 
highly  was  it  honoured,  that  to  this  good  centurion 
an  Angel  was  fent  from  heaven,  in  order  to  direct 
him  to  the  means  of  full  inftru6lion  in  the  truth. 
The  Angel  accofls  him  with  this  falutation,  Come- 
liuSy  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God. 

It  is  to  the  conjunction  of  prayers  and  alms  that 
I  purpofe  now  to  dire£t  your  thoughts,  as  defcribing 
the  refpe£lable  and  amiable  character  of  a  man,  as 
forming  the  honour  and  the  bleffednefs  of  a  true 
Chriftian  ;  piety  joined  with  charity,  faith  with 
good  works,  devotion  with  morality.  Thefe  are 
things  which  God  hath  connefted,  and  which  it  is 
impious  in  man  to  feparate.  It  is  only  when  they 
remain  united,  that'they  can  come  up  as  a  grateful 
memorial  before  God.  I  fhall  firfl  endeavour  to 
ffiew  you,  That  alms  without f  prayers,  or  prayers 
without  alms,  morality  without  devotion,  or  devo¬ 
tion  without  morality,  are  extremely  defeftive  ;  and 
then  fhall  point  out  the  happy  effefts  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  union. 

Let  us  begin  with  confidering  the  cafe  of  alms 
without  prayers  ;  that  is,  of  good  works  without 
piety,  or  a  proper  fenfe  of  God  and  religion.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  are  not  uncommon  in  the  world. 
With  many,  virtue  is,  or  at  lead  is  pretended  to  be, 
a  refpeflable  and  an  honoured  name,  while  Piety 

founds 
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Piety  and  Morality ;  x  i 

founds  meanly  in  their  ears.  They  are  men  of  the 
world,  and  they  claim  to  be.  men  of  honour.  They 
reft  upon  their  humanity,  their  public  fpirit,  their 
probity,  and  their  truth.  They  arrogate  tothemfelves 
all  the  manly  and  the  a£Hve  virtues.  But  devout 
afFe£lions,  and  religious  duties^  they  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as  founded  on  fhadowy  fpeculations,  and  fit 
to  employ  the  attention  only  of  weak  and  fuperfti- 
tious  minds.  Now,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  perfons, 
I  contend.  That  this  negleft  of  piety  argues  deprav¬ 
ity  of  heart ;  and  that  it  infers  an  irregular  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  morality. 

First,  it  argues  internal  depravity  ;  for  it  dif- 
covers  a  cold  and  a  hard  heart.  If  there  be  any 
Impreffion  which  man  is  formed  by  nature  to  receive, 
it  is  a  lenfe  of  religion.  As  foon  as  his  mind  opens 
to  oblervation  and  refle&ion,  he  diLerns  innumera¬ 
ble  marks  of  his  dependent  (late.  He  finds  himfelf 
placed,  by  fome  fuperiour  power,  in  a  vaft  world, 
where  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  are 
confpicuous  on  every  fide.  The  magnificence,  the 
beauty  and  order  of  nature,  excite  him  to  admire 
and  adore.  When  he  looks  up  to  that  omnipotent 
hand  which  operates  throughout  the  univerfe,  he  is 
impreffed  with  reverence.  When  he  receives  blelf- 
ings  which  he  cannot  avoid  aferibing  to  divine  good- 
uefs,  he  is  prompted  to  gratitude.  The  expreffions 
of  thofe  affections,  under  the  various  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip,  are  no  other  than  native  effufions  of 
the  human  heart.  Ignorance  may  rnifiead,  and 
fuperftition  may  corrupt  them  ;  but  their  origin  is 
derived  from  fentiments  that  are  effential  to  man. 

Call  your  eyes  over  the  whole  earth.  Explore 
the  moft  remote  quarters  of  the  eaft  or  the  weft. 
You  may  difeover  tribes  of  men  without  policy,  or 
laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life  :  But’no 
where  will  you  find  them  without  fome  form  of  re¬ 
ligion* 
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ligion.  In  every  region  you  behold  the  proftrate 
worfhipper,  the  temple,  the  altar,  and  the  offering. 
Wherever  men  have  exifted,  they  have  been  fenfi- 
ble  that  fome  acknowledgment  was  due,  on  their 
part,  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  world.  If,  in  their 
rudeft  and  mo  ft  ignorant  ftate,  this  obligation  has 
been  felt,  what  additional  force  mufl  it  acquire  by 
the  improvements  of  human  knowledge,  but  efpe- 
dally  by  the  great  difcoveries  of  the  Chriftian  reve¬ 
lation  P  Whatever,  either  from  reverence  or  from 
gratitude,  can  excite  men  to  the  worfhip  of  God,  is 
by  this  revelation  placed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  one 
fhould  think  were  fufficient  to  overawe  the  moft 
thoughtlefs,  and  to  melt  the  moft  obdurate  mind. 

Canfl  thou,  then,  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  reafon* 
nay,  a  man  of  virtue,  and  yet  continue  regardlefs  of 
one  of  thefirfl  and  chief  didtates  of  human  nature  ? 
Where  is  thy  fenfibility  to  what  is  right  and  fit,  if 
that  loud  voice  which  calls  all  nations  thoughout 
the  earth  to  religious  homage,  has  never  been  heard 
by  thee  ?  Or  if  it  has  been  heard,  by  what  ftrange 
and  falfe  refinements  haft  thou  ftifled  thofe  natural 
fentiments  which  it  tends  to  awaken  ?  Calling  thy- 
felf  a  fon,  a  citizen,  a  friend  ;  claiming  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  and  affeffionate  in  thefe  relations  ;  haft  thou  no 
fenfe  of  what  thou  oweft  to  thy  firfl  Parent,  thy 
higheft  Sovereign,  thy  greateft  Benefaflor  ?  Can  it 
be  confident  with  true  virtue  or  honour,  to  value 
thyfelf  upon  thy  regard  to  inferiour  obligations,  and 
yet  to  violate  that  which  is  the  moft  facred  and  the 
moft  ancient  of  all  ?  When  Ample  inftinft  teaches 
the  Tartar  and  the  Indian,  together  with  his  alms 
and  good  works,  to  join  his  prayers  to  that  Power 
whom  he  confiders  as  the  fource  of  good,  fhall  it  be 
no  reproach,  in  the  moft  enlightened  ftate  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  under  the  pureft  difpenfation  of 
religion,  to  have  extinguifhed  the  fenfe  of  gratitude 
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to  Heaven,  and  to  flight  all  acknowlegment  of  the 
great  and  the  true  God  ?  What  does  inch  conduct 
imply,  but  either  an  entire  want,  or  a  willul 
fuppreflion,  of  fome  of  the  belt  and  mod  ge¬ 
nerous  affe&ions  belonging  to  human  nature  ? 
Surely,  there  mull  be  an  eflential  defett  in  that 
heart  which  remains  cold  and  infenfible,  where  it 
ought  to  be  affefled  mod  warmly.  Surely,  fuch  a 
degree  of  depravity  mud  be  lodged  there,  as  is  dif¬ 
fident  to  taint  all  the  other  fprings  of  pretended 
virtue. 

But  befides  this,  I  mud  contend,  in  the  fecond 
place.  That  where  religion  is  negle6ted,  there  can 
be  no  regular  nor  deady  pratlice  of  the  duties 
of  morality.  The  chara£ler  will  be  often  in- 
confident  ;  and  Virtue,  placed  on  a  bafis  too  nar¬ 
row  to  fupport  it,  will  be  always  loofe  and  tottering. 
For  fuch  is  the  propenfity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  fo 
numerous  are  the  temptations  to  a  relaxed  and  im¬ 
moral  conduft,  that  dronger  redraints  than  thofe 
of  mere  reafon,  are  neceflary  to  be  impofed  on  man. 
The  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  the  principle  of  ho¬ 
nour,  or  the  indind  of  benevolence,  are  barriers  too 
feeble  to  withdand  the  drength  of  paflion.  In  the 
tranquil  feafons  of  life,  thefe  natural  principles  may, 
perhaps,  carry  on-the  ordinary  courfe  of  focial  du¬ 
ties  with  fome  regularity.  But  wait  until  fome  try¬ 
ing  emergence  come.  Let  the  conflidt  of  paflions 
arife.  Let  the  heart  be  either  wounded  by  fore 
didrefs,  or  agitated  by  violent  emotions ;  and  you 
ihall  prefently  fee,  that  virtue  without  religion  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  of  life.  It  is  dedi- 
tute  of  its  proper  guard,  of  its  firmed  fupport,  of 
its  chief  encouragement.  It  will  fink  under  the 
weight  of  misfortune  ;  or  will  yield  to  the  folici- 
iation  of  guilt. 
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1  he  great  motives  that  produce  conftancy  and, 
firmnefs  of  a£lion,  muff  be  of  a  palpable  and  ftrik- 
ing  kind.  A  divine  Legiflator,  uttering  his  voice 
from  heaven  ;  an  onaniicient  Witnels,  beholding 
us  m  all  oyr  retreats  ;  an  almighty  Governour^ 
ft  retching  forth  his  arm  to  punifhor  reward,  difclof- 
mg  the  lecfets  of  the  invifible  world,  informing  us 
or  perpetual  reft  prepared  hereafter  for  the  righte¬ 
ous,  and  of  indignation  and  wrath  awaiting  the 
wicked  :  Thefe  are  the  confiderations  which  over¬ 
awe  the  world,  which  lupport  integrity,  and  check 
guilt.  1  hey  add  to  virtue  that  foiemnity  which 
ft ould  ever  characterize  it.  To  the  admonitions  of 
conscience  they  give  the  authority  of  a  law.  Co¬ 
operating  with  all  the  good  difpofitions  of  a  pious 
man,  they  Strengthen  and  infure  their  influence. 
On  his  alms  you  can  have  no  certain  dependence^ 
who  thinks  not  of  God,  nor  has  joined  prayer  to 
his  charitable  deeds.  But  when  humanity  is  fe- 
conded  by  piety,  the  fpring  from  which  it  flows  is 
rendered  of  courfe,  more  regular  and  conftant,— In 
Short,  withdraw  religion,  and  you  fhake  all  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  morality.  In  every  heart  you  wreaken  the 
influence  of  virtue  :  And  among  the  multitude,  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  you  overthrow  its  power. 

H  aving  thus  fhewn  that  morality  without  de¬ 
votion  is  both  defective  and  un  liable,  I  proceed  to 
confider  the  other  extreme,  of  prayers  without  alms, 
devotion  without  morality. 

In  every  age  the  pradlice  has  prevailed,  of  fubfli- 
tuting  certain  appearances  of  piety  in  the  place  of 
the  great  duties  of  humanity  and  mercy.  Too 
many  there  have  always  been,  who  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  thefriendfhip  of  their  Cre¬ 
ator,  though  they  negleft  to  do  juftice  to  their  fellow 
creatures.  But  fuch  perfons  may  be  affined,  that 
their  fuppofed  piety  is  altogether  of  a  fpurious 
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kind.  It  is  an  invention  of  their  own,  unknown  to 
reafon,  unknown  in  the  word  of  God.  In  Ipripture 
we  are  ever  direCted  to  try  our  faith  by  our  works, 
our  love  of  God  by  our  love  of  men.  We  are  di¬ 
rected  to  conhder  piety  as  a  principle  which  regen¬ 
erates  the  heart,  and  forms  it  tp  goodncls.  We 
are  taught,  that  in  vain  we  addrels  any  a£ts  of  ho¬ 
mage  to  Chri(t,  unlefs  we  do  the  things  which  he 
faith  ;  and  that  love , peace. ,( gentlenefs,, goodnefs ,meek- 
nejs ,  and  temperance ,  are  not  only  the  injunctions  of 
his  law,  but  the  native  fruits  of  his  [pint**  If 
therefore,  while  piety  feerns  ardent,  morality  {hall 
decline,  you  have  full  realon  to  believe,  that  into 
that  piety  fome  corrupting  ingredients  have  enter¬ 
ed.  And  if  ever  your  regard  to  morality  fhal!  to¬ 
tally  fail  ;  if,  while  you  make  many  prayers,  you 
give  no  alms  ;  if,  while  you  appear  to  be  zealous 
for  God,  you  are  falfe  or  unjuft  to  men  ,*  it  you  are 
hard  or  contracted  in  heart,  fey  ere  in  your  cen- 
fures,  and  oppreffive  in  your  conduCt  •  then  con¬ 
clude  with  certainty,  that  what  you  had  termed  pie¬ 
ty  was  no  more  than  an  empty  name.  For  as  foon, 
according  to  the  feripture  fimilitude,  will  hitler  wa¬ 
ters  flow  from  a  fweet  fountain ,  as  fuch  effeCts  be 
produced  by  genuine  piety. 

What  you  have  called  by  that  name,  re  Calves  it- 
felf  into  one  or  other  of  three  things.  Either  it  is 
a  hypocritical  form  of  godlinefs,  a flumed  in  order 
to  impofe  on  the  world  ;  or,  which  is  t lie  mod  fa¬ 
vourable  fuppofition,  it  is  a  tranfient  impreflion  or 
ferioufnefs,  an  accidental  melting  of  the  heart,  which 
paf'es  away  like  the  • morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  ; 
or,  which  I  am  afraid  is  too  often  the  cafe,  it  is  the 
deliberate  refuge  of  a  deluded  and  fuperftitious, 
|)Ut,  at  the  fame  time,  a  corrupted  mind.  For  all 
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tnen^  even  the  mo  ft  depraved,  are  fubjeft,  more  or 
lefs,  to  compunaions  of  confcience.  It  has  never 
been  in  their  power  to  withdraw  totally  beyond  the 
reach  of  that  warning  voice,  which  tells  them  that 
fomething  is  neceffary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Ruler  oi  the  world.  But,  back¬ 
ward  at  the  fame  time  to  refign  the  gains  of  difhon- 
efly,  or  the  pleafures  of  vice  ;  averfe  from  fub- 
miffion  to  that  iacred  law  which  enjoins  righteouf- 
nefs  in  its  whole  extent,  they  have  often  attempted 
to  make  a  fort  of  compolition  with  Heaven  ;  a 
compofition,  which,  though  they  dare  not  avow  it 
|n  words,  lurks  in  fecret  at  the  bottom  of  many  a 
heart.  If  God  will  only  difpenfe  with  fome  articles 
of  obedience,  they  will  repay  him  with  abundant 
homage.  If  they  fail  in  good  practice,  they  will 
itudy  to  be  found  in  belief ;  and,  by  the  number 
or  their  prayers,  will  atone,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
their  deficiency  in  charitable  deeds. 

But  the  attempt  is  as  vain  as  it  is  impious.  From 
the  fimplefl  and  plained  principles  of  reafon  it  mult 
appear,  that  religious  worlhip,  disjoined  from  juflice 
ana  virtue,  can  upon  no  account  whatever  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  the  Supreme  Being.  To  what  pur - 
pofe  is  ike  multitude  of  your  fa  crifces  unto  me  ?  faith 
the  Lord.  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations .  Incenfe 
zs  an  abomination  unto  me.  The  new  moons  and  fab - 
baths,  the  calling  of  affemblies ,  I  cannot  away  with  ; 

it  is  iniquity ,  even  the  folemn  meetings* .< - Ceafe, 

foolifh  and  impious  man  !  Ceafe  to  confider  the 
Almighty  as  a  weak  or  vain  glorious  being,  who  is 
to  be  appeafed  by  thy  devout  proflrations,  and  thy 
humble  words  ;  or  to  be  gratified  by  the  parade 
and  oflentation  of  external  worlhip.  What  is  all 
thy  worlhip  to  him  f  Will  he  eat  the  fiefh  of  thy  fa- 
crifces ,  or  drink  the  blood  of  offered  pouts  ?  Was 

worlhip 
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worfhip  required  of  thee,  doft  thou  think,  upon  his 
account,  that  thou  mighteft  bring  an  increafe  to  his 
glory  and  felicity  by  thy  weak  and  infignificant 
praifes  ?  Sooner  mighteft  thou  increafe  the  (plend- 
our  of  the  fun  by  a  lighted  taper,  or  add  to  the 
thunder  by  thy  voice.  No  :  It  is  for  the  fake  of 
man,  not  of  God,  that  worfhip  and  prayers  are  re¬ 
quired  ;  not  that  God  may  be  rendered  more  glo¬ 
rious,  but  that  man  may  be  made  better  ;  that  he 
may  be  confirmed  in  a  proper  lenfe  ot  his  depend¬ 
ent  ftate,  and  acquire  thofe  pious  and  virtuous  dif- 
pofitions  in  which  his  highelt  improvement  confifts. 

Of  all  the  principles  in  religion,  one  fhould  take 
this  to  be  the  moll  evident  ;  and  yet  frequent  ad¬ 
monitions  are  needed,  to  renew  the  impreflion  of  it 
upon  mankind.  For  what  purpofe  did  thy  Creator 
place  thee  in  this  world,  in  the  midft  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  but  that  as  a  man  among  men  thou  mighteft 
cultivate  humanity  ;  that  each  in  his  place  might 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  ;  that  as  a  fpoufe, 
a  brother,  a  fon,  or  a  friend,  thou  mighteft  a£t  thy 
part  with  an  upright  and  a  tender  heart  ;  and  thus 
afpire  to  referable  Him  who  ever  confults  the  good 
of  his  creatures,  and  whole  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works  ?  And  dareft  thou,  who  haft  been  fa~ 
crificing  unfufpicious  innocence  to  thy  loefe  plea- 
fures ;  thou,  who  haft  been  difturbing  the  repofe  of 
fociety  by  thine  ambition  or  craft  ;  thou,  who,  to 
increafe  thy  treafures,  haft  been  making  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  weep  ;  dareft  thou  approach  God 
with  thy  worfhip  and  thy  prayers,  and  entertain  the 
hope  that  he  will  look  down  upon  thee  in  peace  ? 
Will  the  God  of  order  and  juftice  accept  fuch  poor 
eompenfation  for  his  violated  laws  ?  Will  the  God 
of  love  regard  the  fervices  of  one  who  is  an  enemy 
to  his  creatures  ?  Shall  a  corrupter  of  the  fociety  of 
men  afpire  to  the  habitations  of  pure  and  bleftecl 

fpirit&  ? 
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fpirits  ?— Believe  it,  He  that  faith  he  loveth  God, 
viujl  love  his  brother  alfo.  Ceafe  to  do  evil  :  learn 
to  do  well .  Seek  judgment ,  relieve  the  opprejfed lt 
judge  the father  lefs%  plead  for  the  widow  :  And  then. 
Draw  nigh  to  God ,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  thee  ; 
call  upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble  and  he  will  anfwer 
thee .  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  fhall  then  af- 
cend  in  joint  memorial  before  the  Moll  High. 

I  have  now  (hewn  the  evil  of  maiming  and  fplit- 
ting  religion  •  of  dividing  afunder  two  things,  which 
though  in  theory  they  may  be  feparated,  yet  in 
pra£lice  muff  always  co-exift,  if  either  of  them  be 
real.  Devotion  to  God  and  Charity  to  men.  Let 
us  confider  next  the  happy  effe£ls  of  their  union. 

Their  union  forms  the  confiftent,  the  graceful, 
the  refpeclable  charadfer  of  the  real  Chriftian,  the 
man  of  true  worth.  If  you  leave  either  of  them 
out  of  your  fyftem,  even  though  you  excel  in  the 
other,  you  can  Hand  trial  only  in  one  point  of  view. 

It  is  only  on  one  fide  your  charafter  is  fair  ;  on 
the  other,  it  will  always  be  open  to  much  reproach. 
And  as  you  dishonour  yourlelves,  fo  you  do  great 
injuftice  to  religion.  For,  by  dividing  its  parts 
from  one  another,  you  never  fail  to  expofe  it  to  th$ 
cenfure  of  the  world  :  And  perhaps,  by  this  fort  of 
partial  and  divided  goodnels,  religion  has  fuffered 
more  in  the  efteem  of  mankind,  than  by  open  pro¬ 
fligacy.  The  unbeliever  will  feoff  at  your  piety, 
when  he  fees  you  negligent  of  moral  duties.  The 
bigot  will  decry  all  morality,  when  he  fees  you 
pretending  to  be  a  follower  of  virtue,  though  you 
be  a  defpifer  of  God.  Whereas  he  who  fears  God, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  juft  and  beneficent  to  men, 
exhibits  religion  to  the  world  with  full  propriety. 
It  fliines  in  his  condudl  with  its  native  fpendour ; 
and  its  rays  throw  a  glory  round  him.  His  cha- 
ratier  is  above  reproach.  It  is  at  once  amiable  and 

venerable. 
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venerable.  Malice  itfelf  is  afraid  to  attack  him ; 
and  even  the  worft  men  refpeft  and  honor  him 
in  their  hearts. 

This  too  is  the  man  whofe  life  will  be  moll  peace¬ 
ful  and  happy.  He  who  fails  materially  either  in 
piety  or  in  virtue,  is  always  obnoxious  to  the  an- 
guifh  of  remorfe.  His  partial  goodnefs  may  flatter 
him  in  the  day  of  fuperficial  observation  ;  but  when 
folitude  or  diftrefs  awakens  the  powers  of  reflection, 
he  (hall  be  made  to  feel,  that  one  part  of  duty  per¬ 
formed,  atones  not  for  another  which  is  neglected. 
In  the  midft  of  his  prayers,  the  remembrance  of  in- 
juftice  will  upbraid  him  with  hypocrify  ;  and  in  the 
diftribution  of  his  alms,  the  prayers  which  the  poor 
put  up  for  him,  will  make  him  blufh  for  his  neglect 
of  God.  Conlcience  will  lupply  the  place  of  the 
hand  coming  forth  to  write  over  againfl  him  on  the 
wall.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  art  found 
wanting* .  Whereas  he  'who  .holds  both  faith  and  a 
good  confciencey  who  attends  equally  to  the  difeharge 
of  his  duty  towards  God  and  towards  man,  enjoys, 
as  far  as  human  imperfection  allows,  the  fenle  of  fair- 
nefs  and  confiftency  in  conduct,  of  integrity  and 
foundnefs  of  heart. 

The  man  of  mere  morality,  is  a  ftranger  to  all 
the  delicate  and  refined  plealures  of  devotion.  In 
works  of  beneficence  and  mercy,  he  may  enjoy  fa- 
tisfa6lion.  But  his  fatisfaflion  is  deftitute  of  that 
glow  of  affeCtion,  which  enlivens  the  feelings  of  one 
who  lifts  his  heart  at  the  fame  time  to  the  Father  of 
the  Univerfe,  and  confiders  himfelf  as  imitating  God. 
The  man  again  who  refts  folely  in  devotion,  if  that 
devotion  open  not  his  heart  to  humanity,  not  only 
remains  a  ftranger  to  the  pleafures  of  beneficence, 
but  mud  often  undergo  the  pain  arifing  from  bad 
paflions.  But  when  beneficence  and  devotion  are 
united,  they  pour  upon  the  man  in  whom  they  meet. 


*  Dan.  v.  27. 
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the  full  pleafures  of  a  good  and  pure  heart.  His 
alms  conne£ied  him  with  men  ;  his  prayers  with 
God.  He  looks  without  difmay  on  both  worlds. 
All  nature  has  to  him  a  benign  afpeQ;.  If  engag¬ 
ed  in  atlive  life,  he  is  the  friend  of  men  ;  and  he  is 
happy  in  the  exertions  of  that  friendfhip.  If  left 
bi  retirement,  he  walks  among  the  works  of  nature* 
as  with  God,  Every  objedt  is  enlivened  to  him 
by  the  lenfe  of  the  divine  prefence.  Every 
where  he  traces  the  beneficent  hand  of  the  Au- 
thor  of  nature  ;  and  every  where  with  glowing 
heart,  he  hears  and  anfwers  his  fecret  voice.  When 
he  looks  up  to  heaven,  he  rejoices  in  the  thought 
that  there  dwells  that  God  whom  he  ferves  and  ho¬ 
nours  ;  that  Saviour  in  whom  he  trufts  ;  that  fpirit 
of  grace  from  whofe  infp.iration  his  piety  and  his 
chanty  flow.  When  he  looks  around  him  on  the 
world,  he  is  foothed  with  the  pleafing  remembrance 
of  good  offices  which  he  has  done,,  or  at  leaft  has 
ftudied  to  do,  to  many  who  dwell  there.  How 
comfortable  the  rerledtion,  that  him  no  poor  man 
can  upbraid  for  having  withheld  his  due  ;  him  no 
unfortunate  man  can  reproach  for  having  feen  and 
defpifed  his  forrows  ;  but  that  on  his  head  are  de- 
fcending  the  prayers  of  the  needy  and  the  aged 
and  that  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  his  protedtiou 
has  fupported,  or  his  bounty  has  fed5  are  lifted  up 
in  fecret  to  blefs  him  ! 

Life,  palled  under  the  influence  of  fuch  difpofi- 
tions,  naturally  leads  to  a  happy  end.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fay,  that  faith  and  piety,  joined  with 
aflive  virtue,  conflitute  the  requifite  preparation 
for  heaven.  They  in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven.  In  every  ftate  of  our  exiflence,  they 
form  the  chief  ingredients  of  felicity.  Hence  they 
are  the  great  marks  of  Chriftian  regeneration.  They 

are 
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are  the  fignature  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  good 
men  are  laid  to  be  fealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 
The  text  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  ellimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  God.  Amid  ft  that  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  hAman  events  which  pals  under  his 
eye,  the  prayers  awd  the  alms  of  Cornelius  attrafted 
his  particular  notice.  He  remarked  the  amiable 
difpofitions  which  rofe  in  the  heart  of  this  good  man. 
But  he  faw  that  they  were  yet  imperfedt,  while  he 
remained  unenlightened  by  the  principles  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  In  order  to  remove  this  ob- 
ftrudlion  to  his  riling  graces,  and  to  bring  him  to 
the  full  knowledge  of  that  God  whom  he  fought  to 
honour,  he  was  favoured  with  a  fupernatural  mef- 
fage  from  heaven.  While  the  princes  of  the  earth 
were  left  to  aft  by  the  counfels  of  their  own  wifdom; 
while  without  interpofition  from  above,  Generals 
conquered  or  fell,  according  to  the  viciflitude  of 
human  things  ;  to  this  good  Centurion  an  angel 
was  commiffioned  from  the  throne  of  God. 

What  can  I  fay  more  or  higher  in  praife  of  this 
bleffed  charadter,  than  that  it  is  what  God  delights 
to  honour  ?  Men  fingle  out  as  the  objedls  of  dif- 
tindlion,  the  great,  the  brave,  or  the  renowned. 
But  he  who  feeth  not  as  man  feeth,  pafling  by  thofe 
qualities  which  often  fhine  with  falfe  fplendour  to 
human  obfervation,  looks  to  the  inward  principles 
of  action  ;  to  thofe  principles  which  form  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  worthy  charadler  ;  and  which,  if  called 
forth,  would  give  birth  to  whatever  is  laudable  or 
excellent  in  condudt.  Is  there  one,  though  in 
humble  ftation  or  obl'cure  life,  who feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteoufnefs ;  whofe  prayers  and  alms,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  regular  unaffedted  tenour,  bcfpeak  the 
upright,  the  tender,  the  devout  heart  ?  Thofe  alms 
and  prayers  come  up  in  memorial  before  that  God 
who  is  no  refpeEler  of  perfons.  The  Almighty  be¬ 
holds 
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holds  him  from  his  throne  with  complacency.  Di¬ 
vine  illumination  is  ready  to  inftruCt  him.  Angels 
niinifter  to  him.  They  now  mark  him  out  on 
earth  as  their  future  affociate  ♦  and  for  him  they 
make  ready  in  paradife,  the  white  robes ,  the  palms , 
and  the  fceptres  of  the  juft. 

To  this  honour,  to  this  bleflednefs,  let  our  hearts 
continually  afpire;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
let  thofe  folemn  and  facred  words,with  which  I  con¬ 
clude,  found  in  your  ears^and  be  the  great  directory 
of  our  condufl;  He  hath  (hewed  thee,  O  man,  what 
is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
theey  but — to  do  jujlly  and  love  mercy — and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ? 

*  Micah,  vh  $a 
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On  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon 

Adversity. 


PSALM  xxvii.  g. 

In  the  time  of  trouble ,  he  Jhall  hide  me  in  his  pavii* 
ion  s  in  the  fecret  of  his  tabernacle  Jhall  he  hide 
me  ;  he  Jhall  Jet  me  upon  a  rock „ 


T  H  E  life  of  man  has  always  been  a  very 
mixed  Hate*  full  of  uncertainty  and  viciflitude,  of 
anxieties  and  fears.  In  every  religious  audience^ 
there  are  many  who  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
the  unfortunate  ;  and  the  reft  are  ignorant  how  foou 
they  may  be  called  to  join  them.  For  the  profpe- 
rity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  liable  and  allured.  Dark 
clouds  may  foon  gather  over  the  heads  of  thofe 
whofe  Iky  is  now  moft  bright.  In  the  midft  of  the 
deceitful  cairn  which  they  enjoy,  the  ftorm  that  is 
to  overwhelm  them  has  perhaps  already  begun  to 
ferment.  If  a  man  live  many  years ,  and  rejoice  in 
them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darknefs2 
for  they  Jhall  be  many*. 

Hence,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  no  ftudy  can  ap¬ 
pear  more  important,  than  how  to  be  fuitably  pre¬ 
pared 
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pared  for  the  misfortunes  of  life  ;  fo  as  to  contem¬ 
plate  them  in  pro fp eft  without  difmay,  and,  if  they 
mull  bcfal,  to  bear  them  without  dejection. — - 
Throughout  every  age,  the  wifdom  of  the  wife,  the 
treafures  of  the  rich,  and  the  power  of  the  mighty, 
have  been  employed,  either  in  guarding  their  ftate 
agamft  the  approach  of  diftrefs,  or  in  rendering 
themfelves  lefs  vulnerable  by  its  attacks.  Power 
has  endeavoured  to  remove  adverfity  to  a  diftance* 
Philofophy  has  ftudied  when  it  drew  nigh,  to  con¬ 
quer  it  by  patience;  and  Wealth  has  fought  out 
every  pleafure  that  can  compenfate  or  alleviate  pain. 
While  the  wifdom  of  the  world  is  thus  occupied^ 
religion  has  been  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  fame  im¬ 
portant  obje£t.  It  informs  us  in  the  text,  of  a  pa¬ 
vilion  which  God  ereCts  to  {belter  his  fervants  in  the 
time  of  trouble >  of  a  fecret  place  in  his  tabernacle ,  in¬ 
to  which  he  brings  them,  of  k  rock  on  which  he  Jets 
them  up  ;  and  elfewhere  he  tells  us,  of  a  Jhield  and 
a  buckler  which  he  fpreads  before  them,  to  cover  them 
from  the  ter r our  by  night ,  arid  the  arrow  that  jlieth 
by  day.  Now,  of  what  nature  are  thofe  inftruments 
of  defence,  which  God  is  reprefented  as  providing 
with  fuch  felicitous  care  for  thofe  who  fear  him  ? 
Has  he  reared  up  any  bulwarks, impregnable  by  mif- 
fortune,  in  order  to  feparate  the  piotfs  and  virtuous 
from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  to  fereen  them  from 
the  common  difafters  of  life  ?  No  :  To  thofe  difaf- 
ters  we  behold  them  liable  no  lefs  than  others.  The 
defence  which  religion  provides,  is  altogether  of  an 
internal  kind.  It  is  the  heart,  not  the  outward  ftate, 
which  it  profeffes  to  guard.  When  the  time  of 
trouble  comes,  as  come  it  mu  ft  to  all,  it  places  good 
men  under  the  pavilion  of  the  Almighty,  by  afford¬ 
ing  them  that  fecurity  and  peace  which  arife  from 
the  belief  of  divine  protection.  It  brings  them  into 

the 
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the  Jecr'et  of  his  tabernacle ,  by  opening  to  them  four- 
ces  of  confolation  which  are  hidden  from  others* 
By  that  ftrength  of  mind  with  which  it  endows 
them*  it  fets  them  upon  a  rock ,  againft  which  the 
tempeft  may  violently  beat*  but  which  it  cannot 
fliake. 

How  far  the  comforts  proceeding  from  religion 
merit  thofehigh  titles  under  which  they  are  here  fi¬ 
guratively  described,  I  fhall  in  this  difeourfe  endeav¬ 
our  to  ftiow.  I  fhall  for  this  end  compare  together 
the  fituation  of  bad  men,  and  that  of  the  good,  when 
both  are  fuffering  the  misfortunes  of  life  ;  and  then 
make  fuch  improvement  a$  the  fubjeX  will  natur¬ 
ally  fuggeft. 

I.  Religion  prepares  the  mind  for  encounter¬ 
ing,  with  fortitude,  the  mod  fevere  fhocks  of  adver- 
fity  5  whereas  vice,  by  its  natural  influence  on  the 
temper,  tends  to  produce  dejeXion  under  the  flight- 
eft  trials.  While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  poffef* 
lions,  and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
that  they  are  ftrengthening  themfelves  againft  all 
the  pofiible  viciffitudes  of  life*  They  fay  in  their 
hearts,  My  mountain  Jlands  Jlrongy  and  I Jhall  never 
be  moved .  But  fo  fatal  is  their  delufion,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  ftrengthening,  they  are  weakening  that 
which  only  can  fupport  them  when  thofe  viciflitudes 
come.  It  is  their  mind  which  muft  then  fupport 
them  ;  and  their  mind,  by  their  fenfual  attachments, 
is  corrupted  and  enfeebled.  AddiXed  with  intem¬ 
perate  fondnefs  to  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  they 
incur  two  great  and  certain  evils  ;  they  both  exclude 
themfelves  from  every  refource  except  the  world  ; 
and  they  increafe  their  fenfibility  to  every  blow 
which  comes  upon  them  from  that  quarter. 

They  have  neither  principles  nor  temper  which 
can  ftand  the  alfault  of  trouble.  They  have  no 
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principles  which  lead  them  to  look  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  rotation  of  events  ;  and  therefore,  when  mif- 
fortunes  involve  them,  the  profpedt  mull  be  com- 
fortlefs  on  every  fide.  Their  crimes  have  disqual¬ 
ified  them  from  looking  up  to  the  afliftance  of  any 
higher  power  than  their  own  ability,  or  for  relying 
on  any  better  guide  than  their  own  wifdom.  And 
as  from  principle  they  can  derive  no  Support,  fo  in 
a  temper  corrupted  by  prosperity  they  find  no  re¬ 
lief.  They  have  loft  that  moderation  of  mind 
which  enables  a  wife  man  to  accommodate  himfelf 
to  his  fituation.  Long  fed  with  falfe  hopes,  they 
are  exafperated  and  ftung  by  every  disappointment. 
Luxurious  and  effeminate,  they  can  bear  no  unea- 
finels.  Proud  and  prefumptuous,  they  can  brook 
no  oppofition.  By  nouriftiing  difpofitions  which 
fo  little  Suit  this  uncertain  ftate,  they  have  infufed  a 
double  portion  of  bitternefs  into  the  cup  of  woe  ; 
they  have  lharpened  the  edge  of  that  Sword  which  is 
lifted  up  to  Smite  them.  Strangers  to  all  the  temp¬ 
erate  fatisfaflions  of  a  good  and  a  pure  mind  ; 
ftrangers  to  every  pleafure  except  what  was  feafoned 
by  vice  or  vanity,  their  adverfity  is  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree  difcdnfolate.  Health  and  opulence  were  the 
two  pillars  on  which  they  refted.  Shake  either  of 
them  ;  and  their  whole  edifice  of  hope  and  comfort 
falls.  Proftrate  and  forlorn,  they  are  left  on  the 
ground  ;  obliged  to  join  with  the  man  of  Ephraim 
in  his  abjeft  lamentation,  They  have  taken  away  my 
gods  which  I  have  madey  and  what  have  I  more  *  ? 
—Such  are  the  cauSes  to  which  we  muff  aScribe  the 
broken  Spirits,  the  peevifh  temper,  and  impatient 
paffions,  that  So  often  attend  the  declining  age,  or 
falling  fortunes  of  vicious  men. 

But  how  different  is  the  condition  of  a  truly  good 
man  in  thofe  trying  Situations  of  life  !  Religion  had 

gradually 
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gradually  prepared  his  mind  for  all  the  events  of 
this  inconftant  Hate.  It  had  inflrufted  him  in  the 
nature  of  true  happinefs.  It  had  early  weaned  him 
from  the  undue  love  of  the  world,  bv  difcovering 
to  him  its  vanity,  and  by  fetting  higher  profpedls  in 
his  view.  Affli6lions  do  not  attack  him  by  furprife, 
and  therefore  do  not  overwhelm  him.  He  was 

-  •  >  *  *  \  r 

equipped  for  the  florm,  as  well  as  the  calm,  in  this 
dubious  navigation  of  life.  Under  thole  conditions 
he  knew  himfelf  to  be  brought  hither,  that  he  was 
not  to  retain  always  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  loved; 
And  therefore  he  is  not  overcome  by  difappoint- 
ment,  when  that  which  is  mortal,  dies  ;  when  that 
which  is  mutable,  begins  to  change  ;  and  when  that 
which  he  knew  to  be  tranflent,  paffes  away. 

All  the  principles  which  religion  teaches,  and  all  the 
habits  which  it  forms,  are  favourable  to  ftrength  of 
mind.  It  will  be  found,  that  whatever  purifies,  for¬ 
tifies  alfo  the  heart.  In  the  courfe  of  living  right - 
eoujly ,  foberly ,  and  godlyt  a  good  man  acquires  a 
Heady  and  well-governed  fpirit.  Trained,  by  Di¬ 
vine  grace,  to  enjoy  with  moderation  the  advantages 
of  the  world,  neither  lifted  up  by  fuccefs,  nor  ener¬ 
vated  with  fenfuality,  he  meets  the  changes  in  his 
lot  without  unmanly  dejettion.  He  is  inured  to 
temperance  and  reflraint.  He  has  learned  firmnefs 
and  felf-command.  He  is  accuftomed  to  look  up 
to  that  Supreme  Providence,  which  difpofes  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  not  with  reverence  only,  but  with  trull 
and  hope. 

The  time  of  profperity  was  to  him  not  merely  a 
feafon  of  barren  joy,  but  produHive  of  much  ufeful 
improvement.  He  had  cultivated  his  mind.  He 
had  ftored  it  with  ufeful  knowledge,  with  good 
principles,  and  virtuous  difpofitions.  Thefe  re¬ 
sources  remain  entire,  when  the  days  of  trouble 
come.  They  remain  with  him  in  ficknefs,  as  in 
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health  ;  in  poverty  as  in  the  midft  of  riches  ;  in  his 
dark  and  folitary  hours,  no  lefs  than  when  furround- 
ed  with  friends  and  gay  fociety.  From  the  glare  of 
profperity  he  can*  without  dejeXion,  withdraw  into 
the  (hade.  Excluded  From  feveral  advantages  of 
the  world,  he  may  be  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  nar¬ 
rower  circle  ;  but  within  that  circle  he  will  find 
many  comforts  left.  His  chief  pleafures  were  al¬ 
ways  of  the  calm,  innocent*  and  temperate  kind  % 
and  over  thefe,  the  changes  of  the  world  have  the 
leaft  power*  His  mind  is  a  kingdom  to  him  ;  and 
he  can  ftill  enjoy  it.  The  world  did  not  bellow 
upon  him  all  his  enjoyments  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  world,  by  its  moll  cruel  at¬ 
tacks,  to  carry  them  all  away. 

II.  The  diftreffes  of  life  are  alleviated  to  good 
men,  by  reflexions  on  their  paft  conduX ;  while, 
by  fuch  refleXions,  they  are  highly  aggravated  to  the 
bad.  During  the  gay  and  aXive  periods  of  life, 
finners  elude,  in  fome  meafure,  the  force  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Carried  round  in  the  whirl  of  affairs  and 
pleafures  ;  intent  on  contrivance,  or  eager  in  pur¬ 
suit  ;  amufed  by  hope,  or  elated  by  enjoyment ; 
they  are  fheltered,  by  that  crowd  of  trifles  which 
furrounds  them,  from  ferious  thought.  But  con¬ 
fidence  is  too  great  a  power  to  remain  always  fup- 
preffed.  There  is  in  every  man’s  life,  a  period 
when  he  fhall  be  made  to  Hand  forth  as  a  real  objeX 
to  his  own  view  :  And  when  that  period  comes, 
woe  to  him  w’ho  is  galled  by  the  fight  !  In  the  dark 
and  folitary  hour  of  diftrefs,  with  a  mind  hurt  and 
fore  from  fome  recent  wound  of  fortune,  how  fhall 
he  bear  to  have  his  charaXer  for  the  firft  time  dif- 
clofed  to  him,  in  that  humiliating  light  under  which 
guilt  will  neceffarily  prefent  it  ?  Then,  the  recol- 
leXion  of  the  paft  becomes  dreadful.  It  exhibits 
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to  him  a  life  thrown  avv'ay  on  vanities  and  follies, 
or  confumed  in  flagitioulnefs  and  fin  ;  no  ftation 
properly  lupported  ;  no  material  duties  fulfilled* 
Crimes  which  once  had  been  eafily  palliated,  rife 
before  him  in  their  native  deformity.  The  fenfe 
of  guilt  mixes  itfelf  with  all  that  has  befallen  him. 
He  beholds,  or  thinks  that  he  beholds,  the  hand  of  God 
whom  he  hath  offended,  openly  ftretched  out 
againft  him. — -  At  a  feafon  when  a  man  Hands  mofl: 
in  need  of  iupport,  how  intolerable  is  the  weight  of 
this  additional  load,  aggravating  the  depreffion  of 
difeafe,  difappointment,  or  old  age  !  How  miferable 
his  ftate,  who  is  condemned  to  endure  at  once  the 
pangs  of  guilt,  and  the  vexations  of  calamity  ! 
The  fpirit  of  a  man  may  fujlain  his  infirmities  ;  but 
a  wounded  fpirit ,  who  can  bear  ? 

Whereas,  he  who  is  bleffed  with  ia  clear  con¬ 
fidence,  enjoys,  in  the  worft  conjunctures  of  human 
life,  a  peace,  a  dignity,  an  elevation  of  mind  peculiar 
to  virtue.  The  teftimony  of  a  good  confidence  is 
indeed  to  be  always  diftinguifhed  from  that  pre- 
fumptuous  boaft  of  innocence,  which  every  good 
Chriftian  totally  difclaims.  The  better  he  is,  he 
will  be  the  mpre  humble,  and  fenfible  of  his  failings. 
But  though  he  acknowledge  that  he  can  claim 
nothing  from  God  upon  the  footing  of  defert,  yet 
he  can  truft  in  his  merciful  acceptance  through 
Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  gofpel. 
He  can  hope  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms  have  come 
up  in  memorial  before;  God,  The  piety  and  virtue 
of  his  former  life  were  as  feeds  fown  in  his  prof- 
perous  ftate,  of  which  he  reaps  the  fruits  in  the 
ieafon  of  adverfity.  The  riches,  the  pleafures,  and 
the  friends  of  the  world,  may  have  made  wings  to 
themfelveSy  and  fown  away .  But  the  improvement 
which  he  made  of  thofe  advantages  while  they 
lafted,  the  temperate  fpirit  with  which  he  enjoyed 
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them,  the  beneficent  aCiions  which  he  performed* 
and  the  good  example  which  he  fet  to  others,  re¬ 
main  behind.  By  the  memory  of  thefe,  he  enjoys 
his  profpenty  a  fecond  time  in  reflection  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  this  fecond  and  reflected  enjoyment  is  not 
inferior  to  the  firft.  It  arrives  at  a  more  critical 
and  peedful  time.  It  affords  him  the  high  fatisfac- 
tion  of  haying  extracted  laftmg  pleasure  from  that 
which  is  fhort  ;  and  of  having  fixed  that  which  by 
its  nature  was  changing.— “  If  my  race  be  now 
“  about  to  end*  I  have  this  comfort,  that  it  has  not 
been  run  in  vain.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight  ; 
“  I  have  kept  the  faith.  My  mind  has  no  load. 
<f  Futurity  has  no  terrours.  I  have  endeavoured 
V.  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  make  my  peace  with  God. 
V  I  leave  the  reft  to  Heaven.”  Thefe  are  the  re¬ 
flections  which  to  the  upright  uiake  light,  anfe  in 
darknefs  ;  reflections  which  cheer  the  lonely  houfe 
of  virtuous  poverty,  and  attend  the  confcientious 
fufferer  into  prifon  or  exile  ;  which  fopth  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  grief,  lighten  the  preffure  of  old  age,  and 
furnifh  to  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  a  cordial  of  morp 
grateful  relifh,  and  more  fovereign  virtue,  than  any 
which  the  world  can  afford. 

Look  abroad  into  life,  and  you  will  find  the 
general  fenfe  of  mankind  bearing  witnefs  to  this 
important  truth,  that  mind  is  fuperiour  to  fortune; 
that  what  one  feels  within,  is  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  all  that  befals  him  without.  Let  a  man 
he  brought  into  fome  fuch  fevere  and  trying  fituatiop, 
as  fixes  the  attention  of  the  public  on  hisbehaviom. 
The  fir  ft  queftion  which  we  put  concerning  him,  is 
not,  What  does  he  luffer  ?  but,  How  does  he  bear  it? 
Has  he  a  quiet  mind  ?  or,  Does  he  appear  to  be 
unhappy  within  ?  If  we  judge  him  to  be  compofed 
and  firm,  refigned  to  Providence,  and  fupported  by 

eonfcious  integrity,  his  character  rifes,  and  his  milk 
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ery  leflens  in  our  view.  We  efteem  and  admire, 
rather  than  pity  him.  RecolleCt  what  holy  men 
have  endured  for  the  fake  of  confcience,  and  with 
what  cheerfulnefs  they  have  fullered.  On  the; 
Other  hand,  when  confcience  has  concurred  with 
outward  misfortunes  in  diftreffing  the  guilty,  think; 
of  the  dreadful  ^onfequenees  which  have  enfued* 
How  often,  upon  a  r.everfe  of  fortune,  after  abufed 
profperity,  have  they  madly  hurried  themfelves 
over  that  precipice  from  which  there  is  no  return  ; 
and,  in  what  nature  mod  abhors,  the  voluntary  ex¬ 
tinction  of  life,  have  fought  relief  from  that  torment 
of  reflection,  which  was  become  too  great  for  them 
to  bear  ? 

Never  then  allow  yourfeives  to  imagine,  that 
misfortunes  alone  form  the  chief  mifery  of  man. 
None  but  the  guilty  are  completely  milerable.  The 
mifgiving  and  diffruff,  the  accufations  and  re¬ 
proaches  of  their  minds,  the  fenfe  of  having  drawn 
down  upon  their  heads  the  evils  which  they  fuffer, 
and  the  terrifying  expectation  of  more  and  worfe 
evils  to  come  ;  thefe  are  the  effential  ingredients  of 
human  mifery.  They  not  only  whet  the  edge,  but 
they  envenom  the  darts  of  affliction,  and  add  poifon 
to  the  wound.  Whereas,  when  misfortunes  affaii 
a  good  man,  they  carry  no  fuch  fatal  auxiliaries  in 
their  train.  They  may  ruffle  the  furface  of  his 
foul  ;  but  there  is  a  ftrength  within,  which  refifts 
their  farther  impreffion.  The  conftitution  of  his 
mind  is  found.  The  world  can  infliCt  upon  it  no 
pounds,  but  what  admit  of  cure, 

III.  Ill  men,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  can  look 
up  to  no  proteCtor  ;  while  good  men  commit 
themfelves  with  truft  and  hope,  to  the  care  of 
Heaven.  The  human  mind,  naturally  feeble,  is 
made  to  feel  all  its  weaknefs  by  the  preffure  of  ad- 
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verity.  Deje£led  with  evils  which  overpower  its 
ftrength,  it  relies  no  longer  on  itfelf.  It  cafts 
every  where  around,  a  wifhing,  exploring  eye,  for 
fome  flielter  to  fcreen,  fome  power  to  uphold  it  ; 
and  if,  when  abandoned  by  the  world,  it  can  find 
nothing  to  which  it  may  fly  in  the  room  of  the  world, 
its  ftate  is  truly  forlorn.  Now,  whither  fhould 
the  ungodly,  in  this  fituation,  turn  for  aid  ?  After 
having  contended  with  the  ftorms  of  adverfe  fortune 
till  their  fpirits  are  exhaufted,  gladly  would  they 
retreat  at  la  ft  to  the  fan61uary  of  religion.  But? 
that  fanftuary  is  (hut  againft  them  ;  nay,  it  is  envi¬ 
roned  with  terrours.  They  behold  there,  not  a 
Proteflor  to  whom  they  can  fly,  but  a  Judge  whom 
they  dread  ;  and  in  thofe  moments  when  they  need 
his  friendxhip  the  moft,  they  are  reduced  to  depre¬ 
cate  his  wrath.  If  he  once  called  when  they  refujed , 
and  ft  retched  out  his  hands  when  they  would  not  re - 
gard,  how  much  reafon  have  they  to  fear  that  he 
will  leave  them  now  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own 
ways,  and  to  be  filed  with  their  own  devices  ;  that  he 
will  laugh  at  their  calamity ,  and  mock  when  their 
fear  cometh  9 

But  of  all  the  thoughts  which  can  enter  into  the 
mind,  in  the  feafon  of  diftrefs,  the  belief  of  an  in¬ 
here  ft  in  his  favour  who  rules  the  world,  is  the  mod 
foothing.  Every  form  of  religion  has  afforded  to 
virtuous  men  fome  degree  of  this  confolation.  But 
it  was  referved  for  the  Chriftian  revelation,  to  carry 
it  to  its  higheft  point.  For  it  is  the  direft  fcopeof 
that  revelation,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  man,  under  two  main  vieivs  ;  as  guilty  in 
the  fight  of  God,  and  as  ftruggling  with  the  evils  of 
the  world.  Under  the  former,  it  difcovers  to  him 
a  Mediator  and  an  atonement  ;  under  the  latter,  it 
promifes  him  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  confolation. 
It  is  a  fylktp  of  complete  relief,  extended  from  our 
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fpiritual  to  our  temporal  diftrelfes.  The  fame 
hand  which  holds  out  forgivenefs  to  the  penitent, 
and  afliftance  to  the  frail,  difpenfes  comfort  and 
hope  to  the  afflicted. 

It  deferves  your  particular  notice,  in  this  view, 
that  there  is  no  chara&er  which  God  more  fre¬ 
quently  affumes  to  himfeif  in  the  facred  writings, 
than  that  of  the  Patron  of  the  diftrelfed.  Compai- 
fion  is  that  attribute  of  his  nature  which  he  has 
chofen  to  place  in  the  greateft  variety  of  lights,  on 
purpofe  that  he  might  accommodate  his  majefly  to 
our  weaknefs,  and  provide  a  cordial  for  human 
griefs.  He  is  the  hearer  of  all  prayers  ;  but  with 
particular  attention  he  is  reprefented  as  liftening  to 
the  cry  of  the  poory  and  regarding  the  prayer  oj  the 
dejlitute .  All  his  creatures  he  governs  with  juflice 
and  wifdom  ;  but  he  takes  to  himfeif,  in  a  Ipecial 
manner,  the  charge  of  executing  judgment  for  the  op - 
prejfed ,  of  protecting  the  f  ranger ,  of  delivering  him 
who  hath  no  helper  from  the  hand  of  the  fpoiler .  For 
the  opprejfion  of  the  poor ,  and  for  the  fighing  of  the 
needyy  will  I  arifey  faith  the  Lordy  to  Jet  him  in 
fafety  from  him  that  pujfeth  at  him .  He  is  the  Father 
of  the  fatherlefsy  and  the  Judge  of  the  widow ,  in  his 
holy  habitation .  He  raifeth  them  up  that  are  bowed 
down.  He  dwelleth  with  the  contrite .  He  licaleth 
the  broken  in  heart.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame  ; 
he  remembereth  that  we  are  dufl*. — If  the  wifdom  of 
his  providence  faw  it  neceffary  to  place  fo  many  of 
his  creatures  in  an  affli6ted  Hate,  that  flate,  however, 
he  commiferates.  He  difdains  not  to  point  out 
himfeif  as  the  refuge  of  the  virtuous  and  pious  ; 
and  to  invite  them,  amidft  all  their  troubles,  to  pour 
out  their  hearts  before  him.  Thofe  circumftances 
which  eftrange  others  from  them,  intereft  him  the 

more 
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more  in  their  fituation.  The  negleft  or  fcorn  of 
the  world  expofes  them  not  to  any  contempt  in  his 
fight.  No  obfeurity  conceals  them  from  his  notice . 
and  though  they  fhould  be  forgotten  by  every  friend 
on  earth,  they  are  remembered  by  the  God  of  heav¬ 
en.  That  figh,  heaved  from  the  affli&ed  bofom, 
which  is  heard  by  no  human  ear,  is  liftened  to  by 
him  ;  and  that  tear  is  remarked,  which  fails  unno¬ 
ticed  or  defpifed  by  the  world. 

Such  views  of  the  Supreme  Being  impart  the 
mod  fenfible  confutation  to  every  pious  heart. 
They  prefent  his  adminiftration  under  an  afpett  fa 
mild  and  benign,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  difperfe 
the  gloom  which  hangs  over  human  life.  A  good 
man  a&s  with  a  vigour,  and  fuff^rs  with  a  patience, 
more  than  human,  when  he  believes  himfelf  coun¬ 
tenanced  by.  the  Almighty.  Injured  or  opprefled 
by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  vin¬ 
dicate  his  caufe  \  he  appeals  to  a  Witnefs  who4 
knows  his  integrity  ;  he  commits  himfelf  to  a  Friend 
who  will  never  forfake  him*  When  tired  with  the 
vexations  of  life,  devotion  opens  to  him  its  quiet 
retreat,  where  the  tumults  of  the  world  are  hufhed, 
and  its  cares  are  lpfb  in  happy  oblivion  ;  where  the 
wicked  ceafe  from,  troubling ,  and  the  weary  are  at 
reft .  There  his  mind  regains  its  ferenity  ;  theagta 
tation  of  paffion  is  calmed  ;  and  a  foftening  balm 
is  infufed  into  the  wounds  of  the  fpirit.  Difclofing 
to  an  invifible  Friend  thofe  fecret  griefs  which  he 
has  no  encouragement  to  make  known  to  the  world, 
his  heart  is  lightened.  He  does  not  feel  himfelf  fol- 
itary  or  forfaken.  He  believes  God  to  be  prefent 
with  him,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  be  the  infpirer  of 
his  confolations.  From  that  fecret  place  of  the  di~ 
vine  tabernacley  into  which  the  Text  reprefents  him 
as  admitted,  he  hears  this  voice  ilTue,  Call  upon  me 
in  the  day  oj  trouble ,  a?id  I  will  anfwer  thee .  Fear 

not  ; 
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%,ot  ;  for  I  am  with  thee.  Be  not  difmayed  ;  for  / 
am  \hy  God.  And  as  he  hears  a  voice  which  Ipeaks 
to  none  but  the  pure  in  heart,  fo  he  beholds  a  hand 
which  finners  cannot  fee.  He  beholds  the  hand  of 
Providence  conducing  all  the  hidden  Iprings  and 
movements  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  with  a  lecret,  but 
unerring  operation,  direfling  every  event  towards 
the  happinefs  of  the  righteous.  Thole  afflictions 
which  appear  to  others  the  meffengers  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven,  appear  to  him  the  minifters  of  fanCtifi- 
cation  and  wifdom.  Where  they  difeern  nothing 
but  the  horrours  of  the  temped  which  furrounds 
them,  his  more  enlightened  eye  beholds  the  angel 
who  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direCts  the  dorm. 
Hence  a  peace  keeping  the  mind  and  heart ,  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  under  the  pavilhon  of  the 
Almighty. 

\  *  i  >  -  * 

IV.  Good  men  are  comforted  under  their 
troubles  by  the  hope  of  Heaven ;  while  bad  men 
are  not  only  deprived  of  this  hope,  but  diftreffed 
with  fears  arifing  from  a  future  date*  1  he  foul  of 
man  can  never  diveft  itfelf  wholly  of  anxiety 
about  its  fate  hereafter.  There  are  hours  when 
even  to  the  profperous,  in  the  midft  of  their  plea- 
fures,  eternity  is  an  awful  thought.  But  much 
more  when  thofe  pleafures,  one  after  another,  begin 
to  withdraw  ;  when  life  alters  its  forms,  and  be¬ 
comes  dark  and  cheerlefs  ;  when  its  changes  warn 
the  mod  inconfiderate,  that  what  is  fo  mutable 
will  foon  pafs  entirely  away  ;  then  with  pungent 
earneftnefs  comes  home  that  queftion  to  the  heart. 

Into  what  world  are  we  next  to  go  ?- - How  mif- 

erable  the  man.  who  under  the  diftra&ions  of  ca- 
lamity,  hangs  doubtful  about  an  event  which  fo 
nearly  concerns  him  ;  who,  in  the  midft  of  doubts 
and  anxieties,  approaching  to  that  awful  boundary 

which 
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which  feparatesr  this  world  from  the  next,  lhudderfi. 
at  the  dark  profpefl  before  him  ;  wifhing  to  exift 
after  death,  and  yet  afraid  of  that  exiftence  ;  catch¬ 
ing  at  every  feeble  hope  which  fuperftition  can  af« 
ford  him,  and  trembling  in  the  lame  moment,  from 
reflexion  upon  his  crimes  ! 

But  bleffed  be  God  who  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light ;  who  hath  not  only  brought 
them  to  light,  but  fecured  them  to  good  men  ;  and 
by  the  death  and  refurre£lion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  hath 
begotten  them  unto  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance 
incorruptible ,  undefled >  and  that  fadeth  not  azvay0 
Juftly  is  this  hops  ftyled  in  feripture,  the  anchor  of 
the  fouly  both  Jure  and  fledfafl .  For  what  an  anchor 
is  to  a  Ihip  in  a  dark  night,  on  an  unknown  coaft, 
and  amidft  a  boifterous  ocean,  that  is  this  hope  to 
the  foul  when  diftratted  by  the  confufions  of  the 
world.  In  danger,  it  gives  fecurity  •  amidfi:  gene^ 
ral  ftudiuation,  it  affords  one  fixed  point  of  reft.  It 
is  indeed  the  mo  ft  eminent  of  all  the  advantages 
which  religion  now  confers.  For,  confider  the 
mighty  power  of  hope  over  the  human  mind.  It 
is  the  univerfal  comforter.  It  is  the  fpring  of  all 
human  aftivity.  Upon  futurity,  men  are  conftant- 
ly  fufpended.  Animated  by  the  profpe£l  of  fome 
diftant  good,  they  toil  and  fuffer  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  life  ;  and  it  is  not  fo  much  what  they  are 
at  prefent,  as  what  they  hope  to  be  in  fome  after¬ 
time,  that  enlivens  their  motions,  fixes  attention* 
and  ftimulates  induftry.  Now,  if,  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  fuch  is  the  energy  of  hope,  even  when 
its  objefl:  is  neither  very  confiderable,  nor  very  cer¬ 
tain  ;  what  effects  may  it  not  be  expe&ed  to  pro-, 
duce,  xvhen  it  refts  upon  an  objeft  lo  fplendid  as  a. 
life  of  immortal  felicity?  Were  this  hope  enter¬ 
tained  with  that  full  perfuafion  which  Chriftian 
faith  demands,  it  would,  in  truth,  not  merely  alle¬ 
viate, 
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Viate,  but  totally  annihilate,  all  human  miferies.  It 
Would  banifti  difcontent,  extinguifli  grief,  and  luf- 
pend  the  very  feeling  of  pain. 

But  allowing  for  the  mixture  of  human  frailty  5 
admitting  thofe  abatements  which  our  imperfec¬ 
tion  makes  upon  the  eflFeft  of  every  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  ftill  you  will  find,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  hope  of  heaven  operates  upon 
good  men,  they  will  be  tranquil  under  fufferings  ; 
nay,  they  will  be  happy,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who 
enjoy  no  fuch  relief.  What  indeed,  in  the  courfe 
of  human  affairs,  is  fufficient  to  diftrefs,  far  lels  to 
overwhelm,  the  mind  of  that  man  who  can  look 
down  on  all  human  things  from  an  elevation  fo 
much  above  them  ?  He  is  only  a  paffenger  through 
this  world;  He  is  travelling  to  a  happier  country. 
How  difagreeable  foever  the  occurrences  of  his 
journey  may  be,  yet  at  every  ftage  of  that  journey 
he  receives  the  affurance  that  he  is  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  period  of  reft  and  felicity. — En¬ 
dure,  and  thou  (halt  overcome.  Perfevere  and 
thou  fhalt  be  fuccefsful.  The  time  of  trial  haftens 
to  a  clofe.  Thy  manfion  is  prepared  above  ;  thy 
reft  remaineth  among  the  people  of  God.  The 
diforders  which  vice  has  introduced  into  the  works 
of  God,  are  about  to  terminate  ;  and  all  tears  are 
foon  to  be  wiped  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  juft. — 
The  firm  affurance  of  this  happy  conclufion  to  the 
vexations  and  the  vanities  of  life,  works  a  greater 
effeft  on  the  fincere  illiterate  Chriftian,  than  all  the 
refinements  of  philofophv  can  work  on  the  moft 
learned  Infidel.  Thefe  may  gratify  ,the  mind  that 
is  at  eafe  ;  may  footh  the  heart  when  (lightly  dif- 
compofed  ;  but  when  it  is  fore  and  deeply  torn, 
when  bereaved  of  itsbeft  and  moft  beloved  comforts, 
the  only  confolations  that  can  then  find  accefs  arifc 
from  the  hope  of  a  better  world  ;  where  thofe  com¬ 
forts 
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forts  (hall  be  again  reftored  ;  and  all  the  virtuous 
ihaii  be  afletnbled,  in  the  prefence  of  him  who 
made  them.  Such  hopes  banifh  that  defpair  which 
overwhelms,  and  leave  only  that  tender  melancholy 
which  foftens  the  heart,  and  often  renders  the  whole 
character  more  gentle  and  amiable. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  refources  which  religion 
provides  for  good  men.  By  its  previous  difcipline, 
it  trains  them  to  fortitude  ;  by  the  refleftions  of  a 
good  confcience  it  fooths,  by  the  fenfe  of  Divine  fa¬ 
vour  it  iupports  them  ;  and  when  every  comfort  fails 
therh  on  earthy  it  cheers  them  with  the  hope  of  hea¬ 
ven;  Diftinguifhing  his  fervants  withfuch  advanta¬ 
ges,  God  is  juftly  laid  to  tr^Hhis  pavillionovtr  them 
in  the  evil  time.  He  not  only  fprtads  a  tent  for  them 
in  the  wiidernefs,  but  he  transforms  in  forne  meafure 
the  ftate  of  nature  around  them.  To  ufe  the  beau^. 
tiful  language  of  ancient  prophecy  ;  In  the.  dcjart% 
the  thirfly  land ,  where  no  water  isy  he  openeth  fprmgs . 
Inflead  of  the  thorny  he  maketh  the  fir-tree  to  come 
up  ;  inflead  of  the  briar ,  the  myrtle  to  fpring .  In 
midfl  of  the  habitation  of  dragons ,  he  maketh 
green  paflures  rifey  and  f  ill  waters  flow  around  his 
people . 

The  improvement  to  be  made  of  thefe  truths 
is  as  obvious  as  it  is  important.  Let  us  ftudy  fo 
to  condufl:  our  lives,  that  we  may  be  qualified  for 
deriving  fuch  confolations  from  religion*  To  their 
reality,  and  their  importance,  all  mankind  bear  wit- 
nefs.  For  no  foonerare  they  overtaken  by  diftrefs, 
than  to  religion  they  fly.  This,  throughout  every 
age,  has  been  the  univerfal  fhelter  which  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  high  and  the  low*  the  giddy  and  the 
feriotis,  have  fought  to  gain,  as  foon  as  they  found 
that  reft  could  be  no  where  elfe  procured  for  the 
weary  head,  or  the  aching  heart.  But  amidft  thofe 
multitudes  that  croud  to  religion  for  relief,  how  few 
are  entitled  to  approach  that  facred  fource  of  com¬ 
fort  ? 
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fort  ?  On  what  feeble  props  do  their  hopes  and  pre- 
tenfions  reft  ?  How  much  fuperftition  mingles  with 
that  religion  to  which  men  are  driven  by  diftrefs 
and  fear  ? — You  muft  firft  apply  to  it  as  the  guide 
of  life,  before  you  can  have  recourfe  to  it  as  the  re¬ 
fuge  of  forrow.  You  muft  fubmit  to  its  legifla- 
tive  authority,  and  experience  its  renewing  influ¬ 
ence,  before  you  can  look  for  its  confolatory  effeft. 
You  muft  fecure  the  teftimony  of  a  good  confci- 
ence,  and  peace  with  God  through  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
Otherwife*  when  the  Jloods  Jhall  come,  and  the  rains 
defcend,  and  the  winds  blow,  the  houfe  which  you 
had  propofed  for  your  retreat,  fhall  prove  the  houfe 
founded  on  the  fund,  not  on  the  rock.  1  here  are 
two  plans*  and  there  ate  but  two,  on  which 
any  man  can  propofe  to  conduft  himfelf  through 
the  dangers  and  diftreffes  of  human  life.  The 
one  is  the  plan  of  worldly  wifdom  ;  the  other, 
that  of  determined  adherence  to  confcience.  He 
who  atts  upon  the  former,  lays  principle  afide,  and 
tfuft  his  defence  to  his  art  and  ability.  He  avails 
himfelf  of  every  advantage  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  fuggefts.  He  attends  to  nothing  but 
what  he  confiders  as  his  intereft  ;  and,  unconfined 
by  confcience,  purfues  it  by  every  courfe  which 
promifes  him  fuccefs.  This  plan,  though  too  often 
adopted,  will  be  found,  on  trial,  ineffe&ual  and  de¬ 
ceitful.  For  human  ability  is  an  unequal  match  for 
the  violent  and  unforefeen  viciflitudes  of  the  world. 
When  thefe  torrents  rife  in  their  might,  they  fweep 
away  in  a  moment  the  banks  which  worldly  wifdom 
had  reared  for  defence,  and  overwhelm  alike  the 
crafty  and  the  artlefs.  In  the  mean  time,  perfons 
of  this  charafter  condemn  themfelves  to  live  a  moll 
unquiet  life.  They  pafs  their  days  in  perpetual  anx¬ 
iety,  liftening  to  every  motion  ;  ftartled  by  every 
alarm  ;  changing  their  meafures  on  every  new  oc¬ 
currence  ;  and  when  diftrefs  breaks  in  overall  their 

defences, 
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defences,  they  are  left  under  it  hopelefs  and  difcon- 
folate. 

The  plan,  which  in  oppofitiori  to  this*  religon  re¬ 
commends,  as  both  more  honourable  in  itfelf,  and 
more  effeftual  for  fecurity,  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  do 
your  duty,  and  to  leave  the  confequences  to  God* 
Let  him  who  would  aft  upon  this  plan,  adopt  for 
the  rule  of  his  conduft  that  maxim  of  the  Pfalmifl’s* 
Trujl  in  the  Lordi  and  do  good **  To  firm  integrity* 
let  him  join  a  humble  reliance  on  Godi  Let  his 
adherance  to  duty  encourage  his  religious  trull.  Let 
his  religious  trull  infpire  him  with  fortitude  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  Let  him  know  no  path 
but  the  ftraight  and  direft  one*  In  the  moll  critic 
cal  moments  of  aftion,  let  him  afk  no  further  ques¬ 
tions,  than,  What  is  the  right,  the  fit,  the  worthy  part  ? 
How  as  a  man,  and  as  a  Ghrillian,  it  becomes  him 
to  aft  ?  Having  received  the  decifiort  of  confidence, 
let  him  commit  his  way  unto  the  Lord .  Let  him, 
without  trepidation  or  wavering,  proceed  in  difi* 
charging  his  duty  ;  refolved,  that  though  the  world 
may  make  him  unfortunate,  it  lhall  never  make 
him  bafe  ;  and  confiding,  that  in  what  God  and  his 
confcience  require  him  to  aft  or  fuffer,  God  and  a 
good  confcience  will  fupport  him.- — -Such  princi¬ 
ples  as  thefe,  are  the  bell  preparation  for  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  the  human  lot.  They  are  the  Ihield  of  in¬ 
ward  peace.  He  who  thinks  and  afts  thus,  fhali  be 
expofed  to  no  wounds  but  what  religion  can  cure* 
He  may  feel  the  blows  of  adverfity  ;  but  he  lhall 
not  know  the  wounds  of  the  heart. 

*  Pfalm,  xxxvii.  3* 
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On  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon 

Prosperity. 
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Me  Jhall  he  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth forth  his  fruit  in  his  feafon  ;  his  leaf 
alfo Jhall  not  wither ,  and  whatfoever  he  doth  Jhall 
profper . 


nr 

X  H  E  happy  influence  of  religion  upon  hu¬ 
man  life,  in  the  time  of  adverfity,  has  been  confider- 
cd  in  the  preceding  difcourfe.  Concerning  this  the 
fentiments  of  men  are  more  generally  agreed,  than 
with  refpeft  to  fome  other  prerogatives  which  reli¬ 
gion  claims.  They  very  readily  affign  to  it  the 
office  of  a  Comforter.  But  as  long  as  their  flate  is 
profperous,  they  are  apt  to  account  it  an  unneceffa- 
ry  gueft,  perhaps  an  unwelcome  intruder.  Let  us 
not  be  thus  unjufl:  to  religion,  nor  confine  its  im¬ 
portance  to  one  period  only  in  the  life  of  man.  It 
was  never  intended  to  be  merely  the  nurfe  of  ilck- 
nefs,  and  the  ftafF  of  old  age.  I  purpofe  now  to 
ihow  you.  That  it  is  no  lefs  ellential  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  profperity,  than  to  the  comfort  of  adverfi- 
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ty  :  That  profperity  is  profperous,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  exprefiion,  to  a  good  man  only  ;  and 
that  to  every  other  perfon,  it  will  prove,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  fair  appearance,  a  barren  and  joylefz? 
ftate. 

The  Pfalmift,  in  the  Text,  by  an  image  taken 
from  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  objefts  in  nature,  de- 
icribes  a  man  who  flourifhes  in  full  profperity.  JBuC 
to  whom  is  the  defcription  limited  ?  To  him,  as  the 
preceding  verfes  inform  us,  that  walketfi  not  in  the 
council  of  the  ungodly ,  nor  flandeth  in  the  way  of  jin- 
ners ,  nor  jitteth  in  the  feat  of  the  fcornful>  but  hath 
his  delight  in  the  law  of  God.  He  only  is  like  the  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  zvater  ;  whilft  the  ungodly ^ 
as  he  adds*  are  not  fo ;  but  how  profperous  loever 
they  may  appear  to  the  world,  are  in  truth  but  like 
the  chaff  which  the  wind  drive th  away.  In  con^- 
firmation  of  this  dodlrine,  I  fliall  lay  before  you 
fome  of  thofe  circumftances  which  diflinguifh  the 
profperity  of  the  good  man  beyond  that  of  the  {in¬ 
ner  :  and  fliall  conclude,  with  pointing  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  miferies  into  which  the  latter  is  apt  to  be 
betrayed  by  his  favourable  fituation  in  the  world, 

I.  Piety,  and  gratitude  to  God,  contribute  in  a 
high  degree  to  enliven  profperity.  Gratitude  is  a 
pleafing  emotion.  The  fenfe  of  being  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  kindnefs  of  another,  gladdens  the  heart* 
warms  it  with  reciprocal  affeftion,  and  gives  to  any 
poffefiion,  which  is  agreeable  in  itlelf,  a  double  relifh, 
from  its  being  the  gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  confer** 
red  by  men,  I  acknowledge,  may  prove  burdenfome. 
For  human  virtue  is  never  perfefl  ;  and  fometimes 
Unreasonable  expectations  on  the  one  fide,  fome¬ 
times  a  mortifying  fenfe  of  dependence  on  the  otner, 
corrode  in  Secret  the  plealure  of  benefits,  and  con¬ 
vert  the  obligations  of  friendfhip  into  grounds  of 
jcaloufy.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  affeCt  the 

*  intercourfe 
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intercourfe  of  gratitude  with  heaven.  Its  favours 
are  wholly-  dilinterefted  ;  and  with  a  gratitude  the 
moll  cordial  and  unlufpicious*  a  good  man  looks 
up  to  that  Almighty  Benefa&or,  who  aims  at  no 
end  hut  the  happinefs  of  thole  whom  he  b Idles,  and 
who  defires  no  return  from  them  but  a  devout  and 
thankful  heart.  While  others  can  trace  their  pros¬ 
perity  to  no  higher  fource  than  a  concurrence  of 
worldly  caufes,  and,  often,  of  mean  or  trifling  inci¬ 
dents,  which  occafionallv  favoured  their  defirms  : 
with  what  fuperiour  fatisfa&ion  does  the  fervant  of 
God  remark  the  hand  of  that  gracious  Power  which 
hath  raifed  him  up  ;  which  hath  happily  conduced 
him  through  the  various  fteps  of  life,  and  crowned 
him  with  the  mofl  favourable  cliflinfHon  beyond 
his  equals  ? 

Let  us  farther  confider,  that  not  only  gratitude 
for  the  pa  ft,  but  a  cheering  fenfe  of  God’s  favour  at 
the  prefent,  enter  into  the  pious  emotion.  They 
are  only  the  virtuous,  who  in  their  profperous  days 
hear  this  voice  addreffed  to  them,  Go  thy  way ,  eat 
thy  bread,  with  joy ,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry 
heart ;  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works*.  '  He  who 
is  the  Author  of  their  profperity,  gives  them  a  title 
to  enjoy,  with  complacency,  his  own  gift.  While 
had  men  f  natch  the  pleafures  of  the  world  as  by 
Health,  without  countenance  from  God  the  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  world  ;  the  righteous  fit  openly 
down  to  the  feafl  of  life,  under  the  finite  of 
approving  Heaven.  No  guilty  fears  damp  their 
joys.  The  bleflmg  of  God  refts  upon  all  that 
they  poifefs  ;  his  proteftion  furrounds  them  ;  and 
hence,  in  ire  habitation s  op  the  righteous  ?..s*  found 
ibe  voice  of  rejoicing  and  Jobation.  A  1  afire  un- 
faiown  toothers,  invefls,  in  their  fight,  the  whole 
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face  of  nature.  Their  piety  refle&s  a  funfhine  from 
heaven  upon  the  profperity  of  the  world  ;  unites  iii 
one  point  of  view,  the  fmiling  afpe&,  both  of  the 
powers  above,  and  of  theobje&s  below.  Not  only 
have  they  as  full  a  reli(h  as  others,  of  the  innocent 
plealures  of  life,  but,  moreover  in  thefe  they  hold 
communion  with  God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair 
they  trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature, 
from  the  improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments 
of  focial  life,  they  raife  their  affe&ion  to  the  fource 
of  all  the  happinefs  which  furfounds  them  ;  and 
thus  widen  the  fphere  of  their  pleafures,  by  adding 
intellectual,  and  fpiritual,  to  earthly  joys. 

For  illuftration  of  what  I  have  faid  on  this  head. 

.  •*  ^ 

remark  that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  *a  profperous 
ftate  which  King  David  had,  when  he  wrote  the 
twenty-third  Pfalm  ;  and  compare  the  higheft  plea¬ 
fures  of  the  riotous  (inner,  with  the  happy  and  fa- 
tisfied  fpirit  which  breathes  throughout  that  Pfalm. 

- — In  the  mid  ft  of  the  fplendour  of  royalty,  with 
what  amiable  fimplicity  of  gratitude  does  he  look 
up  to  the  Lord  as  his  Jhepherd  ;  happier  in  aferib- 
ing  all  his  fuccefs  to  divine  favour,  than  to  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  his  councils,  or  to  the  force  of  his  arms  ?  How 
many  inftances  of  divine  goodnefs  arofe  before  him 
in  plealing  remembrance,  when  with  fuch  relifh  he 
fpeaks  of  the  green  pafures  and  fill  waters  befide 
which  God  had  led  him ;  of  his  cup  which  he  hath  made 
to  overfow  $  and  of  the  table  which  he  hath  prepared 
for  him  in  prefence  of  his  enemies  !  With  what  perfeCi 
tranquillity  does  he  look  forward  to  the  time  of  his 
palling  through  the  valley  of  the  fiadow  of  death  ; 
unappalled  by  that  Speftre,  whofe  mod  diftant  ap¬ 
pearance  blafts  the  profperity  of  Turners  !  He  fears 
no  evil,  as  long  as  the  rod  and  the  faff  of  his  Divine 
Shepherd  are  with  him  ;  and,  through  all  the  un¬ 
known  periods  of  this  and  of  future  exiftence,  com- 
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mits  himfelf  to  his  guidance  with  fecure  and  tri¬ 
umphant  hope.  Surely  goodnefs  and  mercy Jliall  fol¬ 
low  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Lord  for  ever. — What  a  purified,  fenti- 
mental  enjoyment  of  profperity  is  here  exhibited  t 
How  different  from  that  grofs  relifh  of  worldly  plea- 
lures,  which  belongs  to  thofe  who  behold  only  the 
terre (trial  fide  of  things ;  who  raife  their  views  to 
no  higher  objeXs  than  the  fucceflion  of  human  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  the  weak  efforts  of  human  ability  ; 
who  have  no  protestor  or  patron  in  the  heavens,  to 
enliven  their  profperity,  or  to  warm  their  hearts 
with  gratitude  and  truft, 

II.  Rel  igion  affords  to  good  men  peculiar  fe- 
curity  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity.  One 
of  the  fir  ft  reflexions  which  muff  ftrike  every  think¬ 
ing  man,  after  his  fixation  in  the  world  has  become 
agreeable,  is.  That  the  continuance  of  fuch  a  fixa¬ 
tion  is  molt  uncertain.  From  a  variety  of  caufes, 
he  lies  open  to  change.  On  many  fides  he  fees  that 
he  may  be  pierced  ;  and  the  wider  his  comforts  ex¬ 
tend,  the  broader  is  the  mark  which  he  fpreads  to 
the  arrows  of  misfortune.  Hence  many  a  fecret 
alarm  to  the  refleXing  mind  ;  and  to  thofe  wTho  re- 
jeX  all  fuch  alarms,  the  real  danger  increases,  in  pro*, 
portion  to  their  improvident  fecurity. 

Py  worldly  afliftance  it  is  vain  to  think  of  pro¬ 
viding  any  effeXual  defence,  feeing  the  world’s  mu¬ 
tability  is  the  very  caufe  of  our  terrour.  It  is  from 
a  higher  principle,  from  a  power  fuperiour  to  the 
world,  that  relief  muff:  be  fought,  amidft;  fuch  dif- 
quietudes  of  the  heart.  He  who  in  his  profperity 
can  look  up  to  One  who  is  witnefs  to  his  modera¬ 
tion,  humanity,  and  charity  ;  he  wrho  can  appeal  to 
Heaven,  that  he  has  not  been  elated  by  pride,  nor 
oyeicome  by  pleafure,  but  has  ftudied  to  employ  its 
gifts  to  tne  honour  of  the  Giver  ;  this  man,  if  there 
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be  any  truth  in  religion,  if  there  be  any  benignity  or 
goodnefs  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe,  has 
juft  caufe  for  encouragement  and  hope.  Not  that 
an  intereft  in  the  Divine  grace  will  perpetuate  to  a 
good  man,  more  than  to  others,  a  life  of  unruffled 
profperity.  Change  and  alteration  form  the  very 
eilence  of  the  world.  But  let  the  world  change 
around  him  at  pleafure,  he  has  ground  to  hope  that 
it  fhall  not  be  able  to  make  him  unhappy.  What¬ 
ever  may  vary,  God’s  providence  is  (fill  the  fame  ; 
and  his  love  to  the  righteous  remains  unaltered.  If 
it  fhall  be  the  Divine  will  to  remove  one  comfort, 
he  trufts  that  fome  other  fhall  be  given,  whatever  is 
given,  whatever  is  taken  away  ;  he  confides  that  in 
thelaft  refult  all  Jhall  work  for  his  %ood. 

II  ence  he  is  not  difturbed,  like  bad  men,  by  the 
in  liability  of  the  world.  Dangers  which  overcome 
others,  ftiake  not  his  more  fteady  mind.  He  enjoys 
the  pleafures  of  life  pure  and  unallayed,  becaufe  he 
enjoys  them,  as  long  as  they  laft,  without  anxious 
terrours.  They  are  not  his  all,  his  only  good, 
lie  welcomes  them  when  they  arrive  ;  and  when 
they  pafs  away,  he  can  eye  them,  as  they  depart, 
without  agony  ordefpair.  His  profperity  ftrikes  a 
deeper  and  firmer  root  than  that  of  the  ungodly. 
And  for  this  reafon  he  is  compared,  in  the  Text, 
to  a  t?\ee  planted  hy  the  rivers  of  water  ;  a  tree,  whofe 
branches  the  tenrpeft  may  indeed  bend,  but  whofe 
roots  it  cannot  touch;  a  tree,  which  may  occafion- 
ally  be  (tripped  of  its  leaves  and  bioffoms,  but 
which  ftill  maintains  its  place,  and  in  due  feafon 
flourifhes  anew.  Whereas  the  firmer  in  his  prof- 
perky,  according  to  the  allufion  in  the  book  of  Job, 
refembles  the  rvjh  that  groweth  up  in  the  mire *  ;  a 
(lender  reed,  that  may  flour ifh  green  for  a  while  by 
the  fide  of  the  brook,  as  long  as  it  is  cherifhed  by  the 
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fun,  and  fanned  by  the  breeze  ;  till  the  fir  ft  bitter 
biaft  breaks  its  feeble  lien),  roots  it  out  from  its  bed, 
and  lays  it  in  the  dull.  Lo  !  fuch  is  the  profperi¬ 
ty  of  them  that  forget  God  ;  and  thus  their  hope  Jhall 
perijh . 

III.  Religion  forms  good  men  to  the  mod 
.proper  temper  for  the  enjoyment  o(  profperity. 
A  little  reflection  may  fatisty  us,  that  mere  polfeL 
on,  ever}  granting  it  to  be  iecure,  does  not  conlli- 
tute  enjoyment.  Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  world  to  bellow  ;  lurround  him  with  rich¬ 
es  ;  crown  him  with  honours  ;  inveft  him,  if  you 
will,  with  abfolute  dominion  ;  but  leave  him  at  the 
fame  time  under  fome  lecret  oppreffion  or  heavi- 
nefs  of  heart ;  you  bellow  indeed  the  materials 
of  enjoyment,  but  you  deprive  him  of  ability  to  ex¬ 
tract  it.  You  fet  a  feaft  before  him,  but  he  wants 
the  power  of  tailing  it.  Hence  profperity  is  fo  of¬ 
ten  an  equivocal  word,  denoting  merely  affluence  of 
poffelfion,  but  unjuftly  applied  to  the  miferable  pof- 
fieflbr. 

We  all  know  the  eitefls  which  any  indifpofition 
of  the  body,  even  though  flight,  produces  on  exter¬ 
nal  profperity.  Vifit  the  gayeft  and  mod  fortunate 
man  on  earth,  only  with  fteeplefs  nights  ;  diforder 
any  fingle  organ  of  the  fenfes  ;  corrode  but  one  of 
his  fmalleft  nerves  ;  and  you  fhall  prefently  fee  all 
his  gaiety  vanilh  ;  and  you  (hall  hear  him  complain 
that  he  is  a  miferable  creature,  and  e<cprefs  his  envy 

of  the  peafant  and  th§  cottager.- - -And  can  you 

believe,  that  a  difeafe  in  the  foul  is  lefs  fatal  to  en- 
joj'ment  than  a  difeafe  in  the  animal  frame  ;  or  that 
a  found  mind  is  not  as  ellentiai  as  a  found  body,  to 
the  profperity  of  man  ? — Let  us  rate  fenfual  gratifi¬ 
cations  as  high  as  we  pleafe,  we  fhall  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  feat  of  enjoyment  is  in  the  foul.  The 
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corrupted  temper,  and  the  guilty  paffions  of  the  bad, 
fruftrate  the  effed  of  every  advantage  which  the 
world  confers  on  them.  The  world  may  call  them 
men  of  plealure  ;  but  of  all  men  they  are  the  great- 
eft  foes  to  pleafure.  From  their  eagernefs  tografp, 
they  ftrangle  and  deflroy  it.  None  but  the  tempel 
rate,  the  regular,  and  the  virtuous,  know  how  to  en¬ 
joy  profperity.  They  bring  to  its  comforts  the 
manly  reiilh  of  a  found  uncorrupted  mind.  They 
flop  at  the  proper  point,  before  enjoyment  degene¬ 
rates  into  dilguft,  and  pleafure  is  converted  into 
pain.  They  are  Grangers  to  thofe  complaints  which 
flow  from  fpleen,  caprice,  and  all  the  fantaflical  dif- 
trefles  of  a  vitiated  mind.  While  riotous  indul¬ 
gence  enervates  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  puri¬ 
ty  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  human  fru¬ 
ition.  Moderate  and  fimple  pleafures  relifh  high 
with  the  temperate  ;  in  the  midft  of  his  ftudied  re¬ 
finements,  the  voluptuary  languifhes. 

Wherever  guilt  mingles  with  profperity,  a  cer¬ 
tain  gloom  and  heavinefs  enter  along  with  it.  Vi¬ 
cious  intrigues  never  fail  to  entangle  and  embarrafs 
thofe  who  engage  in  them.  But  innocence  confers 
eafe  and  freedom  on  the  mind  ;  leaves  it  open  to 
every  pleafing  fenfation  ;  gives  a  lightnefs  to  the 
fpirits,  fimilar  to  the  native  gaiety  of  youth  and 
health  ;  ill  imitated,  and  ill  fupplied,  by  that  forced 
levity  of  the  vicious,  which  arifes  not  from  the 
health,  but  from  the  drunkennefs  of  the  mind. 

Feeble  are  all  pleafures  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
part.  The  felfifh  gratifications  of  the  bad,  are  both 
narrow  in  their  circle,  and  Ihort  in  their  duration. 
But  prolperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  his 
generous  ufe  of  it.  It  is  refiefted  back  upon  him 
from  every  one  whom  he  makes  happy.  In  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  domeftic  affeftion,  in  the  attachment  of 
friends,  the  gratitude  of  dependants,  the  efieem  and 
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good  will  of  all  who  know  him,  he  fees  bleflings 
multiplied  round  him,  on  every  fide.  When  the  ear 
heard  me ,  then  it  blejfed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  faro 
?ne>  it  gave  witnefs  to  me  :  Becaufe  I  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried ,  the  fatherlefs ,  and  him  that  had  none 
to  help  him .  The  bleffmg  oj  him  that  was  ready  to 
perifh  came  upon  'me,  and  I  caufed  the  widow's  heart 
to  Jing  with  joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind ,  and  Jed  was 
I  to  the  lame  :  1  was  a  father  to  the  poor  ;  and  the 
caufe  which  I  knew  not ,  I  Jearched  out  *. — Thus 
while  the  righteous  JouriJheth  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  he  bringeth  forth  alio  his  fruit 
in  his  feafon  :  And  that  fruit,  to  purfue  the  allufion 
of  the  Text,  he  brings  forth  not  for  himfelf  alone. 
He  flourilhes,  not  like  a  tree  in  fome  folitary  defart, 
which  fcatters  its  bloffoms  to  the  wind,  and  com¬ 
municates  neither  fruit  nor  fhade  to  any  living  thing; 
but  like  a  tree  in  the  midft  of  an  inhabited  country, 
which  to  fome  affords  friendly  fhelter,  to  others, 
fruit ;  which  is  not  only  admired  by  all  for  its  beau¬ 
ty,  but  bleffed  by  the  traveller  for  the  fhade,  and  by 
the  hungry  for  the  fuflenance  it  hath  given. 

IV.  Religion  heightens  the  profperity  of  good 
men,  by  the  profpeft  which  it  affords  them  of  great¬ 
er  happinefs  to  come  in  another  world,  I  fhowed 
in  the  foregoing  difeourfe,  the  mighty  effe£t  of  the 
hope  of  Heaven,  in  relieving  the  mind  under  the 
troubles  of  life.  And  fure,  if  this  hope  be  able  to 
fupport  the  falling,  it  cannot  but  improve  the  flou- 
riftiing  ftate  of  man  ;  if  it  can  difpel  the  thickeft 
gloom  of  adverfity,  it  mull  needs  enliven  profperity, 
by  the  additional  luftre  which  it  throws  upon  it. 
What  is  prefent,  is  never  fufficient  to  give  us  full 
fatisfa£lion.  To  the  prefent  we  muft  always  join 
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Tome  agreeable  anticipations  of  futurity,  in  order  to 
complete  our  pleafure.  What  an  acceffion  then 
xnuft  the  profperity  of  the  righteous  man  receive, 
when,  borne  with  a  fmooth  and  gentle  gale  along 
the  current  of  life,  and  looking  round'  on  all  the 
bleflings  of  his  ftate,  he  can  confider  thefe  as  no 
more  than  an  introdudlion  to  higher  feenes  which 
are  hereafter  to  open  ;  he  can  view  his  prefent  life, 
as  only  the  porch  through  which  he  is  to  pafs  into 
the  palace  of  blifs  ;  and  his  prefent  joys,  as  but  3 
feeble  ftream,  difpenfed  for  his  occalional  refrefh-  < 
merit,  until  he  arrive  at  that  river  of  life,  which  flows 
at  God’s  right  hand  ! — Such  profpedts  purify  the 
mind,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  gladden  it.  They 
prevent  the  good  man  from  fetting  too  high  a  value 
on  his  prefent  poffeflions  ;  and  thereby  aflift  him 
in  maintaining,  amidft  the  temptations  of  worldly 
pleafure,  that  command  of  himfelf  which  is  fo  effen- 
rial  to  the  wife  and  temperate  enjoyment  of  prof¬ 
perity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  ail  human  pleafures,  by  continu¬ 
ance,  to  fade  ;  of  moll  of  them,  to  cloy.  Hence^ 
in  the  moll  profperous  ftate,  there  are  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  of  langour,  and  even  of  deje£tion.  There 
are  vacuities  in  the  happieft  life,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  world  to  fill  up.  What  relief  fo 
adapted  to  thole  vacant  or  dejected  periods,  as  the 
pleafing  hopes  which  arife  from  immortality  ?  How 
barren  and  imperfect  that  profperity,  which  can 
have  recourfe  to  no  fuch  fubfidiary  comfort,  in  or¬ 
der  to  animate  the  ftagnation  of  vulgar  life,  and  to 
fupply  the  infufficiency  of  worldly  pleafures  ! 

Worldly  profperity  declines  with  declining  life. 
In  youth  its  relifh  was  brilk  and  poignant.  It  be¬ 
comes  more  fober  as  life  advances  ;  and  flattens  as 
life  aefeends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with 
cheerful  fpirits  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back 

with 
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with  heavinefs  on  the  days  of  f o t me  1  years. 
thinks  of  his  old  companions  who  are  gone  ;  and 
reviews  pad  feenes,  more  agreeable  than  any  which 
are  likely  to  return.  The  activity  of  purfuit  is 
weakened.  The  gaiety  of  amufement  is  fled.  'The 
^ratifications  of  fenfe  languilh.  When  his  accut- 
tonied  pleatures,  one  after,  another,  thus  deal  tiea- 
cheroufly  away,  what  can  he,  who  is  an  utter  dt ang¬ 
er  to  religion,  and  to  the  hope  of  Heaven,  lubditute 
in  their  place  ? — But  even  in  that  drooping  pciiod, 
the  promifes  and  hopes  of  religion  luppoit  tne  (pi¬ 
nts  of  a  good  man  till  the  lated  hour.  His  leaj ,  it 

is  faid  in  the  T  ext ^Jhull  not  wither .  it  fhall  not  be 

in  the  power  of  time  to  blab  his  profperity  :  Buu 
old  age  fhall  receive  him  into  a  quiet  retieat,  where, 
if  lively  fenfations  fail,  gentle  pleafures  remain  to 
footh  him.  That  hope  of  immortality,  which  for¬ 
merly  improved  his  other  enjoyments,  now  in  a 
great  mealure  fupplies  their  abfence.  Its  impoit- 
ance  rifes,  in  proportion  as  its  object  draws  near. 
He  is  not  forfaken  by  the  world,  but  retires  from  it 
with  dignity ;  reviewing  with  a  calm  mind  the  part 
wjhich  he  has  afted,  and  trading  to  the  promife  of 
God  for  an  approaching  reward.  Such  fentiments 
and  expeditions  fhed  a  pleafing  tranquillity  over 
the  old  age  of  the  righteous  man.  They  make  the 
evening  of  his  days  go  down  unclouded  ;  and  allow 
the  dream  of  life,  though  fallen  low,  to  run  clear  t® 
the  lad  drop. 

Thus  I  have  Chewn,  I  hope,  with  full  evidence, 
what. material  ingredients  religion  and  a  good  con- 
fcience  are  in  the  profperity  of  life.  Separated 
from  them,  profperity,  how  fair  foever  it  may  feem 
to  the  world,  is  infipid,  nay  frequently  noxious  to 
the  poffeffbr  :  United  with  them,  it  rifes  into  a  real 
blelTing  bellowed  by  God  upon  man.  Godgiveth 
to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight,  zv’fdcm,  and  knozu- 
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ledge,  and  joy  ;  but  to  thejinner  he  giveth  fore  travail , 
to  gather,  and  to  heap  up,  that  he  may  give  to  him 
that  is  good  before  God*. 

Allow  me  now  to  conclude  the  fubje£l,  with 
reprefenting  to  the  profperous  men.  of  the  world, 
thofe  crimes  and  miferies  into  which  the  abufe  of 
their  condition  is  likely  to  betray  them,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  beware  of  the  dangers  with  which  they 
are  threatened. 

*v  * 

It  is  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  thofe  fitua« 
tions  which  favour  pleafure,  are  too  generally  ad verfe 
to  virtue.  Virtue  requires  internal  government 
and  difeipline  ;  profperity  relaxes  the  mind,  and 
inflames  the  paffions.  Virtue  is  fupported  by  a  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  future ;  profperity  attaches  us  whol¬ 
ly  to  what  is  prefent.  The  chara£leri  flics  of  virtue 
are  modefty  and  humility  ;  the  moft  common  at¬ 
tendants  of  profperity,  are  pride  and  prefumption. 
One  fhould  think,  that  profperity  would  prove  the 
ftrongeft  incitement  to  remember  and  to  honour 
that  God  who  bellows  it.  Yet  fuch  is  the  perverfe- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  that  it  proves  much  oftener 
the  motive  to  impiety.  The  changes  of  the  world 
call  the  attention  of  men  to  an  invifible  Power. 
But  a  train  of  events  proceeding  according  to  their 
wifh,  leads  them  to  nothing  beyond  what  they  fee. 
The  Supreme  Giver  is  concealed  from  view  by  his 
own  gifts.  This  inftance  of  fuccefs  they  aferibe  to 
a  fortunate  concurrence  of  worldly  caufes  ;  that  ac- 
quifition,  to  their  own  Ikill  andinduftry  ;  unmind¬ 
ful  of  Him,  who  from  the  beginning  arranged  that 
feries  of  caufes,  and  who  placed  them  in  circumftan- 
ces  where  their  induftry  could  operate  with  fuccefs. 
i  roin  forgetting  God,  they  too  often  proceed  to  de- 
fpife  him.  All  that  is  light  or  giddy  in  their  minds 
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is  fet  in  motion  by  the  gale  of  profperity.  Arro¬ 
gance  and  lelf-fufficiency  are  lifted  up  ;  and  their 
ftate  is  confidered,  as  fecured  by  their  own  ftrength. 
Hence  that  pride  of  countenance ,  through  which  the 
wicked,  in  their  profperity,  as  David  observes,  r'efufe 
to  feek  after  God.  They  are  defcribed  as  /peaking 
loftily ,  and  fet  ting  their  mouth  againft  the  Heavens . 
They  take  the  timbrel  and  harpy  and  rejoice  at  the 
found  of  the  organ  ;  and  they  fay  unto  God ,  Depart 
from  usy  for  we  defire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  jhould  ferve  him  ?  Ory 
what  profit  jhould  we  havey  if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

They  fay  unto  God>  Depart  from  us. — What 
an  impious  voice  !  Could  we  have  believed  it  pof- 
fible,  that  worldly  pleafures  fhould  fo  far  intoxicate 
any  human  heart  ?  Wretched  and  infatuated  men  ! 
Have  you  ever  examined  on  what  your  confidence 
refts  ? — You  have  faid  in  your  hearts.  You  /hall 
never  be  moved  ;  you  fancy  yourfelves  placed  on  a 
mountain  which  jlandeth Jlrong.  Awake  from  thofe 
flattering  dreams,  and  behold  how  every  thing  tot¬ 
ters  around  you  !  You  ftand  on  the  edge  of  a  pre¬ 
cipice  *  and  the  ground  is  Aiding  away  below  your 
feet.  In  your  health,  life,  polfeffion,  connexions, 
pleafures,  principles  of  deftrutlions  work.  The 
mine  advances  in  fecret,  which  faps  the  founda¬ 
tions,  while  you  revel  on  the  furface.  No  mighty 
effort,  no  long  preparation  of  events,  is  needed  to 
overturn  your  profperity.  By  flow  degrees  it  rofe. 
Long  time,  much  labour,  and  the  concurrence  of 
many  affifling  caufes,  were  necelfary  to  rear  it  up  ; 
but  one  flight  incident  can  entirely  overthrow  it. 
Sufpicions  are  infufed  into  the  patron  or  the  prince 
on  whom  you  depend  ;  and  your  difgrace  enfues. 
Exercife,  or  amufement,  kindles  a  fever  in  the  veins 
of  thofe  whom  you  loved  ;  and  you  are  robbed  of 
your  comforts  and  hopes.  A  few  grains  of  fand 
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lodge  themfelyes  within  you  ;  and  the  reft  of  your 
life  is  dileafe  and  mifery.  Ten  thoufand  contin¬ 
gencies  ever  float  on  the  current  of  life,  the  fmalleft 
of  which,  if  it  meet  your  frail  bark  in  the  pafling,  is 
fufficient  to  dafh  it  in  pieces. — Is  this  a  place,  is 
this  a  time,  to  fwell  with  fancied  fecurity,  to  riot  in 
unlawful  pleafure,  and,  by  your  difregard  to  moral 
and  religious  duties,  to  brave  the  government  of  the 
Almighty  ?  He  hath  ftamped  every  poffeftion  of 
inan  with  this  inscription,  Rejoice  zvitk  trembling. 
Throughout  every  age  he  hath  pointed  his  peculiar 
difpleafure  againft  the  confidence  of  prefumption, 
arid  the  arrogance  of  profperity.  He  hath  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  zvhofoevcr  exalteth  himfelfjhall  be  abaf- 
ed.  And  ftiall  neither  the  admonitions  which  you 
receive  from  the  vifible  inconftancy  of  the  world, 
nor  the  declarations  of  the  Divine  difpleafure,  be 
fufficient  to  cheek  your  thoughfclefs  career  ?  Know 
that,  by  your  impiety,  you  multiply  the  dangers 
which  already  threaten  you  on  every  fide  ;  you  ac¬ 
celerate  the  f'peed  with  which  the  changes  of  the 
world  advance  to  your  deftru6lion.  The  Almighty 
touches  with  his  rod  that  edifice  of  duff,  on  which 
you  ftand,  and  boaft  of  your  ftrength  ;  and,  at  that 
inftant,  it  crumbles  to  nothing. 

As  men,  then,  bethink  yourfelves  of  human  in^ 
{lability.  As  Chriffians,  reverence  the  awful  gov^ 
ernment  of  God.  Infure  your  profperity,  by  coii- 
fecrating  it  to  religion  and  virtue.  Be  humble  iii 
your  elevation,  be  moderate  in  your  views  ;  be  fub- 
miffive  to  Him  who  hath  raifed  and  diftinguiffied 
you.  Forget  not,  that  on  his  providence  you  are 
as  dependent,  and  to  the  obedience  of  his  laws  as 
much  bound,  as  the  meaneft  of  your  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  Difgrace  not  your  ftation,  by  that  grolfnefs 
of  fenfuality,  that  levity  of  diffipation,  or  that  info- 
knee  of  rank,  which  befpeak  a  little  mind.  Let 
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the  affability  of  your  behaviour  fhow  that  you  re¬ 
member  the  natural  equality  of  men.  Let  your 
moderation  in  pleafure,  your  command  of  paffion, 
and  your  fteady  regard  to  the  great  duties  of  life, 
(how  that  you  poffefs  a  mind  worthy  of  your  for¬ 
tune*  Eltablifh  your  character  on  the  bafis  of  ef- 
teem  ;  not  on  the  flattery  of  dependents,  or  the 
praife  of  fycophants,  but  on  the  refpedt  ol  the  wile 
and  the  good.  Let  innocence  preiide  over  your 
enjoyments.  Let  ulefulnefs  and  beneficence,  not 
oftentation  and  vanity,  dire£t  the  train  of  your  pur- 
fuits.  Let  your  almsy  together  with  your  prayers , 
tome  up  in  memorial  before  God .  So  fhall  your  pros¬ 
perity,  under  the  blefiing  of  Heaven,  be  as  the  f  lin¬ 
ing  light ,  which  Jhineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fett  day •  So  fhall  it  refemble  thofe  celeftial  fires 
which  glow  above,  with  beneficent,  with  regular 
and  permanent  luftre  ;  and  not  prove  that  mirth  of 
foolsy  which  by  Solomon  is  compared  to  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  thorns  under  a  poty  a  glittering  and  fervent 
blaze,  but  fpeedily  extintl. 

On  the  whole,  let  this  be  our  conclufion,  that 
both  in  profperity  and  in  adverfity,  religion  is  the 
fafeft  guide  of  human  life.  Conducted  by  its  light, 
we  reap  the  pleafures,  and  at  the  fame  time  efcape 
the  dangers,  of  a  profperous  Rate.  Sheltered  un¬ 
der  its  proteftion,  we  ftand  the  fhock  of  adverfity 
with  molt  intrepidity,  and  fuffer  lead  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  ftorm.  He  that  defireth  lifey  and  loveth 
many  days  that  he  may  fee  good,  let  him  keep  his  tongue 
from  evil ,  and  his  lips  from  guile .  Let  him  depart 
from  dvily  and  do  good.  Let  him  fcek  peace  with 
Gody  and  purfue  it.  Then,  in  his  adverfity,  God 
fhall  hide  him  in  his  pavillion.  In  his  profperity 
he  fhall  four  ifh  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water.  '  The  ungodly  are  not  fo  ;  but  are  like  the 
chaffs  light  and  vile,  which  the  wind  dmveth  away* 
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For  now  we  fee  through  a  glofs,  darkly.— 

T  H  E  Apoftle  here  defcribes  the  imper- 
fe£tion  of  our  knowledge*  with  relation  to  fpirit- 
ual  and  eternal  objects.  He  employs  two  meta¬ 
phors  to  reprefent  more  ftrongly  the  difadvantages 
under  which  we  lie  :  One,  that  we  fee  thofe  objefts 
through  a  glafs>  that  is,  through  the  intervention  of 
a  medium  which  obfcures  their  glory  ;  the  other, 
that  we  fee  them  in  a  riddle  or  enigma*  which  our 
tranflators  have  rendered  by  feeing  them  darkly  ; 
that  is,  the  truth  in  part  difcovered,  in  part  con¬ 
cealed,  and  placed  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

This  defcription,  however  juft  and  true,  cannot 
fail  to  occafion  fome  perplexity  to  an  inquiring 
mind.  For  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  fo  much 
darknefs  fhould  be  left  upon  thofe  celeftial  obje£is, 
towards  which  we  are  at  the  fame  time  commanded 
to  afpire.  We  are  ftrangers  in  the  univerfe  of  God, 
Confined  to  that  fpot  on  which  we  dwell,  we  are 
permitted  to  know  nothing  of  what  is  tranfafiing  in 
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the  regions  above  us  and  around  us.  By  much  la¬ 
bour,  we  acquire  a  fupeificial  acquaintance  with  a 
few  fenfible  objefits  which  we  find  in  our  prelent 
habitation  ;  but  we  enter,  and  we  depart,  under  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  fpirit- 
ual  world.  One  fubjett  in  particular,  when  our 
thoughts  proceed  in  this  train,  mult  often  recur 
upon  the  mind  with  peculiar  anxiety  ;  that  is,  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  future  Hate  of  man. 
Expofed  as  we  are  at  prefent  to  fuch  variety  of  af- 
fliftions,  and  fubjefiled  to  fo  much  difappointment 
in  all  our  purfuits  of  happinefs,  Why,  it  may  be 
laid,  has  our  gracious  Creator  denied  us  the  confo- 
lation  of  a  full  difeovery  of  our  future  exiltence,  if 
indeed  fuch  an  exiltence  be  prepared  for  us  ? — 
Reafon,  it  is  true,  fuggefts  many  arguments  in  be¬ 
half  of  immortality  :  Revelation  gives  full  alfur- 
ance  of  it.  Yet  even  that  Gofpel,  which  is  (aid  to 
have  brought  life,  and  immortality  to  light ,  allows  us 
to  fee  only  through  a  glafs ,  darkly.  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  Jhall  be.  Our  knowledge  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  world  is  very  imperfefif  ;  our  ideas  of  it  are 
faint  and  confuted.  It  is  not  difplayed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  make  an  imprelfion  fuitecl  to  the 
importance  of  the  objefit.  The  faith  even  of  the 
bell  men  is  much  inferior,  both  in  clearnefs  and  in 
force,  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe  ;  and  proves  on  many 
occafions  infufficient  to  counterbalance  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  prefent  world.  Happy  moments  in¬ 
deed  there  fometimes  are  in  the  lives  of  pious  men, 
When  fequeftered  from  worldly  cares,  and  borne  up 
on  the  wings  of  divine  contemplation,  they  rife  to  a 
near  and  tranfporting  view  of  immortal  glory.  But 
fuch  efforts  of  the  mind  are  rare,  and  cannot  be 
long  fupported.  When  the  fpirit  of  meditation 
fubfides,  this  lively  fenfe  of  a  future  Bate  decays  ; 
«md  though  the  general  belief  of  it  remain,  yet  even 
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good  men,  when  they  return  to  the  ordinary  bufU 
nefs  and  cares  of  life,  feem  to  rejoin  the  multitude, 
and  to  re-affume  the  fame  hopes,  and  fears,  and  in- 
terefts,  which  influence  the  reft  of  the  world. 

From  luch  reflexions,  a  confiderable  difficulty 
refpeXing  this  important  fubjeX,  either  arifes,  or 
feems  to  arife.  Was  fuch  an  obfeure  and  imperfeX 
difeovery  of  another  life  worthy  to  proceed  from 
God  ?  Does  it  not  afford  feme  ground,  either  to 
tax  his  gooclnefs,  or  to  fufpeX  the  evidence  of  its 
coming  from  him  ?  This  is  the  point  which  we  are 
now  to  confider  ;  and  let  us  confider  it  with  that 
clofe  attention  which  the  fubjeX  merits.  Let  us 
inquire,  whether  we  have  any  reafon,  either  to 
complain  of  Providence,  or  to  objeX  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  future  ftate,  becaufe  that  evidence  is  not 
of  a  more  fenfible  and  ftriking  nature.  Let  us  at¬ 
tempt  humbly  to  trace  the  reafons,  why,  though 
permitted  to  know  and  to  fee  fomewhat  of  the 
eternal  world,  we  are  neverthelefs  permitted  only 
to  know  in  part ,  and  to  fee  through  a  glafs,  darkly . 

It  plainly  appears  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Deity,- 
in  all  his  difpenfations,  to  mix  light  with  darknefs, 
evidence  with  uncertainty.  Whatever  the  reafons 
of  this  procedure  be,  the  faX  is  undeniable.  He 
is  deferibed  in  the  Old  Teftament  as  a  God  that 
hideth  himftlf4.  Clouds  and  darknefs  are  faid  to 
furround  him.  His  way  is  in  the  fea ,  and  his  path 
in  the  great  waters  ;  his  footfeps  are  not  known . 
Both  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God  are  full  of 
myftery.  In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  innumerable  events  occur  which  perplex  us 
to  the  utmoft.  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  all  our 
inquiries  of  religion,  beyond  which  if  we  attempt 
to  proceed,  we  are  loft  in  a  maze  of  inextricable 

difficulties. 
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difficulties.  Even  that  revelation  which  affords 
Inch  material  inftru&ion  to  man,  concerning  his 
duty  and  his  happincffs,  leaves  many  doubts  unre- 
lolved.  Why  it  was  not  given  fooner  ;  why  not 
to  all  men  •  why  there  fhould  be  fornuny  things  m 
it  hard  to  he  underjlood  ;  are  difficulties  not  incon¬ 
siderable,  in  the  mid  ft  of  that  incontestable  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  it  is  fupported.  If,  then,  the  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  of  man  be  not  placed  in  fo  full  and  clear 
a  light  as  we  defire,  this  is  no  more  than  what  the 
analogy  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed, 
gave  us  reafori  to  expeCt. 

But  fuch  a  folution  of  the  difficulty  will  be 
thought  irnperfeCL  It  may,  perhaps,  not  give 
much  fatisfaflion,  to  fhow,  that  all  religion  abounds 
with  difficulties  of  a  like  nature.  Our  fituation,  it 
will  be  faid,  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
that  not  on  one  fide  only  we  are  confined  in  our 
inquiries,  but  ori  all  hands  environed  with  my  fieri— 
qus  obfeurity.— Let  us  then,  if  fo  much  diffatisfied 
with  our  condition,  give  fcope  for  once  to  Fancy, 
and  confider  how  the  plan  of  Providence  might  be 
reftified  to  our  w'ifh.  Let  us  call  upon  the  Scep¬ 
tic,  and  defire  him  to  fay,  what  meafure  of  infor¬ 
mation  would  afford  him  entire  fatisfaftion. 

This,  he  will  tell  us,  requires  not  any  lon^  or 
deep  deliberation.  He  defires  only  to  have  his 
view  enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  this  corporeal 
ftate.  Inftead  of  reding  upon  evidence  which  re¬ 
quires  difeuffion,  which  mull:  be  fupported  by  much 
reafoning,  and  which,  after  all,  he  alledges  yields 
very  imperfeCt  information,  he  demands  the  ever- 
lafting  manfions  to  be  fo  difplayed,  if  in  truth  fuch 
manfions  there  be,  as  to  place  faith  on  a  level  with 
^evidence  of  fenfe.  What  noble  and  happy 
effects,  he  exclaims,  would  inftantly  follow,  if  man 
thus  beheld  his  prefent  and  his  future  exiftence  at 
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once  before  him  !  He  would  then  become  worthy 
of  his  rank  in  the  creation.  Inftead  of  being  the, 
fport,  as  now,  of  degrading  paflions  and  childifh 
attachments,  he  would  aft  folely  on  the  principles  of 
immortality.  His  purfuit  of  virtue  would  be  Ready ; 
his  life  would  be  undifturbed  and  happy.  Superi- 
our  to  the  attacks  of  diltrefs,  and  to  the  felicitations 
of  pleafure,  he  would  advance,  by  a  regular  procefs* 
towards  thofe  divine  rewards  and  honours  which 

were  continually  prefent  to  his  view.— ^ - Thus 

Fancy,  with  as  much  eafe  and  confidence  as  if  it 
were  a  perfbft  judge  of  creation,  erefts  a  new  world 
to  itfelf,  and  exults  with  admiration  of  its  own  work. 
But  let  us  paufe,  and  fufpend  this  admiration,  till 
we  coolly  examine  the  confequences  that  would 
follow  from  this  luppofed  reformation  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

Con  s  i  d  e  r  the  nature  and  circumflances  of  man. 
Introduced  into  the  world  in  an  indigent  condition, 
he  is  fupported  at  firfl  by  the  care  of  others  ;  and, 
as  foon  as  he  begins  to  aft  for  himfelf,  finds  labour 
and  induftry  to  be  neceflary  for  fuflaining  his  life 
and  fupplying  his  wants.  Mutual  defence  and  in- 
terefl  give  rife  to  fociety  ;  and  fociety,  when  form¬ 
ed,  requires  ditlinftions  of  property,  diverfity  of 
conditions,  fubordination  of  ranks,  and  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  occupations,  in  order  to  advance  the  general 
good.  The  fervices  of  the  poor,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rich,  become  reciprocally  neceffary. 
The  governours  and  the  governed,  muff  co-oper¬ 
ate  for  general  fafety.  Various  arts  mufl  be  ftud- 
ied  ;  fome  refpefting  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
others  the  care  of  the  body  ;  fome  to  ward  off  the 
evils,  and  fome  to  provide  the  conveniences  of  life. 
In  a  word,  by  the  deflination  of  his  Creator,  and 
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the  neceffities  of  his  nature,  man  commences,  at 
once,  an  a&ive,  not  merely  a  contemplative  being* 
Religion  affumes  him  as  fuch.  It  fuppofes  him 
employed  in  this  world,  as  on  a  bufy  ftage.  It 
regulates,  but  does  not  abolifb,  the  enterprifes  and 
cares  of  ordinary  life.  It  addrefles  itfelf  to  the 
various  ranks  in  fociety  ;  to  the  rich  and  the  poo^ 
to  the  magiftrate  and  the  fubjeft.  It  rebukes  the 
ilothful ;  direfts  the  diligent  how  to  labour  ;  and 
requires  every  man  to  do  his  own  bufmefs . 

Suppofe,  now,  that  veil  to  be  withdrawn  which 
conceals  another  world  from  our  view.  Let  all 
obfeurity  vaniih  ;  let  us  no  longer  fee  darkly ,  as 
through  a  glafs  ;  but  let  every  man  enjoy  that  in¬ 
tuitive  perception  of  divine  and  eternal  objefts 
which  the  Sceptic  was  fuppofed  to  defire.  The 
immediate  effefi  of  fuch  a  difeovery  would  be,  to 
annihilate  in  our  eye  all  human  objedls,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  total  ftagnation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Were  the  celeftial  glory  expofed  to  our  admiring 
view  ;  did  tne  angelic  harmony  found  in  our  en¬ 
raptured  ears  •  what  earthly  concerns  could  have 
the  power  of  engaging  our  attention  for  a  Angle 
moment  ?  All  the  fludies  and  purfuits,  the  arts  and 
labours,  which  now  employ  the  a6hvity  of  man, 
which  fupport  the  order,  or  promote  the  happinefs 
of  fociety,  would  lie  neglefled  and  abandoned. 
Thofe  defires  and  fears,  thofe  hopes  and  interefls 
by  which  we  are  at  prefent  flimulated,  would  ceafe 
to  operate.  Human  life  would  prefent  no  objefts 
fufficient  to  roufe  the  mind  ;  to  kindle  the  fpirit  of 
enterprife,  or  to  urge  the  hand  of  induflry.  If  the 
mere  fenfe  of  duty  engaged  a  good  man  to  take 
fome  part  in  the  bit  line  Is  of  the  world,  the  talk,  when 
fubmitted  to,  would  prove  diflafteful.  Even  the 
prefervation  of  life  would  be  flighted  if  he  were 
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not  bound  to  it  by  the  authority  of  God.  Impa¬ 
tient  or  his  confinement  within  this  tabernacle  of 
duff,  languishing  for  the  happy  day  of  his  tranfla- 
tion  to  thofe  glorious  regions  which  were  displayed 
to  his  fight,  he  would  loiourn  on  earth  as  a  melan- 
enpiy  exile.  Whatever  Providence  has  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  man,  would  be  viewed  with 
contempt.  Whatever  is  now  attractive  in  So¬ 
ciety,  would  appear  inlipid-  In  a  word,  he 
would  be  no  longer  a  fit  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  nor  be  qualified  for  thofe  exertions 
which  are  allotted  to  him  in  his  prefent  fphere 
or  being.  Put,  all  his  faculties  being  fublirn- 
ated  above  the  meafure  of  humanity,  he  would 

j  y 

be  in  the  condition  of  a  being  of  fuperiour 
order,  who,  obliged  to  refide  among  men,  would 
regard  their  purfuits  with  feorn,  as  dreams,  tri¬ 
fles,  and  puerile  amufe  meats  of  a  day. 

V  t 

But  to  this  reafoning  it  may  perhaps  be  replied. 
That  inch  confequences  as  I  have  now  dated,  fup- 
poling  them  to  follow,  deferve  not  much  regard.— 
For  what  though  the  prefent  arrangement  of  hu¬ 
man  a  [Fairs  were  entirely  changed,  by  a  clearer 
view,  and  a  flronger  impreffion  of  our  future  date  F 
Would  not  fuch  a  change  prove  the  higheft  bl ef¬ 
fing  to  man  ?  Is  not  his  attachment  to  worldly  ob~ 
je61s  the  great  fource  both  of  his  mifery  and  his 
guilt  ?  Employed  in  perpetual  contemplation  of 
heavenly  objefls,  and  in  preparation  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them,  would  he  not  become  more  virtuous, 
and  of  courfe  more  happy,  than  the  nature  of  his 
prefent  employments  and  attachments  permits  him 
to  be — Allowing  for  a  moment,  the  confequence  to 
be  fuch,  this  much  is  yielded,  that,  upon  the  iuppo« 
fition  which  was  made,  man  would  not  be  the  crea-. 
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ture  which  he  now  is,  nor  human  life  the  ftate 
which  we  now  behold.  IIow  far  the  change 
would  contribute  to  his  welfare,  comes  to  be 
confidered. 

If  there  be  any  principle  fully  afcertained  by 
religion,  it  is,  That  this  life  was  intended  for  a  flate 
of  trial  and  improvement  to  man.  His  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  better  world  required  a  gradual  purifica¬ 
tion  carried  on  by  fteps  of  progreffive  difcipline. 
The  fituation,  therefore,  here  afligned  him,  was  (uch 
as  to  anfwer  this  defign,  by  calling  forth  all  his  ac¬ 
tive  powers-  by  giving  full  fcope  to  his  moral  diipo- 
fitions,  and  bringing  to  light  his  whole  character. 
Hence  it  became  proper,  that  difficulty  and  tempt¬ 
ation  fhould  arife  in  the  courfe  of  his  duty.  Am¬ 
ple  rewards  were  promifed  to  virtue  ;  but  thefe 
rewards  were  left,  as  yet,  in  obfcurity  and  diftant 
profpeft.  The  impreffions  of  fenfewere  fo  balance 
ed  againft  the  difcoveries  of  immortality,  as  to  al¬ 
low  a  conflift  between  faith  and  fenfe,  between  con- 
fcience  and  defire,  between  prefent  pleafure  and 
future  good.  In  this  conflict,  the  fouls  of  good 
men  are  tried,  improved,  and  flrengthened.  In 
this  field,  their  honours  are  reaped.  Here  are 
formed  the  capital  virtues  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
and  felf-denial ;  moderation  in  profperity,  patience 
in  adverfity,fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  char¬ 
ity  and  forgivenefs  to  men,  amid  ft  the  various 
competitions  of  worldly  intereft. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Divine  wildom  for  man’s  im¬ 
provement.  But  put  the  cafe  that  the  plan  devifed 
by  human  wifdom  were  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
rewards  of  the  juft  were  to  be  more  fully  difplaj'ed 
to  view  ;  the  exercife  of  all  thofe  graces  which  I 
have  mentioned,  would  be  entirely  fupevfeded. 
Their  very  names  would  be  unknown.  Every 
temptation  being  withdrawn,  every  worldly  attach¬ 
ment 
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ment  being  fubdued  by  the  overpowering  difcov- 
eries  of  eternity,  no  trial  of  fineerity,  no  difcrimi- 
nation  of  characters,  would  remain  ;  no  opportu¬ 
nity  would  be  afforded  for  thole  aCtive  exertions,, 
which  are  the  means  of  purifying  and  perfecting  the 
good.  On  the  competition  between  time  and  eter- 
iotys  depends  the  chief  e>x;ercife  of  human  virtue. 
1  ue  obfcurity  which  at  prelent  hangs  over  eternal 
objeCts,  preferves  the  competition.  Remove  that 
ODlcunty,  and  you  remove  human  virtue  from  its 
place.  You  overthrow  that  whole  fyftem  of  difci- 
pline,  by  which  irnperfeCf  creatures  are,  in  this  life, 
gradually  trained  up  for  a  more  perfed  ftate. 

I  his,  then,  is  the  conclufion  to  which  at  laid  we 
anive  :  That  the  full  dilplay  which  was  demanded, 
of  the  heavenly  glory,  would  be  fo  far  from  improv¬ 
ing  the  human  foul,  that  it  would  abolifh  thofe  vir¬ 
tues  and  duties  which  are  the  great  inftruments  of 
its  improvement.  It  would  be  unfuitable  to  the 
charadier  of  man  in  every  view,  eitner  as  an  aClive 
joeing,  or  a  moral  agent.  It  would  difqualify  him 
ror  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  for  ref* 
lining  the  pleafures,  cr  for  di  (charging  the  duties  of 
life  :  In  a  word,  it  would  entirely  defeat  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  being  placed  on  this  earth.  And  the 
quellion,  Why  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to 
leave  a  fpiritual  world,  and  the  future  exiftence  of 
man,  under  fo  much  obfcurity,  refolves  in  the  end 
into  this,  Why  there  ftiould  be  fuch  a  creature  as. 
man  in  the  univerfe  of  God  ? — Such  is  the  iflue  of 
the  improvements  propofedto  be  made  on  the  plans 
or  Providence.  They  add  to  the  difcoveries  of  the 
luperior  wifdom  of  God,  and  of  the  prefumption 
and  lolly  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  now  appears,  That 
no  realonable  objeClion  to  the  belief  of  a  future 
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ftate,  arifes,  from  the  imperfeO;  difeoveries  of  it 
which  we  enjoy  ;  from  the  difficulties  that  are 
mingled  with  its  evidence  ;  from  our  feting  as 
through  a  glafsy  darkly ,  and  being  left  to  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  fight.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  it 
ought  not  to  be  otherwife  in  our  prefent  ftate.  The 
evidence  which  is  afforded,  is  lufficient  for  the  con- 
viftion  of  a  candid  mind,  fufficient  for  a  rational 
ground  of  conduft  ;  though  not  fo  ftriking  as  to 
withdraw  our  attention  from  the  prefent  world,  or 
altogether  to  overcome  the  impreffion  of  fenfible 
obje&s.  In  fuch  evidence  it  becomes  us  to  acqui- 
efee,  without  indulging  either  doubts  or  complaints, 
on  account  of  our  net  receiving  all  the  fatisfaQion 
which  we  fondly  defire,  but  which  our  prefent  im¬ 
maturity  of  being  excludes.  For,  upon  the  luppo- 
fition  of  immortality,  this  life  is  no  other  than  the 
childhood  of  exiftence  ;  and  the  meafures  of  our 
knowledge  muft  be  proportioned  to  fuch  a  ftate. 
To  the  fucceffive  ftages  of  human  life,  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  belong  certain  peculiar  attachments,  cer¬ 
tain  cares,  defires,  and  interefts  ;  which  open  not 
abruptly,  but  by  gradual  advances  on  the  mind,  as 
it  becomes  fit  to  receive  them,  and  is  prepared  for 
afting  the  part  to  which,  in  their  order,  they  per¬ 
tain.  Hence,  in  the  education  of  a  child,  no  one 
thinks  of  infpiring  him  all  at  once  with  the  know-, 
ledge,  the  fentiments,  and  views  of  a  man,  and  with 
contempt  for  the  exercifes  and  amufements  of  child¬ 
hood.  On  the  contrary,  employments  fuited  to  his 
age  are  allowed  to  occupy  him.  By  thefe  his  powd¬ 
ers  are  gradually  unfolded  ;  and  advantage  is  taken 
of  his  youthful  purfuits,  to  improve  and  flrengthen 
his  mind  ;  till,  ftep  by  ftep,  he  is  led  on  to  higher 
profpe&s,  and  prepared  for  a  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  feene  of  aClion. 

This 
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This  analogy,  which  fo  happily  illuftrates  the 
preient  conduti  of  the  Deity,  towards  man,  deferves 
attention  the  more,  as  it  is  the  very  illuftration  ufed 
by  the  Apoftle,  when  treating  of  this  fubjeft  in  the 
context.  Now,  fays  he,  we  know  in  part — but  when 
that  which  is  perfeB  is  come>  that  which  is  in 
part  Jhall  be  done  away.  JVhen  I  zuas  a  child 
I  /poke  as  a  childy  I  underflood  as  a  child ,  / 
thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  mans  I  put 
away  childijh  things.  For  now  we  fee  through  a 
glafsy  darkly  ;  but  then,  face  to  face  :  Now  I  know 
tn  part  ;  but  theny  I  Jhall  know  even  as  I  am  known. 
Under  the  care  of  the  Almighty,  our  education  is 
now  going  on,  from  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  ftate. 
As  much  light  is.  let  in  upon  us,  as  we  can  bear 
without  injury.  When  the  objeXs  become  too 
fplendid  and  dazzling  for  our  fight,  the  curtain  is 
drawn.  Exercifed  in  fuch  a  field  of  aXion,  as  fuits 
the  ftrength  of  our  unripened  powers,  we  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  by  proper  profpeXs  and  hopes,  prompted 
to  afpire  towards  the  manhood  of  our  nature,  the 
time  when  childijh  things  Jhall  be  put  away.  But 
ftil),  betwixt  thofe  future  profpeXs,  and  the  impref- 
fion  of  prefent  objeXs,  fuch  an  accurate  proportion 
is  eftablilhed,  as  on  the  one  hand  fhall  not  produce 
a  total  contempt  of  earthly  things,  while  we  afpire 
to  thofe  that  are  heavenly  ;  and  on  the  other,  fhall 
not  encourage  fuch  a  degree  of  attachment  to  our 
prefent  (late,  as  would  render  us  unworthy  of  future 
advancement.  In  a  word,  the  whole  courfe  of 
things  is  fo  ordered,  that  we  neither,  by  an  irregular 
and  precipitate  education,  become  men  too  foon  ; 
nor,  by  a  fond  and  trifling  indulgence,  be  fuffere^ 
to  continue  children  for  ever. 

Let  thefe  reflexions  not  only  remove  the  doubts 
which  may  arife  from  our  obfeure  knowledge  of 
immortality,  but  likewjfe  produce  the  highefl  ad¬ 
miration 
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miration  of  the  wifdom  of  our  Creator.  The 
ftru&ure  of  the  natural  world  affords  innumerable 
inftances  of  profound  defign,  which  no  attentive 
fpe&ator  can  furvey  without  wonder.  In  the 
moral  world,  where  the  workmanfhip  is  of  much 
finer  and  more  delicate  contexture,  lubje£ts  of 
Hill  greater  admiration  open  to  view.  But  ad¬ 
miration  muft  rife  to  its  highefl  point,  when 
thole  parts  of  the  moral  confutation,  which  at 
firfl  were  reputed  blemiflies,  which  carried  the 
appearance  of  objeflions,  either  to  the  wifdom 
or  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  are  difeovered,  on 
more  accurate  infpe£tion,  to  be  adjufted  with  the 
moil  exquilite  propriety.  We  have  now  feen  that 
the  darknefs  of  man’s  condition  is  no  lef s  elfential 
to  his  well  being,  than  the  light  which  he  enjoys. 
His  internal  powers,  and  his  external  fituation,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  exaftly  fitted  to  each  other.  Thole 
complaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make,  of  our  limited 
capacity  and  narrow  views,  of  our  inability  to  pe¬ 
netrate  farther  into  the  future  deflination  of  man, 
are  found,  from  the  forgoing  obfervations,  to  be 
juft  as  unreafonable,  as  the  childifh  complaints  of 
our  not  being  formed  with  a  microfcopic  eye,  nor 
furniftied  with  an  eagle’s  wing  ;  that  is,  of  not  be¬ 
ing  endowed  with  powers  which  would  fubvert  the 
nature,  and  counteract  the  laws  of  our  prefent  Hate. 

In  order  to  do  juftice  to  the  fubje£t,  I  muff  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  fame  reafoning  which  has  been  now 
employed  with  refpe6t  to  our  knowledge  of  immor¬ 
tality,  is  equally  applicable  to  many  other  branches 
of  intelle6iual  knowledge.  Thus,  why  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  fo  little  of  the  nature  of  that  Eter¬ 
nal  Being  who  rules  the  univerfe  ;  why  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  operates  on  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  is  wholly  concealed  ;  why  we  are  kept  in 
fuch  ignorance,  with  refpecl  to  the  extent  of  his 
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works,  to  the  nature  and  agency  of  fpiritual  beings* 
and  even  with  refpeft  to  the  union  between  our  own 
foul  and  body:  To  all  thefe  and  feveral  other  enquiry 
ies  of  the  fame  kind,  which  often  employ  the  folicit- 
ous  refearches  of  fpeculative  men,  the  anfwer  is  the 
lame  that  was  given  to  the  intereftingqueflion  which 
makes  the  fubjeft  of  our  difcourfe.  The  degree  of 
knowledge  defired,  would  prove  incompatable  with 
the  defign,  and  with  the  proper  bufinefs  of  this  life. 
It  would  raife  us  to  a  fphere  too  exalted ;  would 
reveal  objefts  too  great  and  ftriking  for  our  prefent 
faculties  ;  would  excite  feelings  too  flrong  for  us  to 
bear  ;  in  a  word,  would  unfit  us  for  thinking  or  aft- 
ing  like  human  creatures.  It  is  therefore  referved 
for  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  nature  ;  and  the 
hand  of  Infinite  wifdom  hath  in  mercy  drawn  a  veil 
over  fcenes  which  would  overpower  the  fight  of 
mortals* 

One  inftance,  in  particular,  of  Divine  wifdom, 
is  fo  illuflrious,  and  correfponds  fo  remarkably  with 
our  prefent  fubjeft,  that  I  cannot  pafs  it  over  with¬ 
out  notice  ;  that  is,  the  concealment  under  which 
Providence  has  placed  the  future  events  of  our  life 
on  earth.  The  defire  of  penetrating  into  this  un¬ 
known  region,  has  ever  been  one  of  the  moft  anxious 
paflions  of  men.  It  has  often  feized  the  wife  as 
well  as  the  credulous,  and  given  rife  to  many  vain 
and  impious  fuperftitiorrs  throughout  the  whole 
earth.  Burning  with  curiofity  at  the  approach  of 
fome  critical  event,  and  impatient  under  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  conjefture  and  doubt.  How  cruel  is  Pro¬ 
vidence,  we  are  apt  to  exclaim,  in  denying  to  man 
the  power  of  forefight,  and  in  limiting  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  prefent  moment  ?  Were  he  per- 
mitted  to  look  forward  into  the  courfe  of  defiiny, 
how  much  more  fuitably  would  he  be  prepared  for 
tke  various  turns  and  changes  in  his  life  ?  With 
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what  moderation  would  he  enjoy  his  profperity 
under  the  fore-knowledge  of  an  approaching  re- 
verfe  ?  And  with  what  eagernefs  be  prompted  to 
improve  the  flying  hours,  by  feeing  the  inevitable 
term  draw  nigh  which  was  to  finifh  his  courfe  ? 

But  while  Fancy  indulges  fuch  vain  defires  and 
criminal  complaints,  this  coveted  fore-knowledge 
muft  clearly  appear  to  the  eye  of  Reafon,  to  be  the 
moll  fatal  gift  Which  the  Almighty  could  beftow. 
Jf,  in  this  prefent  mixed  ftate,  all  the  fucceflive 
feenes  of  di  ft  refs  through  which  we  are  to  pafs, 
were  laid  before  us  in  one  view,  perpetual  fadnefs 
would  overcaft  our  life.  Hardly  would  any  tranfi- 
ent  gleams,  of  intervening  joy  be  able  to  force  their 
Way  through  the  cloud.  Faint  would  be  the  relifti 
of  pleafures  of  which  we  forefaw  the  clofe  :  Infup- 
portable  the  burden  of  affliftions  under  which  we 
Were  opprefled  by  a  load  not  only  of  prefent,  but  of 
anticipated  forrow.  Friends  would  begin  their 
union,  with  lamenting  the  day  which  was  to  diflolve 
it ;  and,  with  weeping  eye,  the  parent  would  every 
moment  behold  the  child  whom  he  knew  that  he 
was  to  lofe.  In  fhort,  as  foon  as  that  myfterious 
veil,  which  now  covers  futurity,  was  lifted  up,  all 
the  gaiety  of  life  would  difappear,  its  flattering 
hopes,  its  pleafing  illufions  would  vanifh  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  but  its  vanity  and  fadnefs  remain.  The  fore- 
fight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  inter¬ 
rupt  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ;  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  profpeft  of  the  future,  inftead  of  exciting 
men  to  proper  aftivity,  would  render  them  immove¬ 
able  with  confternation  and  difmay. - How  much 

more  friendly  to  man  is  that  mixture  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance  which  is  allotted  him  in  this  ftate  ! 
Ignorant  of  the  events  which  are  to  befal  us,  and  of 
the  precife  term  which  is  to  conclude  our  life,  by 
this  ignorance  our  enjoyment  of  prefent  objects  is 

favoured  ; 
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favoured  ;  and  knowing  that  death  is  certain,  and 
that  human  affairs  are  full  of  change,  by  this  know¬ 
ledge  our  attachment  to  thofe  objects  is  moderated, 
Precilely  in  the  lame  manner,  as,  by  the  mixture  of 
evidence  and  obfcurity  which  remains  on  the  prof- 
peft  of  a  Future  fiate,  a  proper  balance  is  preferved 
betwixt  dur  love  of  this  life,  and  our  defire  of  a 
better. 

.  ;  ~  ,  > 

The  longer  that  our  thoughts  dwell  on  this  fub- 
ject,  the  more  we  muff  be  convinced,  that  in  nothing 
the  Divine  wifdom  is  more  admirable,  than  in  pro¬ 
portioning  knowledge  to  the  neceffities  of  man. 
In  Read  of  lamenting  our  condition,  that  we  are 
permitted  only  to  fee  as  through  a  glafsy  darkly ,  we 
have  reafon  to  blefs  our  Creator,  no  lefs  for  what 
he  hath  concealed,  than  for  what  he  hath  allowed 
us  to  know.  He  is  wonderful  in  counfel ,  as  he  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  working .  He  is  wife  in  hearty  and  his 
thoughts  are  deep .  How  unfearchable  are  the  riches 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ! 

From  the  whole  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
the  fubje£l,  this  important  inftruHion  arifes.  That 
the  great  defign  of  all  the  knowledge,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  of  the  religious  knowledge  which  God  hath 
afforded  us,  is,  to  fit  us  for  difeharging  the  duties  of 
life.  No  ufelefs  difeoveries  are  made  to  us  in  reli¬ 
gion  :  No  difeoveries  even  of  ufeful  truths,  beyond 
the  precife  degree  of  information^  which  is  fubfervi- 
ent  to  right  conduct.  To  this  great  end  all  our  in¬ 
formation  points.  In  this  centre  all  the  lines  of 
knowledge  meet.  Life  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light  in  the  gofpel  ;  yet  not  fo  difplayed  as  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  curiofity  of  the  world  with  an  aftonifhing 
fpeHacle  ;  but  only  fo  far  made  known,  as  to  affift 
and  fnpport  us  in  the  pra£tice  of  our  duty.  If  the 
difeovery  were  more  imperfeff,  it  would  excite  no 

defire 
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defire  of  immortality  ;  if  it  were  more  full  and  fink¬ 
ing,  it  would  render  us  carelefs  of  life.  On  the  fii  ft 
fuppofition,  no  fufficient  motive  to  virtue  would  ap¬ 
pear  ;  on  the  fecond,  no  proper  trial  of  it  would  re¬ 
main.  In  the  one  cafe,  we  fhould  think  and  aft 
like  men  who  have,  their  portion  only  in  this  world  ; 
in  the  other  cafe,  like  men  who  have  no  concern 
with  this  world  at  all.  Whereas  now,  by  the  wife 
conftitution  of  Heaven,  we  are  placed  in  the  molt 
favourable  fituation  for  afting,  with  propriety,  our 
allotted  part  here  ;  and  for  rifing,  in  due  courie,  to 
higher  honor  and  happinefs  hereafter. 

Let  us  then  fecond  the  kind  intentions  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  aft  upon  the  plan  which  it  hath  pointed 
out*  Checking  our  inquifitive  folicitude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently 
improve  what  he  hath  made  known.  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  candidates  for 
Heaven.  Looking  upon  thefe  as  only  different 
views  of  one  confident  charafter,  let  us  carry  on 
our  preparation  for  Heaven,  not  by  abftrafting  our- 
felves  from  the  concerns  of  this  world,  but  by  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  and  offices  of  every  flation  in  life. 
Living  foberly ,  righteoufy>  and  godly  in  the  prefent 
world ,  let  us  look  for  that  bleffed  hope ,  and  the  gloria 
mis  appearing  of  the  great  Godi  and  our  Saviour  Je - 
fus  Chrifl . 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
That  the  reafonings  in  this  difeourfe  give  no  ground 
to  apprehend  any  danger  of  our  being  too  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate.  I  have 
fhown  the  hurtful  effefts  which  would  fellow  from 
too  bright  and  full  a  difeovery  of  the  glorv  of  that 
ftate  ;  and  in  fhewing  this,  I  have  juftified  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Providence,  which  permits  no  fuch  difeove¬ 
ry.  But  as  our  nature  is  at  prefent  conftituted,  at¬ 
tached  by  fo  many  ftrong  conneftions  to  the  world 

of 
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of  fenle,  and  enjoying  a  communication  fo  feeble 
and  diftant  with  the  world  of  Spirits,  we  need  fear  no 
danger  from  Cultivating  intercourse  with  the  latter 
as  much  as  poffible.  Qn  the  contrary,  from  that 
intercourfe  the  chief  Security  of  our  virtue  is  to  be 
fought.  The  bias  of  our  nature  leans  fo  much  to¬ 
wards  fenfe,  that  from  this  fide  the  peril  is  to  be 
dreaded,  and  on  this  fide  the  defence  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Let  us  then  walk  by  faith.  Let  us  ftrengtherx 
this  principle  of  action  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power. 
Let  us  implore  the  Divine  grace,  to  ftrengthen  it 
within  us  more  and  more  :  That  we  may  thence  de¬ 
rive  an  antidote  againft  that  Subtile  poifon,  which 
inceflant  commerce  with  the  obje£ts  of  fenfe  diffufes 
through  our  fouls  •  that  we  may  hence  acquire  pu¬ 
rity  and  dignity  of  manners  Suited  to  our  divine 
hopes  ;  and,  undefiled  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 
unfihaken  by  its  terrdurs,  may  preferve  to  the  end  one 
conllant  tenour  of  integrity.  Till  at  laft,  having,  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  Chriftianfaith,  happily  finished  the 
period  of  difeipline,  we  enter  on  that  ftate,  where  a 
far  nobler  Scene  (hall  open ;  where  eternal  obje6ts 
fhall  ihine  in  their  native  Splendour ;  where,  this 
twilight  of  mortal  life  being  paft,  the  Sun  of  right- 
coufnefs  Shall  rife  ;  and  that  which  is  perfect  being 
come ,  that  which  is  in  part  fhall  be  done  away . 
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On  the  D  eath  of  Christ. 

>4  '•  V 

Preached  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 

Lord's  Supper. 


\  * 

JOHN ,  xvii.  i. 

Jfefus  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ,  and  faidy  Father  t 

The  hour  is  come 

These  were  the  words  of  our  bleffed  Lord 
on  a  memorable  ocbafion.  The  feafl  of  the  paffo- 
verdrew  nigh,  at  which  he  knew  that  he  was  tofuffer. 
-The  night  was  arrived  wherein  he  was  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  had  fpent 
the  evening  in  conference  with  his  difciples  ;  like  a 
dying  father  in  the  midft  of  his  family,  mingling 
confolations  with  his  laft  inftru£lions.  When  he 
had  ended  his  difcourfe  to  them,  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaveiiy  and,  with  the  words  which  I  have  now 
read,  began  that  folemn  prayer  of  interceflion  for 
the  church,  which  clofed  his  miniftry.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after,  he  went  forth  with  his  difcipl  es  into  the 
garden  of  Gethfemane,  and  furrendered  himfelf  to 
thofe  who  came  to  apprehend  him. 
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Such  was  the  fituation  of  our  Lord,  at  the  time  of 
his  pronouncing  thele  words.  He  faw  his  million 
on  the  point  of  being  accomplilhed.  He  had  the 
profpett  full  before  him,  of  ail  that  he  was  about  to 
fuller.- — Father  !  the  hoar  is  come .- — What  hour  ? 
An  hour  the  mod  critical,  the  molt  pregnant  with 
great  events,  fmce  hours  had  begun  to  be  numbered, 
mce  time  had  begun  to  run.  It  was  the  hour  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  was  to  terminate  the  labours 
of  his  important  life,  by  a  death  dill  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  illuftrious  ;  the  hour  of  atoning,  by  his 
fufferings,  for  the  guilt  of  mankind  ;  the  hour  of 
accomplidring  prophecies,  types,  and  fymbols,  which 
had  been  carried  on  through  a  feries  of  ages  ;  the 
hour  of  concluding  the  old,  and  of  introducing  to 
the  world  the  new  difpenlation  of  religion  ;  the 
hour  of  his  triumphing  over  the  world,  and  death 
and  hell  ;  the  hour  of  his  erefting  that  fpiritual 
kingdom  which  is  to  lad  forever.  Such  is  the  hour, 
luch  are  the  events*  which  you  are  to  commemorate 
in  the  facrament  of  our  Lord’s  Supper.  I  fhall  at¬ 
tempt  to  let  them  before  you  as  proper  fubjetls, 
at  this  time,  of  your  devout  meditation,  To  dit- 
play  them  m  their  genuine  majedy,  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  man. 

I.  This  was  the  hour  in  which  Chrift  was  glo- 
rified  by  his  fufferings.  The  whole  oi  his  hie  had 
difcovered  much  real  greatnels,  under  a  mean  ap¬ 
pearance.  Through  the  cloud  ol  his  humiliation, 
his  native  1  uft re  often  broke  forth  ;  but  never  did  it 
fhine  lb  bright,  as  in  this  lad,  this  trying  hour.  It 
was  indeed  the  hour  of  didrefs,  and  of  blood.  He 
knew  it  to  be  fuch  :  and  when  he  tittered  the  words 
of  the  Text,  he  had  before  his  eyes,  the  executioner 
and  the  crqls,  the  fcourge*  the  nails,  and  the  fpear* 
But  by  profpe&s  of  this  nature  his  loul  was  not  t6 
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be  overcome.  It  is  diftrefs  which  ennobles  ever y 
great  charafter;  and  diftrefs  was  to  glorify  the 
Son  o i  God.  He  Was  now  to  teach  all  man¬ 
kind,  by  his  example,  how  to  fulfer  and  to  die. 
He  was  to  Hand  forth  before  his  enemies,  as  the 
faithful  witnefs  of  the  truth  juftifying  by  his  be¬ 
haviour  the  charafter  which  he  affumed,  and  feal- 
ing  with  his  blood  the  dodtrine  which  he  taught. 

What  magnanimity  in  all  his  words  and  adtions 
on  this  great  occafion  !  The  court  of  Herod,  the 
judgment-hall  of  Pilate,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  were  fo 
many  theatres  prepared  for  his  difplaying  all  the 
virtues  of  a  conftant  and  patient  mind.  When  led 
foith  to  fuffer,  the  firft  voice  which  we  hear  from 
him,  is  a  generous  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  his 
unfortunate,  though  guilty,  country  ;  and,  to  the 
Hft  moment  of  his  life,  we  behold  him  in  poffeflion 
of  the  fame  gentle  and  benevolent  fpirit.  No  up¬ 
braiding,  no  complaining  expreflion  efcaped  from 
his  lips,  during  the  long  and  painful  approaches  of 
a  cruel  death.  He  betrayed  no  fy mptom  of  a  weak 
or  a  vulgar,  of  a  difcompofed  or  impatient  mind. 
V  ith  the  utmoft  attention  of  filial  tendernefs,  he 
committed  his  aged  mother  to  the  care  of  his  belov¬ 
ed  difciple*.  With  all  the  dignity  of  a  fove  reign, 
^5  confcrred  pardon  on  a  penitent  fellow  fufFerer. 
With  a  greatnefs  of  mind  beyond  example,  he  fpent 
his  la  ft  moments  in  apologies  and  prayers  for  thofe 
who  were  fhedding  his  blood. 

By  wonders  in  heaven, and  wonders  on  earth,  was 
this  hour  diftmguifhed.  All  nature  feemed  to  feel 
it  ;  and  the  dead  and  the  living  bore  witnefs  to  its 
importance.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
hmn ■  The  earth  (hook.  There  was  darknefs 
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over  all  the  land.  The  graves,  were  opened,  and 
many  who  Jtepti  arofe  and  went  into  the  Holy 
City .  Nor  were  the fe  the  only  prodigies  of  this 
awful  hour.  The  molt  hardened  hearts  were  fub- 
dued  and  changed.  The  judge  who,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  multitude,  palTed  fentencc  againft  him, 
publickly  attefted  his  innocence.  The  Roman  cen-^ 
tur ion  who  prefided  at  the  execution,  glorified  God , 
and  acknowledged  the  fufferer  to  be  more  than  mam 
After  he  faw  the  things  which  had  pajftd ,  he  faid> 
Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  perfon  ;  truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God.  The  Jewifh  malefaftor  who  was 
crucified  with  him,  addrefled  him  as  a  King,  and 
implored  his  favour.  Even  the  crowd  of  infenfible 
fpedlators,  who  had  come  forth  as  to  a  common 
fpettacle,  and  who  began  with  clamours  and  intuits, 
returned  home ,  fmiting  their  breafts.— Look  back  on 
the  heroes,  the  philo fophers,  the  legiflatofs  of  old* 
View  them  in  their  laft  moments.  Re  cal  every  cir~ 
cumflance  which  diflinguifhed  their  departure  from 
the  world.  Where  can  you  find  fuch  an  afiem- 
blage  of  high  virtues,  and  of  great  events,  as  con¬ 
curred  at  the  death  of  Chrifi  ?  Where,  to  many 
teflimonies  given  to  the  dignity  dfthe  dying  pertoiij 
by  earth,  and  by  heaven  ? 

II,  This  was  the  hour  in  which  Chrift  atoned 
for  the  fins  of  mankind,  and  accomplifhed  our  etei- 
nal  redemption,  ft  was  the  hour  when  that  great 
facrifice  was  offered  up,  the  efficacy  of  which  leaches 
back  to  the  firfl  tranfgreflion  of  man,  and  extends 
forward  to  the  end  of  time  ;  the  hour  when,  from 
the  crofs,  as  from  an  high  altar,  the  olood  was  flow~ 
ing,  which  wafhed  a  way  the  guilt  of  the  nations. 

This  awful  difpenfation  of  the  Almighty  contains 
.myfteries  which  are  beyond  the  difcovery  of  mam 
It  is  one  of  thofe  things  into  which  the  angels  aefire 
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to  look.  What  has  been  revealed  to  us  is,  That  the 
death  of  Chrifi  was  the  interpolation  of  Heaven  for 
preventing  the  ruin  of  human  kind.  We  know, 
that  under  the  government  of  God,  mifery  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  guilt.  Alter  rational  crea¬ 
tures  had,  by  their  criminal  condu£l,  introduced 
diforder  into  the  Divine  kingdom,  there  was  no 
ground  to  believe,  that  by  their  penitence  and  pray¬ 
ers  alone  they  could  prevent  the  deflrudion  which 
threatened  them.  The  prevalence  of  propitiatory 
fa cri flees  throughout  the  earth,  proclaims  it  to  be 
the  general  fenle  of  mankind,  that  mere  repentance 
w^s  not  of  lufficient  avail  to  expiate  fin,  or  to  flop 
its  penal  effeds.  By  the  conflant  aljufions  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  New  Teflament  to  the  facri- 
fices  under  the  Law,  as  pre-fignifyirig  a  great  atone¬ 
ment  made  by  Chrifi  ;  and  by  the  ftrong  expref- 
fions  which  are  ufed  jn  deferring  the  effeds  of  his 
death,  the  facred  writers  ffiow,  as  plainly  as  lan¬ 
guage  allows,  that  there,  was  an  efficacy  in  his  fuf- 
ferings,  f^r  beyond  chat  of  mere  example  and  in- 
itrudion.  The  nature  anil  extent  of  that  efficacy 
we  are  unafale,  as  yet,  fully  to  trace.  Part  we  are 
capable  of  beholding  ;  and  the  wifdom  of  what  wa 
behold,  we  have  reafon  to  adore.  We  difeern  in 
this  plan  of  redemption,  the  evil  of  fin  ftrongly  ex- 

1  *  anc^  tl?e  Ju^ce  °f  the  divine  government 

aw  uily  exemplified,  in  Chrifi  fufFering  for  finners 
But  let  us  not  imagine,  that  our  prefect  difeoveries 
pntold  the  whole  influence  of  the  death  of  Chrifi; 

It  is  connected  with  caufes  into  which  we  cannot 
penetrate.  It  produces  confluences  too  extenfive 
01  us  to  explore.  God’s  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts .  In  all  things  we  fee  only  in  part ;  and 

dlhiiy.  any  re’ we  fee  aIr°  ihroush  0  e1*/*, 
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This,  however,  is  fully  manifeft,  that  redemption 
is  one  of  the  mou  glorious  works  of  the  Almighty. 
If  the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was  great 
and  illuftrious  ;  that  hour,  wherefrom  the  dark  and 
fcrrniefs  mafs,  this  fairfyflem  of  nature  arofe  at  the 
Divine  command;  w hen  the  morning Jl-ars fang  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  the fons  of  God  flouted  for  joy  ;  nolefs 
illuftrious  is  the  hour  of  the  reftoration  of  the  world  ; 
the  hour  when,  from  condemnation  and  mifery,  it 
emerged  into  happinefs  and  peace.  With  lefs  ex¬ 
ternal  majefly  it  was  attended,  but  is,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  the  more  wonderful,  that  under  an  appear¬ 
ance  fo  firnple,  fuch  great  events  were  covered. 

III.  In  this  hour  the  long  feries  of  prophecies* 
vifions,  types,  and  figures,  was  accomplifhed.  This 
was  the  centre  in  which  they  all  met  :  This  the 
point  towards  which  they  had  tended  and  verged, 
throughout  the  courfe  of  fo  many  generations. 
You  behold  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  handing,  if 
we  may  fpeak  fo,  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  doing 
homage.  You  behold  Mofes  and  Aaron  bearing 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  ;  David  and  Elijah  pre- 
fenting  the  oracle  of  teftimony.  You  behold  all 
the  priefls  and  facrifices,all  the  rites  and  ordinances, 
all  the  types  and  fymbols,  aflernbled  together  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  confummation.  Without  the  death  of 
Chrift,  the  worfhip  and  ceremonies  of  the  Law 
would  have  remained  a  pompous,  but  unmeaning 
inflitution.  In  the  hour  when  he  was  crucified, 
the  book  with  the  feven  feals  was  opened.  Every 
rite  affumed  its  fignificancy  ;  every  prediflion  met 
its  event  ;  every  fymbol  difplayed  its  correfpond- 
ence. 

The  dark,  and  feemingly  ambiguous  method  of 
conveying  important  difcoveries  under  figures  and 
emblems,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  facred  books, 
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The  fpirit  of  God,  in  pre-fignifying  the  death  of 
Chrift,  adopted  that  plan,  according  to  which  the 
whole  knowledge  of  thofe  early  ages  was  propagat¬ 
ed  through  the  world.  Under  the  veil  of  myfteri- 
ous  allufion,  all  wifdom  was  then  concealed.  From 
the  fenfible  world,  images  were  every  where  bor¬ 
rowed,  to  delcribe  things  unfeen.  More  was  un- 
derftood  to  be  meant,  than  was  openly  exprefled. 
By  enigmatical  rites,  the  Prieft  communicated  his 
doftrines  ;  by  parables  and  allegories,  the  Philofo- 
pher  inftrufted  Ins  difciples  ;  even  the  Legifiator, 
by  figurative  layings,  commanded  the  reverence  of 
the  people.  Agreeably  to  this  prevailing  mode  of 
infhu&ion,  the  whole  difpenfation  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  io  conduced,  as  to  be  the  fhadow  and 
thy  figure  Gf  a  1  piritual  (yflem.  Every  remarkable 
erent,  every  diliinguilhed  perfonage,  under  the  Law, 
is  interpreted  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  bearing 
fome  reference  to  the  hour  of  which  we  treat.  If 
liaac  was  laid  upon  the  altar  as  an  innocent  vifhrn  ; 
ir  David  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  wicked, 
and  reflored  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  if  the  brazen  fer- 
pent  was  lifted  up  to  heal  the  people  ;  if  the  rock 
Was  fmiten  by  Mofes,  tofurnifli  drink  in  the  wilder- 

nefs  ;  all  >vere  types  of  Chrift,  and  alluded  to  bis 
death. 

In  predicting  the  fame  event  the  language  of  an¬ 
cient  prophecy  was  magnificent,  but  feemingly  con- 
,  tradifiory  :  for  it  foretold  a  Meffinh,  who  was  to 
be  at  once  a  fufferer  and  a  conqueror.  The  Star 
was  to  come  out  of  Jacob ,  and  the  Branch  to  fpring 
f'rom  the  fem  of  Jeffe.  Cue  Nngel  of  the  Covenant , 
the  Define  of  all  Nations }  was  to  come  fuddenly  to  his 
temple  ;  and  to  him  was  to  be  the  gathering;  of  the 
people.  Yet  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  to  be  dcfpifrd 
and  rejected  of  men  ;  he  was  to  be  taken  from  prifon 
and  from  judgment,  and  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
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flaugbter.  T  hough  he  was  a  man  of  forrows  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  grief y  yet  the  Gentiles  were  to  come  to 
his  light ,  and  Kings  to  the  brightnefs  of  his  rijing . 
In  the  hour  when  Chrifl;  died,  thole  prophetical 
riddles  were  folved  ;  thofe  feeming  contradi£lions 
were  reconciled.  The  obfeurity  of  oracles,  and  the 
ambiguity  or  types,  vanifhed.  Th s  fun  of  nghte - 
oufnefs  rofe  ;  and,  together  with  the  dawn  of  religi¬ 
on,  thole  fh^dows  paffed  away, 

\ 

IV.  This  was  the  hour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Law,  and  the  introdu6lion  of  the  Gofpel  ;  the  hour 
of  terminating  the  old,  and  of  beginning  the  new 
difpenfation  of  religious  knowledge  and  worship 
throughout  the  earth.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  foims 
the  moft  auguft  era  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hiflory  of  mankind.  When  Chrifl;  was  fuffering 
*  •  *  y  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  Evan- 

gelifls,  that  he  faid,  I  thirjl  ;  and  that  they  filled  a 
fpunge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  After 
he  had  tafied  the  vinegar ,  knowing  that  all  things 
were  now  acconiphjhed ,  and  the  feriptures  fulfilled ,  he 
jdidy  It  is  Jinijfhed* ;  that  is.  This  offered  draught  ot 
vinegar  was  the  lafl  circumflance  predicted  by  an 
ancient  Phophetf,  that  remained  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  virion  and  the  prophecy  are  now  fealed  :  The 
Mofaic  difpenfation  is  clofed.  And  he  bowed  his 
heady  and  gave  up  the  ghojl. 

It  is  finifned . — When  he  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
changed  the  ftate  of  the  univerfe.  At  that  moment 
the  Law  ceafed,  and  the  Gofpel  commenced.  This 
was  the  ever  memorable  point  of  time  which  fepa- 
rated  the  old  and  the  new  world  from  each  other. 
0n  one  fide  of  the  point  of  reparation,  you  behold 
the  Law,  with  its  prielts,  it£  facrifices,  and  its  rites, 
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retiring  from  fight.  On  the  other  fide,  you  behold 
the  Gofpel  with  its  fimple  and  venerable  mllitutions, 
coming  forward  into  view.  Significantly  was  the 
veil  of  the  temple  rent  in  this  hour  ;  for  the  glory 
then  departed  from  between  the  cherubims.  The 
legal  High  Pried  delivered  up  his  Urim  and 
Thummin,  his  bread  plate,  his  robes,  and  his  in- 
cenfe  :  And  Christ  dood  forth  as  the  great  High 
Pried  of  all  lucceeding  generations.  By  that  one 
facrifice,  which  he  now  offered,  he  abolilhed  (acri- 
fices  forever.  Altars  on  which  the  fire  had  blazed 
for  ages,  were  now  to  fmoke  no  more.  Victims 
were  no  more  to  bleed.  Not  with  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goatsy  but  with  his  own  bloody  he  now  entered  into 
-  the  Holy  Place,  there  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  God 
for  us . 

This  was  the  hour  of  affocialion  and  union  to  all 
the  worfhippers  of  God.  When  Chrid  faid,  It  is 
fnijhedy  he  threw  down  the  wall  of  partition  which 
had  fo  long  divided  the  Gentile  from  the  Jew.  Pie 
gathered  into  one,  all  the  faithful,  out  of  every 
kindred  and  people.  He  proclaimed  the  hour  to 
be  come,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
ffiould  be  no  longer  confined  to  one  nation,  nor 
his  worfhip  to  one  temple  ;  but  over  all  the  earth, 
the  worfhippers  of  the  Father  fhould  ferve  him  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth .  From  that  hour  they  who 
dwelt  in  the  uttermof  ends  of  the  earthy  Jlr angers 
to  the  covenant  of  promife,  began  to  be  brought  nigh. 
In  that  hour,  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  dawned  from 
afar  on  the  JBritifh  iflands. 

During  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  Providence  feemed 
to  be  occupied  in  preparing  the  world  for  this  re¬ 
volution.  The  whole  Jewifh  economy  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  ufher  it  in.  The  knowledge  of  God  was  pre- 
ferved  unextinguifhed  in  one  corner  of  the  world, 
that  thence,  in  due  time,  might  iffue  forth  the  light 
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which  was  to  overfpread  the  earth.  Succeffive  re¬ 
velations  gradually  enlarged  the  views  of  men  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  bounds  of  Judea,  to  a  more  ex-, 
tenfive  kingdom  of  God.  Signs  and  miracles  awak¬ 
ened  their  expectation,  and  directed  their  eyes  to¬ 
wards  this  great  event.  Whether  God  defeended 
on  the  flaming  mountain,  or  fpoke  by  the  Prophet's 
voice  ;  whether  he  fcattered  his  chofen  people  into 
captivity,  or  re-aflembled  them  in  their  own  land  ; 
he  was  (till  carrying  on  a  progreffive  plan,  which 
was  accomplifhed  at  the  death  of  Chrift. 

Not  only  in  the  territories  of  Ifrael,  but  over  all 
the  earth,  the  great  difpenfarions  of  Providence  ref- 
pefted  the  approach  of  this  important  hour.  If 
empires  rofe  or  fell  ;  if  war  divided,  or  peace  united 
the  nations  |  if  learning  civilized  their  manners,  or 
philofophy  enlarged  their  views  !  all  was,  by  the 
fecret  decree  of  Heaven,  made  to  ripen  the  world 
for  that  fulnefs  of  time ,  when  Chrift  was  to  publifh 
the  whole  counfel  of  God.  The  Perfian,  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian,  the  Roman  conqueror,  entered  upon  the 
ftage  each  at  his  predicted  period  :  and,  though  he 
meant  not  foy  neither  did  his  heart  think  foy  minifler- 
ed  to  this  hour.  The  revolutions  of  power,  and 
the  fucceffion  of  monarchies,  were  fo  arranged  by 
Providence,  as  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  Gof- 
pel  through  the  habitable  world,  after  the  day  had 
arrived,  when  the  font  which  was  cut  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  without  hands ,  Jhould  become  a  great  mountain 9 
and  Jill  the  earth*.  This  was  the  day  which  Abra¬ 
ham  faw  afar  ojfy  and  was  glad .  This  was  the  day 
which  many  Prophets  and  Kings>  and  righteous  men 
defired  to  jsey  but  could  not :  the  day  for  which  the 
tarncjl  expectation  of  the  creature y  long  oppreffed 
with  ignorance,  and  bewildered  in  fuperftiticn, 
might  be  mftly  faid  to  wait. 
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V.  T  his  waslhe  hour  ofChrift’s  triumph  over  all 
the  powers  of  darknefs  ;  the  hour  in  which  he  over¬ 
threw  dominions  and  thrones,  led  captivity  captive , 
and  gave  gif ts  unto  men.  The  conteft  which  the  king¬ 
dom  of  darknefs  had  long  maintained  again!!  the 
kingdom  of  light,  was  now  brought  to  its  crifis.  The 
period  was  come,  when  the  feed  o  f  the  woman Jliould 
bruife  the  head  of  the  ferpent.  For  many  ages,  the 
moll  grofs  fuperftition  had  filled  the  earth.  The  glory 
of  the  uncorruptible  God  was  every  where  except  in 
the  land  of  Judea,  changed  into  images  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds>  andbeajlsy  and  creeping 
things.  The  world  which  the  Almighty  created  for 
himfelf,  feemed  to  have  become  a  temple  of  idols. 
Even  to  vices  and  paflions  altars  were  raifed  ;  and, 
what  was  entitled  Religion  was  in  effeft  a  difeipline 
of  impurity.  In  the  mid  ft  of  this  univerfal  dark¬ 
nefs,  Satan  had  erefied  his  throne  ;  and  the  learned 
and  polifhed,  as  well  as  the  favage  nations,  bowed 
down  before  him.  But  at  the  hour  when  Chrift  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  crofs,  the  fignal  of  his  defeat  was  giv¬ 
en.  His  kingdom  fuddenly  departed  from  him 
the  reign  of  idolatry  pafted  away  :  He  was  beheld  to 
fall  like  lightning  from  Heaven.  In  that  hour,  (he 
foundation  of  every  pagan  temple  fhook.  The  fta- 
tue  of  every  falfe  God  tottered  on  its  bafe.  The 
prieft  fled  from  his  falling  fhrine  ;  and  the  Heathen 
oracles  became  dumb  for  ever. 

As  on  the  crofs  Chrift  triumphed  over  Satan,  fo 
he  overcame  his  auxiliary  the  world.  Long  had  fc 
affailed  him  with  its  temptations  and  difeourage- 
ments.  In  this  hour  of  fevere  trial,  he  furmounted 
them  all.  Formerly  he  had  defpifed  the  pleafures 
of  the  world.  He  now  baffled  its  terrours.  Flence 
he  is  juftly  faid  to  have  crucifed  the  world.  By  his 
fufferings  he  ennobled  diftrefs  ;  and  he  darkened 
the  luftre  of  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  life.  He 
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diicovered  to  his  followers  the  path  which  leads, 
through  affliftion,  to  glory  and  to  vifiory  ;  and  he 
imparted  to  them  the  fame  fpirit  which  enabled  him 
to  overcome.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world .  In 
this  world  ye  Jhall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good 
cheer  ;  I  have  overcome  the  world*. 

Death  alfo,  the  la  ft  foe  of  man,  was  the  vi£lim  of 
this  hour.  The  formidable  appearance  of  the 
fpe£tre  remained  ;  but  his  dart  was  taken  away, 
k  or,  in  the  hour  when  Chrift  expiated  guilt,  he  dis¬ 
armed  death,  by  fecuring  the  refurre&ion  of  the  juft. 
When  he  faid  to  his  penient  fellow  (ufFerer,  To - 
aciy  thou  Jhalt  be  zvith  me  in  Paradife ,  he  announced 
to  alj  his  followers  the  certainty  of  heavenly  blifs. 
lie  declared  the  chcrubims  to  be  difmifted,  and  the 
faming  fword  to  be  fheathed,  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  fall,  to  keep  from  man  ike  way  of  the 
tree  of  lifet.  Faint,  before  this  period,  had  been 
the  hope,  indiftind  the  profped,  which  even  good 
men  enjoyed  cf  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Life  and 
immortality  were  now  brought  to  light.  From  the  hill 
of  Calvary,  the  firft  clear  and  certain  view  was  given 
to  the  world  of  the  everlafting  manfions.  Since 
that  hour,  they  have  been  the  perpetual  confola- 
tion  of  believers  in  Chrift.  Under  trouble,  they 
looth  their  minds  ;  amidft  temptation,  they  fup- 
port  their  virtue  ;  and,  in  their  dying  moments, 
enable  them  to  fay,  0  death  /  where  is  thy  fling  ? 
0  grave  !  where  is  thy  villory  ? 

VI.  This  was  the  hour  when  our  Lord  ered- 
ed  that  fpiritual  kingdom  which  is  never  to  end. 
How  vain  are  the  counfels  and  defigns  of  men  ! 
How  fhallow  is  the  policy  of  the  wicked  !  How 
flaort  their  triumphing  !  The  enemies  of  Chrift 

imagined 
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imagined,  that  in  this  hour  they  had  fuccefsfully 

accomplished  their  plan  for  his  deftruCtion.  They 
believed,  that  they  had  entirely  fcattered  the  final! 
party  of  his  followers,  and  had  extinguished  his 

name  and  his  honor  forever.  In  derifion  they  ad- 

dreffed  him  as  a  King.  They  clothed  him  with 
purple  robes  ;  they  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of 
thorns  5  they  put  a  reed  into  his  hand  ;  and,  with 
infulting  mockery,  bowed  the  knee  before  him. 
Blind  and  impious  men  !  How  little  did  they  know, 
that  the  Almighty  was  at  that  moment  Jetting  him 
as  a  King  on  the  hill  of  Sion  ;  giving  him  the  Heathen 
for  his  inheritancey  and  the  uttermofi  parts  of  the 
\ earth  for  his  pojejfion  !  How  little  did  they  know, 
that  their  badges  of  mock  royalty  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  converted  into  the  fignals  of  abfolute  domin¬ 
ion*  and  the  inftruments  of  irreftflible  power  !  The 
i-eed  which  they  put  into  his  hands  became  a  rod  of 
iron ,  with  which  he  was  to  break  in  pieces  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  a  Sceptre,  with  which  he  was  to  rule  the  uni- 
verfe  in  righteoufnefs.  The  crofs,  which  they 
thought  was  to  ftigmatize  him  with  infamy,  became 
the  enfism  of  his  renown.  Inflead  of  being  the  re- 

o  O 

proach  of  his  followers,  it  was  to  be  their  boafl  and 
their  glory.  The  crofs  was  to  fhine  on  palaces  and 
churches,  throughout  the  earth.  It  was  to  be  af- 
fumed  as  the  diftinCtion  of  the  mod  powerful  mon- 
archs,  and  to  wave  in  the  banner  of  victorious  ar¬ 
mies,  when  the  memory  of  Herod  and  Pilate  fhould 
be  accurfed  ;  when  Jerufalem  fhould  be  reduced  to 
alhes,  and  the  Jews  be  vagabonds  over  all  the 
world. 

Thefe  were  the  triumphs  which  commenced  at 
this  hour.  Our  Lord  faw  them  already  in  their 
birth  ;  he  faw  of  the  travail  of  his  fouly  and  was 
fatisfied.  He  beheld  the  word  of  God  going 
forth,  conquering,  and  to  conquer  ;  fubduing  to 
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the  obedience  of  his  laws,  the  fubduers  of  the  world; 
carrying  light  into  the  regions  of  darknefs,  and  mild- 
riels  into  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  He  beheld 
the  Gentiles  waiting  below  the  crofs,  to  receive  the 
Gofpel.  He  beheld  Ethiopia  and  the  Ijlesjir etching 
out  their  hands  to  God  ;  the  defart  beginning  to  re¬ 
joice,  and  to  blojfom  as  the  rofe  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  filling  the  earth ,  as  the  waters  cover  the  fed 
Well  pi  ea  fed,  he  (aid.  It  is  finifhtd .  As  a  con¬ 
queror,  he  retired  from  the  field,  reviewing  his  tri¬ 
umphs  :  He  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghojl . 

- - From  that  hour,  Chrift  was  no  longer  a  mortal 

man,  but  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  ;  the 
glorious  King  of  men  and  angels,  of  whbfe  domin¬ 
ion  there  fhall  be  no  end.  His  triumphs  fhall  per- 
pertually  increafe.  His  name  flail  endure  forever  ; 
it  fiall  laf  as  long  as  the  fun  ;  men  fhall  be  blejfed  in 
him ,  and  all  nations  fiall  call  him  vlcjfed. 

Such  were  the  tranfa£Kons,  fuch  the  effe&s  of  this 
ever  memorable  hour.  With  all  thole  great  events 
was  the  mind  of  our  Lord  filled,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  faid.  Father,  tht  hour  is  come . 
From  this  view  which  we  have  taken  of  thisfubjeft, 
permit  me  to  fuggeft,  what  ground  it  affords  to 
confide  in  the  rriercy  of  God*  for  the  pardon  of  fin; 
to  truft  to  his  faithfulriefs,  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  all  his  promifes  ;  and  to  approach  to  him,  with 
gratitude  and  devotion  in  afcls  of  worfhip. 

In  the  firft  place*  The  death  of  Chrift  affords 
us  ground  to  confide  in  the  Divine  mercy,  for  the 
pardon  of  fin.  All  the  fteps  of  that  high  difpenfa- 
iion  of  Providence,  which  we  have  considered,  lead 
direttly  to  this  conclufion,  He  that  [pared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  fiall  he 
not  with  him  alfo  freely  give  us  all  things*?  This  is 
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the  final  refult  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Gofpel.  On 
t  nis  reds  that  great  fy Item  of  confolation,  which  it 
hath  reared  up  for  men.  W e  are  not  left  to  dubious 
and  intricate  reafonings,  concerning  the  conduft 
which  God  may  be  expetled  to  hold  towards  his  of¬ 
fending  creatures.  But  we  are  led  to  the  view  of  im¬ 
portant  and  illuflrious  faffs,  which  ftrike  the  mind 
with  evidence  irrefiftible.  For,  is  it  polfible  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  fuch  great  operations  as  I  have  endeav¬ 
oured  to  defcribe,  were  carried  on  by  the  Almighty 
in  vain  ?  Did  he  excite  in  the  hearts  of  his  creatures, 
fuch  encouraging  hopes,  without  any  intention  tofuU 
fii  them  ?  After  fo  long  a  preparation  of  goodnefs, 
could  he  mean  to  deny  forgivenefs  to  the  penitent 
and  the  humble  ?  When,  overcome  by  the  fenfe  of 
guilt, man  looks  up  with  an  aftonifhed  eye  to  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  Creator,  let  him  recolleff  that  hour  of 
which  the  Text  fpeaks,  and  be  comforted.  The  fig- 
nals  of  Divine  mercy,  erefled  in  his  view,  are  too 
confpicuous  to  be  either  diftrufted  or  miflaken. 

In  the  next  p!ace>  The  difcoveries  of  this  hour 
afford  the  higheft  reafon  to  truft  in  the  Divine 
faithfulnefs,  tor  the  accomplifhment  of  every  prom- 
ife  which  remains  yet  unfulfilled.  For  this  was 
the  hour  of  the  completion  of  God’s  ancient  cove¬ 
nant.  It  was  the  performance  of  the  mercy,  promifed 
to  the  fathers .  \Ve  behold  the  confummation  of 
a  great  plan,  which,  throughout  a  courfe  of  ages, 
had  been  uniformly  purfued  5  and  which,  againft 
every  human  appearance,  was,  at  the  appointed  mo¬ 
ment,  exaftly  fulfilled.  No  word  that  is  gone  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  fh  all  fail.  No  length  of 
time  alters  his  purpofe.  No  obflacles  can  retard  it. 
Towards  the  ends  accomplifhed  in  this  hour,  the 
inoft  repugnant  inftruments  were  made  to  operate* 
We  difeern  God  bending  to  his  purpofe,  the  jar¬ 
ring 
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ring  paffions^  the  oppofite  interefts,  and  even  the 
vices  of  men  ;  uniting  (eeming  contrarieties  in  his 
Icherfte  ;  making  the  zorath  of  man  to  praife  him  ; 
obliging  the  ambition  of  Princes,  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  the  malice  of  Satan,  all  to  concur,  either 
in  bringing  forward  this  hour,  or  in  completing 
its  deftined  effedis.  With  what  entire  confidence 
ought  we  to  wait  for  the  fulfilmeitt  of  all  his  other 
promifes  in  their  due  time  ;  even  when  events  are 
niofl  embroiled,  and  the  profpedt  is  moft  difcourag- 
ing  ?  Although  thou  j ayejl,  Thou  canjl  not  fee  him  • 
y:et  judgment  is  before  him  ;  therefore  truf  thouinhim* 
Be  attentive  only  to  perform  thy  duty  ;  leave  the 
event  to  God  ;  and  be  allured  that  under  the  direc- 
tidn  of  his  Providence,  all  things,  Jhall  work  together 
for  a  happy  iflue. 

Lastly^  The  eonfiderafcion  of  this  whole  fiib- 
je£l  tends  to  excite  gratitude  and  devotion,  when 
We  approach  to  God  in  a6ls  of  worfhip.  The  hour 
of  which  I  have  difeourfed,  prefents  him  to  us  in 
the  amiable  light  of  the  Deliverer  of  mankind,  the 
Reftorer  of  our  forfeited  hopes.  We  behold  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Almighty,  foftened  by  the  mild  rad¬ 
iance  of  condefcenfion  and  mercy.  We  behold 
him  diminifhing  the  awful  diltance  at  which  we 
(land  from  his  prefence,  by  appointing  for  us  a 
Mediator  and  Interceffof,  thro’  whom  the  humble 
may,  without  difmay,  approach  to  Him  who  made 
them.  By  fuch  views  of  the  Divine  nature,  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  lays  the  foundation  for  a  worlhip  which 
fhall  be  at  once  rational  and  affedlionate ;  a  worfhip, 
in  which  the  light  of  the  underftanding  {hall  con¬ 
cur  with  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  the  moft 
profound  reverence  be  united  with  the  moft  cordial 
love.  Chriftian  faith  is  not  a  fyftem  of  fpeculative 
truths.  It  is  not  a  ieffon  of  moral  inftruftion  only. 

By 
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By  a  train  of  high  difcoveries  which  it  reveals,  by  a 
fucceffion  of  interefting  objefls  which  it  places  in 
our  view,  it  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  pu¬ 
rify  the  affetlions,  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  devotion, 
to  confirm  and  encourage  virtue.  Such,  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  the  fcope  of  that  Divine  inflitution,  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  our  Lord’s  Supper.  To  this  happy 
purpofe  let  it  conduce,  by  concentering  in  one  fh  ik¬ 
ing  point  of  light,  all  that  the  Gofpel  has  difplayed 
of  what  is  moft  important  to  man.  Touched  with 
juft  contrition  for  paft  offences,  and  filled  with  a 
grateful  fenfe  of  Divine  goodnefs,  let  us  come  to 
the  altar  of  God ;  and  with  a  humble  faith  in  his  in¬ 
finite  mercies  devote  ourfelves  to  his  fervice  for 
ever* 
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On  Gentleness. 

j  AMES,  iii.  17. 

The  wifdom  that  is  from  above,  is— gentle — 


TPo  be  wife  in  our  own  eyes,  to  be  wife 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world*  and  to  be  wife  in  the 
fight  of  God,  are  three  things  fo  very  different,  as 
rarely  to  coincide.  One  may  often  be  wife  in  his 
own  eyes,  who  is  far  from  being  fo  in  the  judgment 
of  the  world  ;  and  to  be  reputed  a  prudent  man  by 
the  world,  is  no  lecurity  for  being  accounted  wife 
by  God.  As  there  is  a  worldly  happinefs,  which 
God  perceives  to  be  no  other  than  difguifed  mifery ; 
as  there  are  worldly  honours,  which  in  his  eftima- 
tion  are  reproach  5  fo  there  is  a  worldly  wifdom, 
which  in  his  fight  is  foolifimefs.  Of  this  worldly 
wifdom  the  charaders  are  given  m  the  context,  and 
placed  in  contraft  with  thofe  of  the  wifdom  which  is 
from  above.  The  one  is  the  wifdom  of  the  crafty  ; 
the  other  that  of  the  upright.  The  one  terminates 
in  felfifhnefs  ;  the  other,  in  charity.  1  he  one  is 
full  of firife  and  bitter  envyings  ;  the  other 
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and  of  good  fruits .  One  of  the  chief  characters  by 
which  the  wifdom  from  above  is  diftinguiflied,  is 
genilenefs ,  of  which  I  am  now  to  dilcourie.  Of 
this  there  is  the  greater  occafion  to  difcourfe,  beCaufe 
ft  is  too  feldom  viewed  in  a  religious  light ;  and  is 
more  readily  conildered  by  the  bulk  of  men,  as  a 
mere  felicity  of  nature,  or  an  exterior  accomplifh- 
ment  of  manners,  than  as  a  Chriftian  virtue,  which 
•they  are  bound  to  cultivate.  1  lhall  firfl  explain 
the  nature  of  this  virtue  ;  and  lhall  then  offer  fome 
arguments  to  recommend,  and  forne  direftions  to 

6  O'  j 

facilitate,  the  praft'ice  of  it. 

I  be'Cin  with  diftinguifhing  true  gentlenefs  from 
paffive  tamenefs  of  fpirit,  and  from  unlimited  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  manners  of  others,,  That  paffive 
tarhenefs,  which  fubmits,  without  ftruggle,  to  every 
encroachment  of  the  violent  and  affuming,  forms  no 
part  of  Chriftian  duty  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
deftruftive  of  general  happinefs  and  order.  That 
unlimited  complaifaiice,  which,  oil  every  occafion, 
falls  in  with  the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is 
fo  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itfelf  a  vice,  and 
the  parent  of  many  vices.  It  Overthrows  all  fteadi- 
nefs  of  principle  ;  and  produces  that  finlul  con¬ 
formity  with  the  world  which  taints  the  whole  char- 
after.  In  the  prefent  corrupted  (late  of  human 
manners,  always  to  affent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very 
worft  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It  is  impoflible  to 
fupport  the  purity  and  dignity  of  Chriftian  morals 
without  oppofing  the  world  on  various  occafions, 
even  though  we  ffiould  ftand  alone.  Thatgentlenefs, 
therefore,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to  be  carefully 
diftinguifhed  from  the  mean  fpirit  of  cowards,  and 
the  fawning  affent  of  fycophants.  It  renounces  no 
juft  right  from  fear.  It  gives  up  no  important 
truth  from  flattery.  It  is  indeed  not  only  confift- 
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ent  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  neceflfarily  requires  a 
manly  fpirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give 
it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  folid  ground  only* 
the  polifh  of  gentlehefs  can  with  advantage  be  iu- 
perinduced. 

It  ftands  oppofed,  not  to  the  moft  determined 
regard  for  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harfhnefs  and  fe- 
verity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and  op- 
prefiion.  It  is,  properly,  that  part  of  the  great 
virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give 
pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Compaffion  prompts 
us  to  relieve  their  wants.  Forbearance  prevents  us 
from  retaliating  their  injuries.  Meeknefs  reftrains 
our  angry  paffions  *  candour,  oiir  fevere  judgments. 
Gentlenefs  corre6ts  whatever  is  offenfive  in  our 
manners  ;  and,  by  a  conftant  train  of  humane  at¬ 
tentions,  ftudies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  common 
mifery.  Its  office,  therefore,  is  extehfive.  It  is  not, 
like  fome  other  virtues,  called  forth  only  on  pecu¬ 
liar  emergencies  ;  but  it  is  continually  in  action, 
when  we  are  engaged  in  intercourfe  with  men.  It 
ought  to  form  our  addrefs,  to  regulate  our  fpeech, 
and  to  diffufe  itfelf  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

1  mu  ft  warn  you,  however*  not  to  confound  this 
gentle  wifdom  which  is  from  above ,  with  that  artifi¬ 
cial  courtefy,  that  ftudied  frrioothnefs  of  manners, 
which  is  learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  world.  Such 
accompliffiments,  the  moft  frivolous  and  empty 
may  poftefs.  Too  often  they  are  employed  by  the 
artful,  as  a  fnare  ;  too  often  affe&ed  by  the  hard 
and  unfeeling,  as  a  cover  to  the  bafenefs  of  their 
minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  avoid  ob- 
ferving  the  homage  which,  even  in  fuch  inftances, 
the  world  is  con  (trained  to  pay  to  virtue.  In  or¬ 
der  to  render  fociety  agreeable,  it  is  found  neceftary 
to  affume  fornewhat,  that  may  at  leaft  carry  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Virtue  is  the  univerfal  charm.  Even 
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its  fhadow  is  courted,  when  the  fubftance  is 
wanting.  .  The  imitation  of  its  form  has  been 
i*x  ;  and,  in  the  commerce 

of  life,  the  firft  ftudy  of  all  who  would  either  gain 
the  efteem,  or  win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn 
the  fpeech  and  to  adopt  the  manners,  of  candour, 
gentlenefs,  and  humanity.  But  that  gentlenefs, 
yrhich  is  tft,e  charafleriftic  of  a  good  man,  has,  like 
^very  other  virtue,  its  feat  in  the  heart  :  And,  let 
me  add,  nothing  except  \>fhat  flows  from  the  heart, 
?an  render  even  external  manners  truly  pleafing. 
For  no  aflumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide  the 
teal  charafler.  |n  that  unaffefled  civility  which 
fr?m  a  gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  infi¬ 
nitely  mojre  powerful  than  in  all  the  ftudied  man¬ 
ners  of  the  mod  finifhed  courtier. 

-*  _  b  '  i 

True  gentlepefs  is  founded  on  a  fenfe  of  what 
we  owe  to  him  who  tpade  us,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  nature  of  which  we  all  lhare.  It  arifes 

on  our  own  failings  and 
wants ;  and  from  juft  views  of  the  condition, 
and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native  feeling, 
heightened  andi  improved  by  principle.  It  is  the 
heart  which  eafily  relents  ;  which  feels  for  every 
thing  that  is  human  ;  and  is  backward  and  flow  to 
infliff  the  leaf!;  wound..  It  is  alFable  in  its  addrefs, 
and  mild  in  its  demeanour  ;  ever  ready  to  oblige, 
and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others  ;  breathing  ha¬ 
bitual  kindnefs  towards  friends,  courtefy  to  ftrang- 
ers,  long-fuftering  to  enemies.  It  exercifes  autho¬ 
rity  with  moderation  ;  adminifters  reproof  with 
tendernefs  ;  confers  favours  with  eafe  and  modefty. 
It  is  unaffuming  in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal. 
It  contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles  ;  flow  to  con- 
trad^,  and  ftill  flower  to  blame  ;  but  prompt  to 
allay  difl'enfion,  and  to  reftore  peace.  It  neither 
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intermeddles  unneceffarily  with  the  affairs,  nor  pries 
inquifitively  into  the  fecrets  of  others.  It  delights 
above  all  things  to  alleviate  diftrefs,  and  if  it  cannot 
dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  tooth  at  lead  the  grieving 
heart.  Where  it  has  not  the  power  of  being  ufefuls 
it  is  never  bmdenfome.  It  feeks  to  pleale,  rather 
than  to  Chine  and  dazzle  ;  and  conceals  with  care 
that  fuperiority,  either  of  talents,  or  of  rank,  which 
is  oppreffive  to  thole  who  are  beneath  it.  In  a 
word,  it  is  that  fpirit,  and  that  tenour  of  manners, 
which  the  golpel  of  Chrifl  enjoins,  when  it  com¬ 
mands  us  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  ;  to  rejoice, 
with  thoje  who  rejoice ,  and  to  weep >  with  thoje  vjhc 
weep  ;  to  phafe  every  one  his  neighbour  for  his  good ; 
to  be  kind  and  tender  hearted  !  to  be  pitiful  amd  cour~ 
icons  ;  to  fupport  the  weak ,  and  to  be  patient  towai  ds 
all  men . 

Having  now  fufficieptly  explained  the  nature  of  thi$ 
amiable  virtue,  1  proceed  to  recommend  it  to  your, 
pradlice.  Le{  me,  for  this  end,  defire  you  to  confp- 
der  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God  ;  to  confidey 
the  relation  which  you  bear  one  to  another ;  to  con« 
iider  your  own  intereft. 

I.  Consider  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God, 
When  you  furvey  his  works,  nothing  is  fo  con  l  pic-. 
mous,  as  his  greatnefs  and  majeftv.  When  you 
confult  his  word,  nothing  is  snore  remarkable,  than 
his  attention  to  {'often  that  greatnefs,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  mildeft  and  leaft  oppreffive  light.  He  not 
only  cbara&erifes  himfelf  as  the  God  oj  confolaliov, 
but,  with  condefcending  gentlenefs,  he  pauicu  ar  y 
accommodates  himfelf  to  the  fituation  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  He  dwelleth  with  the  humble  and  contrite. 
He  hideth  not  his  [ace  when  the  ajjlicled  cry.  He 
healtth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  v p  then 
wounds. — When  his  Son  came  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
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the  world,  he  was  eminent  for  the  fame  attribute  of 
mild  and  gentle  goodnels.  Long  before  his  birth, 
it  was  prophefied  of  him  that  he  fhould  not  Jlrive, 
nor  cry >  nor  cavfe  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  Jlreets  ; 
that  the  bruifed  reed  he  Jhould  not  break ,  nor  quench 
the  fmoqking  jlax*:  And  after  his,  death,  this  diftin— 
guilhing  feature  in  his  chara&er  was  lb  univerfally 
remembered,  that  the  Apoftle  Paul,  on  occafion  of 
a  requeft  which  he  makes  to  the  Corinthians,  ufes 
ihofe  remarkable  expreffions§,  I  befeech  you  by  the 
meeknefs.  and  gentlenefs  of  Chrijh  During  all  his. 
intercourfe  with  men,  no  harlhnefs,  or  pride,  or 
ftately  diftance,  appeared  in  his  demeanour.  In, 
his  accefs,  he  was  eafy  ;  in  his  manners,  Ample  ; 
in  his  anfwers,  mild  ;  in  his  whole  behaviour,  hum¬ 
ble  and  obliging.  Learn  of  ?ney  faid  he,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart . — As  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
pattern,  fo  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  the  infpirer  of  gentle- 
pels*  His  name  is.  the  Comforter ,  the  Spirit  of  grace 
a?id  peace .  Hi s  fruits,  or  operations  on  the  human 
mind,  are  love,  meeknefsy  gentlenefs ,  and  long-fuffer- 
ing  +. — -Thus,  by  every  difeovery  of  the  Godhead, 
honour  is  conferred  upon  gentlenefs.  It  is  held  up 
to  our  view,  as  peculiarly  conne&ed  with  Celeftial 
Nature.  And  fuitable  tp  fuch  difeoveries,  is  the 
whole  ftra in  of  the  gofpeh  It  were  unneceflary  to, 
appeal  to  any  fingle  precept.  You  need  only  o- 
pen  the  New  Teftarnent,  to  find  this  virtue  perpet¬ 
ually  inculcated.  Charity,  or  love,  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  figure  ever  preferred  to  our  view;  and  gentle¬ 
nefs,  forbearance,  and  forgivenefs,  are  the  founds, 
ever  recurring  on  our  ear. 

So  predominant,  indeed,  is  this  fpirit  throughout 
the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  that  even  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  men  have  not  been  able  altogether 
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to  defeat  its  tendency.  Though  that  difpenfation 
is  far  from  having  hitherto  produced  its  full  effect 
upon  the  world,  yet  we  can  clearly  trace  its  influ¬ 
ence,  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men.  Re¬ 
markable,  in  this  refpeX,  is  the  victory  which  it  has 
gained  over  thofe  powers  of  violence  and  cruelty 
which  belong  to  the  infernal  kingdom.  Wherever 
Chriflianity  prevails,  it  has  difcouraged,;  and,  in 
fome  degree,  abolifhed  flavery.  It  has  sefcued  hru 
man  nature  from  that  ignominious  yoke,  under 
which,  in  former  ages,  the  one  half  of  mankind 
groaned.  It  has  introduced  more  equality  between 
the  two  fexes,  and  rendered  the  conjugal  union 
more  rational  and  happy.  It  has  abated  the  fero-* 
cioufnefs  of  war.  It  has  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
defpotrfm,  mitigated  the  cruelty  of  punifhment ;  in 
a  word,  has  reduced  mankind  from  their  ancient 
barbarity,  into  a  more  humane  and  gentle  Hate. — « 
Do  we  pretend  refpeCt  and  zeal  for  this  religion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  allow  ourfelves  in  that  harfh- 
nefs  and  feverity,  which  are  fo  contradictory  to  its 
genius  ?  Too  plainly  we  fhow,  that  it  has  no  power 
over  our  hearts.  We  may  retain  the  Chriftian 
name  ;  but  we  have  abandoned  the  Chriftian  fpirit. 

II.  Consider  the  relation  which  you  bear  to 
one  another.  Man,  as  a  folitary  individual,  is  a 
very  wretched  being.  As  long  as  he  Hands  detach¬ 
ed  from  his  kind,  he  is  pofTeffed,  neither  of  happi- 
nefs,  nor  pf  ftrength,  We  are  formed  by  nature  to 
unite  ;  we  are  impelled  towards  each  other,  by  the 
compaffionate  inftinCts  in  our  frame  ;  we  are  linked 
by  a  thoufand  connexions,  founded  on  common 
wants.  Gentlenefs,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  termed,  humanity,  is  what  man,  as  fucli,  in 
every  ftation,  owes  to  man.  To  be  inaccelfible, 
contemptuous,  and  hard  of  heart,  is  to  revolt 
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againft  our  own  nature  ;  is,  in  the  language  of  fcrip- 
ture,  to  hide  ourfelves  from  our  own jlejh .  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  all  feel  the  claim  which  they  have  to  mild-* 
nefs  and  humanity,  fo  all  are  fenfibly  hurt  by  the 
want  of  it  in  others.  On  no  fide  are  we  more  vul¬ 
nerable.  No  complaint  is  more  feelingly  made, 
than  that  of  the  harfh  and  rugged  manners  of  per¬ 
forms  with  whom  we  have  intercourle.  But  how 
feldom  do  we  transfer  the  caule  to  ourlelvcs,  or  ex¬ 
amine  how  far  we  are  guilty  of  infliXing  on  others, 
whofe  fenfibility  is  the  fame  with  ours,  thole  very 
wounds  of  which  we  fo  loudly  complain  ? 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  iome,  That 
this  gentlenefs  on  which  we  now  in  lift,  regards  only 
thofe  fmaller  offices  of  life,  which  in  their  eye  are 
not  elfential  to  religion  and  goodnels.  Negligent, 
they  confefs,  on  flight  occafions,  of  the  government 
of  their  temper,  or  the  regulation  of  their  beha¬ 
viour,  they  are  attentive,  as  they  pretend,  to  the  great 
duties  of  beneficence  ;  and  ready,  whenever  the 
opportunity  prefents,  to  perform  important  fervices 
to  their  fellow  creatures.  But  let  fuch  perfons  re- 
fteX,  that  the  occafions  of  performing  thofe  import¬ 
ant  good  deeds,  very  rarely  occur.  Perhaps  their 
fituation  in  life,  or  the  nature  of  their  connexions, 
may  in  a  great  meafure  exclude  them  from  fuch  op¬ 
portunities.  Great  events  give  fcope  for  great  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  the  main  tenour  of  human  life  is  compof- 
ed  of  fmall  occurrences.  Within  the  round  of 
thefe,  lie  the  materials  of  the  happinefs  of  molt  men  ; 
the  lubjeXs  of  their  duty,  and  the  trials  of  their 
virtue.  Virtue  mult  be  formed  and  fupported,  not 
by  unfrequent  aXs,  but  by  daily  and  repeated  ex¬ 
ertions.  In  order  to  its  becoming  cither  vigorous 
or  ufeful,  it  mull  be  habitually  aXive  ;  not  break¬ 
ing  forth  occafionally  with  a  tranfieiit  Juftre,  like 
the  blaze  of  the  comet ;  but  regular  in  its  returns, 

like 
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like  the  light  of  day  :  Not  like  the  aromatic  gale,, 
which  fometimes  feafts  the  fenfe  ;  but  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  breeze,  which  purifies  the  air,  and  renders  it 
healthful. 

Years  may  pafs  over  our  heads,  without  afford-* 
ing  any  opportunity  for  a£ls  of  high  beneficence  or 
extenfive  utility.  Whereas  not  a  day  palfes,  but 
in  the  common  tranfaftions  of  life,  and  efpecially 
in  the  intercourfe  of  domeftic  fociety,  gentlenels 
finds  place  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of  others, 
and  for  ftrengthening  in  ourfelves  the  habit  of  vir¬ 
tue.  Nay,  by  feafonable  difcoveries  of  a  humane 
Ipirit,  we  (ometimes  contribute  more  materially  to 
the  advancement  of  happinefs,  than  by  aftions 
which  are  feemingly  more  important.  There  are 
fituations,  not  a  few,  in  human  life,  where  the  en¬ 
couraging  reception,  the  condefcending  behaviour, 
and  the  look  of  fympathy,  bring  greater  relief  to 
the  heart  than  the  moft  bountiful  gift.  While,  on 
the  other  fide,  \vrhen.  the  hand  of  liberality  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  be  flow,  the  want  of  gentlenefs  is  fufficient 
to  fruftrate  the  intention  of  the  benefit.  We  four; 
thofe  whom  we  mean  to  oblige  ;  and,  by  conferring 
favours  with  oflentation  and  harfhnefs,  we  convert 
them  into  injuries.  Can  any  difpofition  then  be 
held  to  poflels  a  low  place  in  the  fcale  of  virue, 
whofe  influence  is  fo  confiderable  op  the  happinefs 
of  the  world  ? 

Gentlenefs  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue  to  mu¬ 
tual  enjoyment.  Amidfl;  the  ftrife  of  interfering 
interefts,  it  tempers  the  violence  of  contention,  and 
keeps  alive  the  feeds  of  harmony.  It  foftens  ani- 
mofities ;  renews  endearments ;  and  renders  the 
countenance  of  man  arefrefhment  to  man.  Banifh 
gentlenefs  from  the  earth  ;  fuppofe  the  world  to  be 
filled  with  none  but  harfh  and  contentious  fpirits  ; 
and  what  fort  of  fociety  would  remain  ?  the  foli- 
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tude  of  the  defert  were  preferable  to  it.  The  co-ru 
flift  of  jarring  elements  in  chaos  ;  the  cave,  where 
fubterraneous  winds  contend  and  roar  ;  the  den, 
where  ferpents  hifs,  and  beafts  of  the  foreft  howl  ; 
would  be  the  only  proper  reprefentations  of  fuch 
affemblies  of  men,— 0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  ! 
for  then  I  would  Jly  away ,  and  be  at  reft.  Lo  !  then 
I  would  wander  jar  oftfy  and  remain  in  the  zuildej  nefts; 
I  would  hajlen  my  eftcape  from  the  windy  form  and 
temp  eft  :  For  I  have' fteen  violence  and  Jtrifte  in  the 
city.  Miftchieft  and  ftorrow  are  in  the  mi dft  oft  it  : 
Deceit  and  guile  depart  not  from  the  f  reet*.— — 
Strange  !  that  where  men  have  all  one  common  in- 
tereft,  that  they  fhould  fo  often  abfurdly  concur  in 
defeating  it!  Has  not  Nature  already  provided  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  unavoidable  evils  for  the  Rate 
of  man  ?  As  if  we  did  not  fuffer  enough  from  the 
ftorm  which  beats  upon  us  without,  muft  we  con- 
fpire  alfo,  in  thofe  focieties  where  we  aflemble,  in 
order  to  find  a  retreat  from  that  ftorm,  to  harrafs 
one  another  ? — But  if  the  fenfe  of  duty,  and  of 
common  happinefs,  be  infufficient  to  recommend 
the  virtue  of  which  we  treat,  then  let  me  defire  you, 

III.  To  cpnfider  your  own  intereft.  Whate¬ 
ver  ends  a  good  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  purfue, 
gentlenefs  will  be  found  to  favour  them.  It  pre- 
poffeffes  and  wins  every  heart.  It  perluades,  when 
every  other  argument  fails  ;  often  di farms  the 
fierce,  and  melts  the  ftubborn.  Whereas  haifhnefs 
confirms  the  oppofition  it  would  fubdue  ;  and,  oi 
an  indifferent  perfon  creates  an  enprny.  He  who 
could  overlook  an  injury  committed  in  the  collifion 
of  iqterefts,  will  long  and  feverely  refent  the 
{lights  of  a  contemptuous  behaviour. — To  the  man 
pf  gentlenefs,  the  world  is  generally  difpofed  to  af~ 
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oribe  every  other  good  quality.  The  higher  endow- 
ments  of  the  mind  we  admire  at  adiftance;  and  when 
any  impropriety  of  behaviour  accompanies  them,  we 
admire  without  love.  They  are  like  fome  of  the 
diltant  flars,  whofe  beneficial  influence  reaches  not 
to  us.  Whereas,  of  the  influence  of  gentlenefs,  all  in 
fome  degree  partake,  and  therefore  all  love  it.  The 
man  pf  this  charafter  rifes  in  the  world  without 
flruggle,  and  flourishes  without  envy.  H 
fortunes  are  univerfally  lamented  ;  and  his 
are  eafily  forgiven. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effeft  of  this  virtue  on 
our  external  condition,  its  influence  on  our  inter¬ 
nal  enjoyment  is  certain  and  powerful.  That  in¬ 
ward  tranquillity  which  it  promotes,  is  the  firfl  re- 
quifite  to  every  pleafurable  feeling.  It  is  the  cairn 
and  clear  atmofphere,  the  fprenity  and  funfhine  of 
the  mind.  When  benignity  and  gentlenefs  reign 
within,  we  are  always  leafl  in  hazard  of  being 
ruffled  from  without  ;  every  perfon,  and  every  oc¬ 
currence,  are  beheld  in  the  moft  favourable  light. 
But  let  fome  clouds  of  difguft  and  ill  humour  gath¬ 
er  on  the  mind  ;  and  immediately  the  fcene  changes  » 
Nature  feems  transformed  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
all  things  is  blackened  to  our  view.  The  gentle 
mind  is  like  the  fmooth  ftream,  which  reflefts 
every  obje£t  in  its  juft  proportion,  and  in  its  faireft 
colours.  The  violent  Spirit,  like  troubled  waters, 
renders  back  the  images  of  things  diftorted  and 
broken  ;  and  communicates  to  them  all  that  disor¬ 
dered  motion  which  arifes  folely  from  its  own 
agitation. 

Offences  mujl  covie .  As  foon  may  the  waves  of 
the  fea  ceafe  to  roll,  as  provocations  to  arife  from 
human  corruption  and  frailty.  Attacked  by  great 
injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle  Spirit  will  feel 
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What  human  nature  feels  ;  and  will  defend  and  re¬ 
lent,  as  his  duty  allows  him.  But  to  thofe  flight 
provocations,  and  frivolous  offences,  which  are  the 
moft  frequent  caufes  of  difquiet^  he  is  happily  fupe- 
Hour.  Hence  his  days  flow  in  a  far  more  placid 
ten  our  than  thofe  of  others  ;  exempted  from  the 
humberlefs  difcompofures  which  agitate  vulgar 
Tminds.  Infpired  with  higher  fentiments  ;  taught 
to  regard  with  indulgent  eye,  the  frailties  of  men* 
ithe  omiflions  of  the  carelefs,  the  follies  of  the  im¬ 
prudent,  and  the  levity  of  the  fickle, he  retreats  into 
'the  calmnefs  of  his  fpirit,  as  into  an  undiflurbed 
fanftuary  ;  and  quietly  allows  the  ufual  current  of 
life  to  hold  its  courte; 

This  virtue  has  another,  and  {till  more  important 
cotmeftion  with  bur  intereft,  by  means  of  that  re¬ 
lation  which  our  prefent  behaviour  bears  to  our 
eternal  Hate.  Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentlenefs 
and  friendfhip  $  Hell,  of  fiercenefs  and  animofity. 
If  then*  as  the  fcripture  inftrutts  us,  according  to 
what  roe  now  fow  we  mujl  hereafter  reap  ;  it  follows, 
that  the  cultivation  of  a  gentle  temper  is  neceffary 
to  prepare  us  for  heavenly  felicity  ;  and  that  the 
indulgence  of  harfh  difpofitions,  is  the  introduftion 
to  future  mifery.  Men,  I  ara  afraid,  too  often  fe- 
parate  thofe  articles  of  their  belief  which  relate  to 
eternity,  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world. 
They  connefl:  them  with  the  feafons  of  ferioufnefs 
and  gravity.  They  leave  them  with  much  refpeft, 
as  in  a  high  region,  to  which,  only  on  great  occa- 
fions,  they  refort ;  and,  when  they  defcend  into 
common  life,  confider  themfelves  as  at  liberty  to 
give  free  fcope  to  their  humours  and  pafiions. 
Whereas,  in  faft,  it  is  their  behaviour  in  the  daily 
train  of  focial  intercourfe,  which,  more  that  any 
other  caufe,  fixes  and  determines  their  fpiritual 
chara&er  ;  gradually  inftiiling  thofe  difpofitions, 
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and  forming  thofe  habits,  which  affe£l  their  everlafU 
ing  condition.  With  regard  to  trifles,  perhaps  their 
malignant  difpofitions  may  chiefly  be  indulged. 
But  let  them  remember  well,  that  thofe  trifles,  by 
increafing  the  growth  of  peeviflmefs  and  paflion, 
become  pregnant  with  the  moft  ferious  milchiefs ; 
and  may  fit  them,  before  they  are  aware,  for  being 
the  future  companions  of  none  but  infernal  fpirits. 

I  mean  not  to  fay,  that;  in  order  to  dur  prepara¬ 
tion  for  heaven,  it  is  chough  to  be  mild  and  gentle ; 
or  that  this  virtue  alone  will  cover  dll  our  fins. 
Through  the  felicity  of  natural  coriftitution,  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  df  this  benignity  may  be  pofTeffed  by 
fome,  whofe  hearts  are  in  othei:  refpedls  corrupt, 
and  their  lives  irregular.  But  what  I  mean  to  af~ 
jfert,  is,  That  where  rio  attention  is  given  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  temper,  meetnefs  for  Heaven  is  not  yet 
acquired,  and  the  regenerating  power  of  religion  is 
as  yet  unknown.  One  of  the  firft  works  of  the  fpi- 
lit  of  God  is,  to  infufe  into  every  heart  which  it  in¬ 
habits,  that  gentle  wifdom  which  is  from  above.  They 
who  are  Chrifl's  have  crucified  thefefh  with  its  affec¬ 
tions  and  lifts  ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
among  the  works  of  the  flefh ,  hatred ,  variance,  emu¬ 
lations,  wrath,  f  rife,  and  envyings,  are  as  exprefsly 
enumerated,  as  uncleannefs,  murders ,  drunkennefs, 
and  revelling *.  They  who  continue  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  /ball  not  inherit,  indeed  cannot  in¬ 
herit,  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Having  thus  (hown  the  importance  of  gentlenefs, 
both  as  a  moral  virtue,  and  as  a  Chrifiiari  grace,  I 
fhall  conclude  the  fubjeft,  with  brielly  fuggefting 
iome  confederations  which  may  be  df  Ufe  to  facilitate 
the  praftice  of  it. 

For  this  end,  let  me  advife  you  to  view  your  cha¬ 
racter  with  an  impartial  eve ;  and  to  learn,  from  your 

own 
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own  failings,  to  give  that  indulgence  which  in  your 
turn  you  claim.  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world 
with  fo  much  harfhnefs  and  feverity.  In  the  ful- 
nefs  of  felf  eftimation,  we  forget  what  we  are.  We 
claim  attentions,  to  which  we  are  not  entitled. 
We  are  rigorous  to  offences,  as  if  we  had  never  of¬ 
fended  ;  unfeeling  to  diflrefs,  as  if  we  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  fuffer.  From  thofe  airy  regions  or 
pride  and  folly,  let  us  defcend  to  our  proper  level. 
Let  us  furvey  the  natural  equality  on  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  man  with  man,  and  reflefl;  on  the 
infirmities  common  to  all.  If  the  refleftion  on  na¬ 
tural  equality  and  mutual  ofFences  be  infufficient  to 
prompt  humanity,  let  us,  at  leafl  remember  what 
we  are  in  the  fight  of  God.  Have  we  none  of  that 
forbearance  to  give  to  one  another,  which  we  all  fo 
earneftly  intreat  from  Heaven  ?  Can  we  look 
for  clemency  or  gentlenefs  from  our  judge,  when 
we  are  fo  backward  to  fhow  it  to  our  own  brethren  ? 

Accuftom  yourfelves,  alfo,  to  refledf  on  the  fmall 
moment  of  thofe  things  which  are  the  ufual  incen¬ 
tives  to  violence  and  contention.  In  the  ruffled  and 
angry  hour,  we  view  every  appearance  through  a 
falfe  medium.  The  moft  inconfiderable  point  of 
intereft,  or  honour,  fwells  into  a  momentous  objeft  ; 
and  the  flightefl  attack  feems  to  threaten  immediate 
ruin.  But  after  paffion  or  pride  has  fubfided,  we 
look  round  in  vain  for  the  mighty  mifchiefs  we 
dreaded.  The  fabric,  which  our  difturbed  imagi- 
nation  had  reared,  totally  difappears.  But,  though 
the  caufe  of  contention  has  dwindled  away,  its  con- 
fequences  remain.  We  have  alienated  a  friend  ; 
we  have  embittered  an  enemy;  we  have  fown  the 
feeds  of  future  fufpicion,  malevolence,  or  difgufl. 
— Sufpend  your  violence,  I  befeech  you,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  caufes  of  difcord  occur.  Anticipate 
that  period  of  coolnefs,  which,  of  itfelf,  will  foon 
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arrive.  Allow  yourfelves  to  think,  how  little  you 
have  any  profped  of  gaining  by  fierce  contention  ; 
but  how  much  of  the  true  happinefs  of  life  you  are 
certain  of  throwing  away.  Eafily-  arid  from  the 
fmaileft  chink,  the  bitter  waters  of  ftrife  are  let  forth ; 
but  their  courfe  cannot  be  forefeen  ;  and  he  feldom 
fails  of  fuffering  mofi  from  their  poiforious  effed, 
who  firft  allowed  them  to  flow. 

But  gentlenenefs  will,  mo  ft  of  &1I$  be  promoted 
by  frequent  views  of  thofe  great  objeds  which  ottr 
holy  religion  prefents.  Let  the  profpeds  of  im¬ 
mortality  fill  your  minds.  Look  upon  this  world 
as  a  ftate  ofpaflage.  Confider  yourfelves  as  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  purfuit  or  higher  interefts  ;  as  ading 
now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  iiitrodu&ory  part 
to  a  more  important  fcene.  Elevated  by  fuch  fen- 
timents,  your  minds  will  become  calm  and  fedate. 
You  will  look  down,  as  from  a  fiiperiour  ftation,  on 
the  petty  difturbances  of  the  world.  They  are  the 
felfi/h,  the  fenfual,  and  the  vain,  who  are  moft  fub- 
jed  to  the  impotence  of  pafiion.  They  are  linked 
fo  clofely  to  the  world  ;  by  fo  many  fides  they 
touch  every  objed,  and  every  perfon  around  them, 
that  they  are  perpetually  hurt,  and  perpetually  hurt¬ 
ing  others.  But  the  fpirit  of  true  religion  removed 
us  to  a  proper  diftance  from  the  grating  objeds  of 
worldly  contention.  It  leaves  us  fufficiently  con- 
neded  with  the  world,  for  ading  our  part  in  it  with 
propriety  ;  but  difengages  us  from  it  fo  far,  as  to 
weaken  its  power  of  difturbing  our  tranquillity.  It 
infpitres  magnanimity  ;  and  magnanimity  always 
breathes  gentlenefs.— -  It  leads  us  to  view  the  follies 
of  men  with  pity,  not  with  rancour  ;  and  to  treat, 
with  the  mildnefs  of  a  fuperiour  nature,  what  in  lit¬ 
tle  minds  would  call  forth  all  the  bitternefs  of  pafiion. 

Aided  by  fuch  confiderations,  let  us  cultivate  that 

gentle  wifdom  which  is,  in  fo  many  refpeds,  im¬ 
portant 
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portant  both  to  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.  Let 
us  affume  it  as  the  ornament  of  every  age,  and  of 
every  Ration.  Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of 
youth,  and  foften  the  morofenefs  of  old  age.  Let 
it  mitigate  authority  in  thofe  who  rule,  and  pro¬ 
mote  deference  among  thofe  who  obey.  I  conclude 
with  repeating  the  caution,  not  to  miftake  for  true 
gentlenefs,  that  flimfey  imitation  of  it,  called  polifh- 
ed  manners,  which  of  ten,  among  men  of  the  world, 
under  a  fmooth  appearance,  conceals  much  afperity. 
Let  yours  be  native  gentlenefs  of  heart,  flowing 
from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man.  Unite 
this  amiable  fpirit  with  a  proper  zeal  for  all  that  is 
right,  and  juft,  and  true.  Let  piety  be  combined 
in  your  chara&er  with  humanity.  Let  determined 
integrity  dwell  in  a  mild  and  gentle  breaft.  A  cha- 
ra£ter  thus  fupported  will  command  more  real  ref- 
pe£l  than  can  be  procured  by  the  mod  fhining  ac¬ 
complishments,  when  feparated  from  virtue* 
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Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing, fo  long  as  I  fee  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  fitting  at  the  King's  gate. 


T 


H  E  S  E  are  the  words  of  one,  who,  though 
high  in  ftation  and  power,  confeffed  himfelf  to  be 
miferable.  They  relate  to  a  memorable  occurrence 
in  the  Perfian  hiftory,  under  the  reign  of  Ahafue- 
rus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Prince  known  among 
the  Greek  hiftorians  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes. 
Ahafuerus  had  advanced  to  the  chief  dignity  in  his 
kingdom,  Haman,  an  Amelekite,  who  inherited  all 


ewifh  nation. 


the  ancient  enmity  of  his  race  to  the  _ 

Pie  appears,  from  what  is  recorded  of  him,  to  have 
been  a  very  wicked  minifter.  Raifed  to  greatnefs 
without  merit,  he  employed  his  power  folely  for 
the  gratification  of  his  paflions.  As  the  honours 
which  he  poffeffed  were  next  to  royal,  his  pride  was 
every  day  fed  with  that  fervile  homage  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Afiatic  courts  ;  and  all  the  fervants  of  the 
King  proftrated  themfelves  before  him.  In  the 
midft  of  this  general  adulation,  one  perfon  only 
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Hooped  not  to  flaman.  This  was  Mordecai  the 
Jew  j  who,  knowing  this  Amalekite  to  be  an  enemy 
to  the  people  of  God,  and  with  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion,  defpifing  that  infolence  of  profperity  with 
which  he  faw  him  lifted  up,  Bowed  not ,  nor  did  him 
reverence.  On  this  appearance  of  dilrefpebt  from 
Mdrdecai,  Haman  was  full  of  wrath  ;  But  he 
thought  fcorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone.  Per- 
fonal  revenge  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  him.  So 
violent  and  black  were  his  paffions,  that  he  refolved 
to  exterminate  the  whole  nation  to  which  Mordecai 
belonged.  Abufing,  for  this  cruel  purpofe,  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  credulous  Sovereign,  he  obtained  a  de¬ 
cree  to  be  lent  Forth,  that,  againfl  a  certain  day, 
all  the  Jews  throughout  the  Perfian  dominions 
Ihould  be  put  to  the  fword.  Mean  while,  confident 
of  fuccefs,  and  blind  to  approaching  ruin,  he  con¬ 
tinued  exulting  in  his  profperity.  Invited  by  Aha- 
fuerus  to  a  royal  banquet,  which  Either  the  Oueen 
had  prepai  ed,  he  went  forth  that  day  joyful,  and  with 
a  glad  heat  t .  Put  behold  how  flight  an  incident 
was  fufficient  to  poifoh  his  joy  !  As  he  went  forth 
he  faw  Mordecai  in  the  King’s  gate  ;  and  obferved' 
that  ftill  he  refufed  to  do  him  homage  :  He  flood 
not  up,  nor  was  moved  for  him  ;  although  he  well 
knew  the  formidable  defigns  which  Haman  was 
preparing  to  execute.  One  private  man,  who  de- 
fpifed  his  greatnefs,  and  difdained  fubmiffion,  while 
a  Whole  kingdom  trembled  before  him  ;  one  fpirit, 
which  the  utmoft  flretch  of  his  power  could  neither 
fubdue  nor  humble,  blafted  his  triumphs.  His 
whole  foul  was  ffiaken  with  a  ftorm  of  paffion. 
Wrath,  pride,  and  defire  of  revenge,  rofe  into  furv. 
With  difficulty  he  reltrained  himfelf  in  public  :  but 
as  loon  as  he  came  to  his  own  houfe,  he  was  forced 
to  difclofe  the  agony  of  his  mind.  He  gathered 
together  his  fnends  and  family,  with  Zienfh  his  wile. 
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He  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches ,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  children $  and  all  the  things  wherein  the 
King  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  had  advanced 
him  above  the  princes  and  fervants  of  the  King .  He 
faid ,  moreover.  Tea ,  Efther  the  Shieen  did  let  no  man 
come  in  with  the  King ,  unto  the  banquet  that  fhe  had 
prepared,  but  myfelf ;  and  to-morrow  alfo  am  I  in¬ 
vited  unto  her  with  the  King .  After  all  this  pream¬ 
ble  what  is  the  concluhon  ?—  Yet  all  this  availeth 
me  nothing,  fo  long  as  I  fee  Mordecai  the  Jew  fitting 
at  the  King's  gate . 

The  fequel  of  Hainan’s  hiflory  I  fliall  not  now 
purfue.  It  might  afford  matter  for  much  inftruXion^ 
by  the  confpicuous  juftice  of  God  in  his  fall  and  ' 
punifhment.  But,  contemplating  only  the  Angular 
Atuation  in  which  the  Text  prefents  him,  and  the 
violent  agitation  of  his  mind  which  it  difplays,  the 
following  refleXions  naturally  arife  ,  which,  togeth¬ 
er  with  fome  praXical  improvements,  fhall  make  the 
fubjeX  of  this  difcourfe. — - 1.  How  miferable  is  vice* 
when  one  guilty  paflion  creates  fo  much  torment ! 

- — II.  How  unavailing  is  profperity,  when,  in  the 
height  of  it,  a  Angle  difappointment  can  deftroy  the 
relifh  of  all  its  pleafures  !— III.  How  weak  is  human 
nature,  which,  in  the  abfence  of  real,  is  thus  prone 
to  form  to  itfelf  imaginary  woes  ! 

.  t  ^  » 

L  How  miferable  is  vice,  when  one  guilty  paflion 
is  capable  of  creating  fo  much  torment !  When  we 
difcourfe  to  you  of  the  internal  mifery  of  Anners  ; 
when  we  represent  the  pangs  which  they  fuffer,  from 
violent  paffions,  and  a  corrupted  heart  ;  we  are 
fometimes  fufpeXed  of  chuAng  a  theme  for  decla¬ 
mation,  and  of  heightening  the  piXure  which  we 
draw,  by  colours  borrowed  from  fancy.  They 
whofe  minds  are,  by  nature,  happily  tranquil,  or 
whofe  Atuation  in  life  removes  them  from  the  dis¬ 
turbance  and  tumult  of  paflion,  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive. 


— 
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ceive,  that  as  long  as  the  body  is  at  eafe,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  condition  prosperous,  any  thing  which  paflfes 
within  the  mind  Should  caufe  Such  exquifite  woe. 
But,  for  the  truth  of  our  affertions,  we  appeal  to  the 
hiftory  of  mankind.  We  might  reafon  from  the 
conftitution  of  the  rational  frame  ;  where  the  un¬ 
demanding  is  appointed  to  be  Supreme,  and  the 
paffions  to  be  Subordinate  ;  and  where,  if  this  due 
arrangement  of  its  parts  be  overthrown,  mifery  as 
neceffarily  enSues  as  pain  is  confequent  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  frame,  upon  the  diftortion  of  its  members. 
But  IayingSpeculations  of  this  kind  afide,  it  is  Suffici¬ 
ent  to  lead  you  to  the  view  of  fafts,  the  import  of 
which  can  neither  be  controverted,  nor  miftaken. 
This,  is  indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  hiftory,  that 
it  is  a  mirror  which  holds  up  mankind  to  their 
own  view.  For,  in  all  ages,  human  nature  has  been 
the  Same.  In  the  circle  of  worldly  affairs,  the  Same 
characters  and  Situations  are  perpetually  returning  ; 
and  in  the  follies  and  paffions,  the  vices  and  crimes, 
of  the  generations  that  are  paft,  we  read  thofe  of  the 
prefent,  ‘ 

Attend,  then,  to  the  inftance  now  before  us  ;  and 
conceive,  if  you  can,  a  perfon  more  thoroughly 
wretched,  than  one  reduced  to  make  this  humiliat¬ 
ing  confeffion,  that  though  Surrounded  with  power, 
opulence,  and  pleafure,  he  was  loft  to  all  happinefs, 
through  the  fiercenefs  of  his  refentment  ;  and  was 
at  that  moment  flung  by  disappointment,  and  tom 
by  rage,  beyond  what  he  could  bear.  All  this 
availeth  me  nothing ,  fo  long  as  I  fee  Mordecai  the 
few  fitting  at  the  King's  gate '  Had  this  been  a 
Soliloquy  of  Haman’s  within  hitnfelf,  it  would  have 
been  a  lufficient  difeovery  of  his  mifery.  But  when 
we  confider  it  as  a  confeffion  which  he  makes  to 
otheis,  it  is  a  proof  that  his  mifery  was  become  in— 
fiipportaoie.  For  fuch  agitations  of  the  mind  eve- 
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rv  man  drives  to  conceal,  becaufe  he  knows  they 
difhonour  him.  Other  griefs  and  forrows,  he  can, 
with  freedom,  pour  out  to  a  confident.  What  he 
differs  from  the  inj.udice  or  malice  of  the  worlds 
he  is  not  adiamed  to  acknowledge.  But  when  his 
fuffering  arifes  from  the  bad  difpofitions  of  his  own 
heart  ;  when,  in  the  height  of  profperity,  he  is  ren¬ 
dered  miferable,  folely  by  difappointed  pride,  every 
ordinary  motive  for  communication  ceafes.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  violence  of  anguifh  can  drive  him  to 
confers  a  pafiion  which  renders  him  odious,  and  a 
weaknefs  which  renders  him  defpicable.  To  what 
extremity,  in  particular,  mu  ft  he  be  reduced,  before 
he  can  difclofe  to  his  own  family  the  infamous  fecret 
of  his  mifery  ?  In  the  eye  of  his  family  every  man 
wifhes  to  appear  refpediable,  and  to  cover  from  their 
knowledge  whatever  may  vilify  or  degrade  him. 
Attacked  or  reproached  abroad,  he  confoles  himfelf 
with  his  importance  at  home  ;  and  in  dorneflic  at¬ 
tachment  and  refpeft,  feeks  for  fome  compenfation 
for  the  injudice  of  the  world.  Judge  then  of  the 
degree  of  torment  which  Haman  endured,  by  its 
breaking  through  all  thefe  reflraints,  and  forcing 
him  to  publifh  his  fhame  before  thofe  from  whom 
all  men  feek  mod  to  hide  it.  How  fevere  muff 
have  been  the  conflidl  which  he  underwent  within 
himfelf,  before  he  called  together  his  wife  and  all 
his  friends  for  this  purpole  !  How  dreadful  the  ago¬ 
ny  he  differed  at  the  moment  of  his  confeffion,  when, 
to  the  adonifhed  company,  he  laid  open  the  caufe 
of  his  diftrefs  ! 

Affemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty*  difeafe,  or 
violence  can  inflift,  and  their  flings  will  be  found  by 
far  lefs  pungent,  than  thofe  which  fuch  guilty  paf- 
fions  dart  into  the  heart.  Amidft  the  ordinary  ca¬ 
lamities  of  the  world,  the  mind  can  exert  its  powers, 
and  fugged  relief:  And  the  mind  is  properly  the 
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man  ;  the  fufferer,  and  his  fufferings,  can  be  dirtin^ 
guiihed.  But  thole  diforders  of  paffion,  by  feizing 
dire£Uy  on  the  mind,  attack  human  nature  in  its 
ilrong  hold,  and  cut  off  its  la  ft  refource.  They  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  very  feat  of  fenfation  ;  and  convert 
all  the  powers  of  thought  into  inftruments  of  tor¬ 
ture. 

Let  us  remark,  in  the  event  that  is  now  before  us, 
the  awful  hand  of  God  ;  and  admire  his  juftice,  in 
thus  making  the  finner’s  own  wickednefs  to  reprove 
him ,  and  his  backjlidings  to  correct  him. .  Sceptics 
reafon  in  vain  againft  the  reality  of  divine  govern., 
ment.  It  is  not  a  fubjedl  of  difpute.  It  is  a  fa£t 
which  carries  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  and  dilplays  it- 
felf  before  our  eyes.  We  fee  the  Almighty  manL 
feflly  purjuing  the  finner  with  evil .  We  fee  him 
connecting  with  every  fingle  deviation  from  duty, 
thofe  wounds  of  the  fpirit  which  occafion  the  moft 
exquifite  torments.  He  hath  not  merely  promul¬ 
gated  his  laws  now,  and  delayed  the  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  until  a  future  period  of 
being.  But  the  fanftions  of  his  laws  already  take 
place;  their  effefis  appear  ;  and  with  fuch  infinite 
wifdom  are  they  contrived,  as  to  require  no  other 
executioners  of  juftice  againft  the  finner,  than  his 
own  guilty  paflions.  God  needs  not  come  forth 
from  his  fecret  place,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  pun- 
ifhroent.  He  need  not  call  thunder  down  from 
the  heavens,  nor  raife  any  minifter  of  wrath  from 
the  abyfs  below.  He  needs  only  fay,  Ephraim  is 
joined  to  his  idols  ;  let  him  alone :  And,  at  that  in- 
ftant,  the  (inner  becomes  his  own  tormentor.  The 
infernal  fire  begins,  of  it  felf  to  kindle  within  him. 
The  worm  that  never  dies,  feizes  on  his  heart. 

Let  us  remark  alfo,  from  this  example,  how  im- 
perfeflly  we  can  judge  from  external  appearances, 
concerning  real  happinefs  or  mifery.  All  Perfia,it  is 
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probable,  envied  Haman  as  the  happieft  perfon  in 
the  empire  ;  while  yet,  at  the  moment  of  which  we 
now  treat,  there  was  not  within  its  bounds  one  more 
thoroughly  wretched*  We  are  feduced  and  de¬ 
ceived  by  that  falfe  glare  which  profperity  fome- 
times  throws  around  bad  men*  We  are  tempted  to 
imitate  their  crimes,  in  order  to  partake  of  their  ima¬ 
gined  felicity.  But  remember  Haman,  and  beware 
of  the  fnare.  Think  not,  when  you  behold  a  pageant 
ofgrandeur  difplayed  to  public  view,  that  you  difcern 
the  enfign  of  certain  happinefs.  In  order  to  form 
any  juft  conclufion,  you  mud  follow  the  great  man 
into  the  retired  apartment,  where  he  lays  afide  his 
difguife  ;  you  mu  ft  not  only  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  interiour  of  families,  but  you  mull  have  a  fac¬ 
ulty  by  which  you  can  look  into  the  infide  of  hearts* 
W ere  you  endowed  with  fuch  a  power,  you  would 
moll  commonly  behold  good  men,  in  proportion  to 
their  goodnefs,  fatisfied  and  eafy ;  you  would  be¬ 
hold  atrocious  tinners  always  reftlefs  and  unhappy* 
Unjuft  are  our  complaints,  of  the  promifcuous  dis¬ 
tribution  made  by  Providence,  of  its  favours  among 
men.  From  fuperficial  views  fuch  complaints  arife. 
The  diftribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  indeed, 
may  often  be  promifcuous  ;  that  is,  difproportioned 
to  the  moral  charafters  of  men  ;  but  the  allotment 
of  real  happinefs  is  never  fo.  For  to  the  wicked 
there  is  no  peace .  They  are  like  the  troubled  fea  when 
it  cannot  reft .  They  travel  with  pain  all  their  days . 
Trouble  and  anguijh  prevail  againjl  them.  Terr  ours 
make  them  afraid  on  every  fide.  A  dreadful  found  is 
in  their  ears ;  and  they  are  in  great  fear  where  no 

fear  is - -Hitherto  we  have  confidered  Haman 

under  the  chara&er  of  a  very  wicked  man,  tormented 
by  criminal  paffions.  Let  us  now  confider  him, 
merely  as  a  child  of  fortune,  a  profperous  man  of 
the  world  ;  and  proceed  to  obferve, 
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II.  Hour  unavailing  worldly  profperity  is,  fince, 
in  the  midll  of  it,  a  fingle  difappointment  is  luffici- 
ent  to  embitter  all  its  pleafures.  We  might  at  firlt 
imagine,  that  the  natural  effeft  of  profperity  would 
be,  to  diffufe  over  the  mind  a  prevailing  fatisfa&ion, 
which  the  leffer  evils  of  life  could  not  ruffle  or  dil- 
turb.  We  might  expe£l,  that  as  one  in  the  lull 
glow  of  health,  defpifes  the  inclemency  of  weather  ; 
lb  one  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  advantages  ol  high 
power  and  ftation,  fflould  difregard  flight  injuries  ; 
and,  at  perfeCt  eafe  with  himlelf,  fhould  view,  in  the 
moll  favourable  light,  the  behaviour  of  others 
around  him.  Such  effe&s  would  indeed  follow,  if 
worldly  profperity  contained  in  itfelf  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  felicity.  But  as  it  poffeffes  them 
not,  the  very  reverie  of  thole  conlequenccs  general¬ 
ly  obtains.  Profperity  debilitates,  inftead  of 
ftrengthening  the  mind.  Its  rnoft  common  effect 
is,  to  create  an  extreme  fen fibility  to  the  flighteft 
wound.  It  foments  impatient  delires  ;  and  raifes 
expectations  which  no  fuccefs  can  fatisf y.  It  fo It¬ 
ers  a  falfe  delicacy,  which  fickens  in  the  midft  of  in¬ 
dulgence.  By  repeated  gratification,  it  blunts  the 
feelings  of  men  to  what  is  pleafing  ;  and  leaves 
them  unhappily  acute  to  whatever  is  uneafy. 
Hence,  the  gale  which  another  would  fcarcely  feel, 
is,  to  the  profperous,  a  rude  tempefl.  Hence,  the 
rofe  leaf  doubled  below  them  on  the  couch,  as  it  is 
told  of  the  effeminate  Sybarite,  breaks  their  reft. 
Hence,  the  difrefpeCi  (hown  by  Mordecai,  preyed 
with  fuch  violence  on  the  heart  of  Harnan.  Upon 
no  principle  of  reafon  can  we  affign  a  fufficicnt 
caufe  for  all  the  diftrefs  which  this  incident  occa- 
fioned  to  him.  The  caufe  lay  not  in  the  externa! 
incident.  It  lay  within  himfelf ;  it  arofc  from  a 
mind  diftempered  by  profperity. 

Let 
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Let  this  example  correft  that  blind  eagernefs, 
with  which  we  ruth  to  the  chafe  of  worldly  greatnefs* 
and  honours.  I  fay  not,  that  it  fliould  altogether 
divert  us  from  purfuing  them  ;  fince,  when  enjoyed 
with  temperance  and  wifdom,  they  may  doubtlefs 
both  enlarge  our  utility,  and  contribute  to  our  com¬ 
fort.  But  let  it  teach  us  not  to  over  rate  them. 
Let  it  convince  us,  that  unlefs  we  add  to  them  the 
neceflary  correctives  of  piety  and  virtue,  they  are, 
by  them  (elves,  more  likely  to  render  us  wretched, 
than  to  make  us  happy. 

Let  the  memorable  fate  of  Hainan  fuggefl  to  us 
alfofnow  often,  befides  corrupting  the  mind,  and 
engendering  internal  mifery,  they  lead  us  among 
precipices,  and  betray  us  into  ruin.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  fortune  feemed  to  fmile  upon  him  with 
the  moil  ferene  and  fettled  afpeft,  fire  was  digging 
in  fccret  the  pit  for  his  fall.  Profperity  was  weav¬ 
ing  around  his  head  the  web  of  deltru£iion.  Sue- 
cefs  inflamed  his  pride  ;  pride  increafed  his  thirft  of 
revenge ;  the  revenge  which,  for  the  fake  of  one 
man,  he  fought  to  execute  on  a  whole  nation,  in- 
cenfed  the  Queen  ;  and  he  is  doomed  to  fufrer  the 

'v  # 

fame  death  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. — 
Had  Haman  remained  in  a  private  ftation,  he  might 
have  arrived  at  a  peaceable  old  age.  He  might 
have  been,  1  fhall  not  fay,  a  good  or  a  happy  man, 
yet  probably  far  lefs  guilty,  and  lefs  veretched,  than 
when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  greateft  empire  in 
the  EafL  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this 
life  ?  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life ,  which  he  fpendeth 
as  a  fhadovj . 

An  extenfive  contemplation  of  human  affairs 
will  lead  us  to  this  conclufion,  That,  among  the 
different  conditions  and  ranks  of  men,  the  balance 
of  happinefs  is  preferved  in  a  great  meafure  equal  ; 
and  that  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 

approach 
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approach,  in  point  of  real  enjoyment,  much  nearer 
to  each  other  than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  the 
lot  of  man,  mutual  compenfations,  both  of  pleaiure 
and  of  pain,  univerfally  take  place.  Providence 
never  intended,  that  any  Hate  here  Ihould  be  either 
completely  happy,  or  entirely  miterable.  Ifthe  feel¬ 
ings  of  pleafure  are  more  numerous,  and  more  lively, 
in  the  higher  departments  of  life,fuch  alio  are  thofe  of 
pain.  If  greatnefs  flatters  our  vanity,  it  multiplies  our 
dangers.  If  opulence  increales  our  gratifications,  it 
increafes,  in  the  fame  proportion,  our  defiles  and 
demands.  If  the  poor  are  confined  to  a  more  nar¬ 
row  circle,  yet  within  that  circle  lie  mod  of  thole 
natural  fatisfaflions,  which,  after  all  the  refinements 
of  art,  are  found  to  be  the  mofl  genuine  and  true. 
In  a  Rate,  therefore,  where  there  is  neither  fo  much 
to  be  coveted  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  be  dreaded 
on  the  other,  as  at  firft  appears,  how  fubmiffive 
ought  we  to  be  to  the  difpofal  of  Providence  !  Ilow 
temperate  in  our  defires  and  purfuits  !  How  much 
more  attentive  to  preferve  our  virtue,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  our  minds,  than  to  gain  the  doubtful  and 
equivocal  advantages  of  worldly  prolperity  ! — — • 
But  now,  laying  afide  the  confideration  of  Hainan’s 
great  crimes  ;  laying  afide  his  high  prolperity  ; 
viewing  him  Amply  as  a  man,  let  us  obferve,  from 
Jiis  hiftory, 

III.  How  weak  human  nature  is,  which,  in  the 
abfence  of  real,  is  thus  prone  to  create  to  itfelf  ima¬ 
ginary  woes.  All  this  availeth  me  nothing ,  fo  long 
as  I  fee  Mordecai  the  Jew  Jilting  at  the  King’s  gate . 
— What  was  it,  O  Haman  !  to  thee,  though  Mor¬ 
decai  had  continued  to  fit  there  and  ncgle£ted  to  do 
thee  homage  ?  Would  the  banquet  have  been  on 
that  account  the  lefs  magnificent,  thy  palace  lefs 
fplendid,  or  thy  retinue  lefs  numerous  ?  Could  the 
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difrefpebl  or  an  obfcure  ftranger  dishonour  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  a  mighty  King  ?  In  the  midft  of  a  thou- 
fand  lubmiilive  courtiers,  was  one  lullen  counte¬ 
nance  an  obje£t  worthy  of  drawing  thy  notice,  or  of 
troubling  thy  repofe  ?™Alas  !  in  Haman  we  be¬ 
hold  too  juft  a  pi6iure  of  what  often  pafl'es  within 
ourielves.  We  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  long 
at  cafe.  Let  the  world  ceafe  from  changing  around 
us.  Let  external  things  keep  that  fituation  in 
which  we  rnoft  wifh  them  to  remain  ;  yet  fome- 
what  from  within  fhall  foon  arife,  to  difturb  our 
nappinefs.  A  Moi'decai  appears,  or  feems  to  ap- 
pear,  fitting  at  the  gate .  Some  vexation,  which 
our  fancy  has  either  entirely  created,  or  at  leaft  has 
unreafonably  aggravated,  corrodes  us  in  fecret ;  and 
until  that  be  removed,  all  that  we  enjoy  availeth  us 
nothing .  Thus,  while  we  are  inceflantly  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  vanity  and  the  evils  of  human  life,  we 
make  that  vanity,  and  we  increafe  thofe  evils.  Un« 
(killed  in  the  art  of  extra£ling  happinefs  from  the 
objects  around  us,  our  ingenuity  folely  appears  in 
converting  them  into  mifery. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  troubles  of  this  kind 
are  incident  only  to  the  great  and  the  mighty. 
Though  they,  perhaps,  from  the  intemperance  of 
their  paffions,  are  peculiarly  expofed  to  them  •  yet 
the  difeafe  itfelf  belongs  to  human  nature,  and 
fpreads  through  all  ranks.  In  the  humble  and 
ieemingly  quiet  {hade  of  private  life,  difcontent 
broods  over  its  imaginary  borrows  ;  preys  upon  the 
citizen,  no  lefs  than  upon  the  courtier  ;  and  often 
nourifties  paffions  equally  malignant  in  the  cottage 
and  in  the  palace.  Having  once  feized  the  mind, 
it  fpreads  its  own  gloom  over  every  furrounding 
object ;  it  every  where  fearches  out  materials  for 
itfelf ;  and  in  no  direction  more  fruquently  em¬ 
ploys  its  unhappy  aftivity,  than  in  creating  divifions 
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among!!  mankind,  and  in  magnifying  flight  provo- 
cations  into  mortal  injuries.  Thofe  felf  created 
miferies,  imaginary  in  the  caufe,  but  real  in  the  fuf- 
fering,  will  be  found  to  form  a  proportion  of  hu¬ 
man  evils,  not  inferiour,  either  in  l'everity  or  in 
number*  to  all  that  we  endure  from  the  unavoida¬ 
ble  calamities  of  life.  In  fituations  where  much 
comfort  might  be  enjoyed,  this  man’s  fuperiority, 
and  that  man’s  negle£t,  our  jealoufy  of  a  friend,  our 
hatred  of  a  rival,  an  imagined  affront,  or  a  miftaken 
point  of  honour,  allow  us  no  repofe.  Hence,  dif- 
cords  in  families,  animofities  among  friends,  and 
Wars  among  nations.  Hence,  Haman  miferable 
in  the  midft  of  all  that  greatnefs  could  bellow. 
Hence,  multitudes  in  the  mo  ft  obfcure  ftations,  for 
whom  Providence  feemed  to  have  prepared  a  quiet 
life,  no  lefs  eager  in  their  petty  broils,  nor  lefs  tor¬ 
mented  by  their  paflions,  than  if  princely  honours 
Were  the  prize  for  which  they  contended. 

From  this  train  of  observation,  which  the  Text 
has  fuggefted,  can  we  avoid  reflefting  upon  the 
diforder  in  which  human  nature  plainly  appears  at 
prefent  to  lie  ?  We  have  beheld,  in  Haman,  the 
pi6iure  of  that  mifery  which  arifes  from  evil  paf- 
fions  ;  of  that  unhappinefs,  which  is  incident  to  the 
higheft  profperity  ;  of  that  difcontent,  which  is 
common  to  every  ftate.  Whether  we  confiderhim 
as  a  bad  man,  a  profperous  man,  or  limply  as  a  man, 
in  every  light  we  behold  reafon  too  weak  for  paf- 
fion.  This  is  the  fource  of  the  reigning  evil ;  this 
is  the  root  of  the  univerfal  difeafe.  The  ftory  cf 
Haman  only  fhews  us,  what  human  nature  has  too 
generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.  Hence, 
when  we  read  the  hiftory  of  nations,  what  do  we 
read  but  the  hiftory  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
men  i  We  may  dignify  thofe  recorded  tranfa£lions, 
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by  calling  them  the  intrigues  of  flatefmen,  and  the 
exploits  of  conquerours  ;  but  they  are  in  truth,  no 
other  than  the  efforts  of  difcontent  to  efcape  from 
its  milery,  and  the  ftruggles  of  contending  paffions 
among  unhappy  men.  The  hiftory  of  mankind 
has  ever  been  a  continued  tragedy  ;  the  world,  a 
great  theatre  exhibiting  the  lame  repeated  fcene,  of 
the  follies  of  men  (hooting  forth  into  guilt,  and  of 
their  paffions  fermenting,  by  a  quick  procefs,  into 
mifery.  ,  .  , 

But  can  we  believe,  that  the  nature  of  man  came 
forth  in  this  (late  from  the  hands  of  his  gracious 
Creator  ?  Did  he  frame  this  world,  and  (lore  it 
with  inhabitants*  folely  that  it  might  be  repleniffied 
with  crimes  and  misfortunes  ? — In  the  moral,  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  world,  we  may  plainly  difcern 
the  figns  of  forne  violent  convulfion  which  has  ffiat- 
tered  the  originial  workmanffiip  of  the  Almighty. 
Amid  ft  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  (till  re- 
main  which  indicate  its  Author.  Thofe  high  pow¬ 
ers  of  confcience  and  reafon,  that  capacity  for  hap- 
pinefs,  that  ardour  of  enterprife,  that  glow  of  affec¬ 
tion,  which  often  break  through  the  gloom  of  hu¬ 
man  vanity  and  guilt,  are  like  the  fcattered  columns, 
the  broken  arches,  and  defaced  fculptures  of  fome 
fallen  temple,  whofe  ancient  fplendour  appears 
amidft  its  ruins.  So  confpicuous  in  human  nature 
are  thofe  charafters,  both  of  a  high  origin,  and  of  a 
degraded  (late,  that*  by  many  religious  lefts  through¬ 
out  the  earth,  they  have  been  feen  atid  confeffed. 
A  tradition  feems  to  have  pervaded  almoft  all  na¬ 
tions*  that  the  human  race  had  either  through 
fome  offence  forfeited,  or  through  fome  misfor¬ 
tune  loft,  that  ftation  of  primeval  honour 
which  they  once  poffeffed.  But  while,  from 
this  doftrine,  ill  underflood*  and  involved  in  ma¬ 
ny  fabulous  tales,  the  nations  wandering  in  Pa- 
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gan  darknefs  could  draw  no  confequences  that  were 
juft;  while  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  they  fought  in  vain  for  the  remedy  ;  the  fame 
divine  revelation,  which  has  informed  us  in  what 
manner  our  apoltacy  arofe,  from  the  abufe  of  our 
rational  powers,  has  inftrufted  us  alfo  how  we  may 
b6  reftored  to  virtue  and  to  happinefs. 

Let  us,  therefore,  fludy  to  improve  the  affifl- 
ance  which  this  revelation  affords,  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  our  nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity. 
With  humble  and  grateful  minds,  let  us  apply  to 
thofe  medicinal  fprings  which  it  hath  opened,  for 
curing  the  diforders  of  our  heart  and  paffions.  In 
this  view,  let  us  with  reverence,  look  up  to  that 
•Divine  Perfonage,  who  defcended  into  this  world, 
on  purpole  to  be  the  light  and  the  life  of  men  ;  who 
came  in  the  fulnefs  of  grace  and  truth,  to  repair  the 
defolation  of  many  generations ,  to  reftore  order 
among  the  works  of  God,  and  to  raife  up  a  new 
earth  and  new  heavens ,  wherein  righteoufnefs  fhould 
dwell  for  ever.  Under  his  tuition  let  us  put  our¬ 
selves  ;  and,  amid  ft  the  florins  of  paffion  to  which 
we  are  here  expofed,  and  the  flippery  paths  which 
we  are  left  to  tread,  never  trull  prefumptuoufly  to 
our  own  undemanding.  Thankful  that  a  Heaven¬ 
ly  Conduftor  vouchfafes  his  aid,  let  us  earneflly 
pray,  that  from  him  may  defcend  divine  light  to 
guide  our  fteps,  and  divine  flrength  to  fortify  out- 
minds.  Let  us  pray,  that  his  grace  may  keep  us 
from  all  intemperate  paffions,  and  miflaken  pur- 
fuits  of  pleafure  ;  that  whether  it  fhall  be  his  will 
to  give  or  to  deny  us  earthly  profperity,  he  may 
blefs  us  with  a  calm,  a  found,  and  well  regulated 
mind  ;  may  give  us  moderation  in  fuccefs*  and  for¬ 
titude  under  difappointment  ;  and  may  enable  us 
fo  to  take  warning  from  the  crimes  and  miferies  of 
others,  as  to  efcape  the  fnares  of  guilt. 
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While  we  thus  maintain  a  due  dependence 
on  God,  let  us  alfo  exert  ourfelves  with  care  in  aft- 
ing  our  own  part.  From  the  whole  of  what  has 
been  laid,  this  important  inftruftion  arifes,  that  the 
happinefs  of  every  man  depends  more  upon  the 
hate  of  his  own  mind,  than  upon  any  one  external 
circumltance  ;  nay,  more  than  upon  all  external 
things  put  together.  We  have  feen,  that  inordi¬ 
nate  pallions  are  the  great  difturbers  of  life  ;  and 
that,  unlefs  we  poffefs  a  good  confcience,  and  a  well 
governed  mind,  difeontent  will  blaft  every  enjoy¬ 
ment*  and  the  higheft  profperity  will  prove  only 
dilguiled  niifery.  Fix  then  this  conclusion  in  your 
minds,  that  the  deltruftion  of  your  virtue  is 
the  deltruftion  of  your  peace.  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence  ;  govern  it  with  the  greateft  care  ;  for 
out  of  it  are  the  ijfues  of  life.  In  iio  ftation,  in  no 
period,  think  yourfelves  fecure  from  the  dangers 
which  fpring  from  your  pallions.  Every  age,  and 
every  ftation  they  befet ;  from  youth  to  grey  hairs5 
and  from  the  peafant  to  the  prince. 

At  your  firft  fetting  out  in  life,  efpecially  when 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  world  and  its  fnares, 
when  every  pleafure  enchants  with  its  frrsile,  and 
every  objeft  Chines  with  the  glofs  of  novelty  ;  be¬ 
ware  of  the  feducing  appearances  which  furround 
you,  and  recolleft  what  others  have  fullered  from 
the  power  cf  headftrong  defire.  If  you  allow  any 
paflion,  even  though  it  be  efteemed  innocent,  to 
acquire  an  abfolute  afeendant,  your  inward  peace 
will  be  impaired.  But  if  any  which  has  the  taint 
of  guilt,  take  early  pofleffion  of  your  mind,  you  may 
date  from  that  moment  the  ruin  of  your  tranquilli¬ 
ty.  Nor  with  the  feafon  of  youth  does  the  peril 
end.  To  the  impetuofity  of  youthful  delire,  fuc- 
ceed  the  more  fober,  but  no  lefts  dangerous,  attach¬ 
ments  of  advancing  years  ;  when  the  pallions  which 
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are  connefled  with  intereft  and  ambition  begin  their 
reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  their  malignant 
influence  even  over  thofe  periods  of  life  which 
ought  to  be  mart:  tranquil.  From  the  firfl  to  the 
la  It  of  man’s  abode  on  earth,  the  djlcipiine  muff 
never  be  relaxed,  of  guarding  the  heart  from  the 
dominion  of  palfion.  Eager  palfions,  and  violent 
delires,  were  not  made  for  man.  They  exceed  his 
fphere.  They  find  no  adequate  objects  on  earth  » 
and  of  courfe  can  be  produftive  of  nothing  but  mif- 
ery.  The  certain  con lequence  of  indulging  them 
is,  that  there  fhall  come  an  evil  day,  when  the  an- 
guifh  of  disappointment  fhall  drive  us  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  all  which  wc  enjoy  (iv&ilclh  us  nothing . 

You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  warnings  which 
I  have  given  in  this  difeourfe,  are  applicable  only 
to  the  cafe  of  fuch  fignal  offenders  as  lie  was  of 
whom  the  Text  treats.  Think  not,  as  I  am  afraid 
too  many  do,  that  becaule  your  pahions  have  not 
hun led  you  into  atiocious  deeds,  they  have  there¬ 
fore  wrought  no  mifehief,  and  have  left  no  fling 
behind  them.  By  a  continued  feries  of  loofe^ 
tnough  appaientiy  trivial,  gratifications,  the  heart 
is  often  as  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  coihmif- 
fion  of  any  one  of  thofe  enormous  crimes  which 
fpring  from  great  ambiton,  or  great  revenge.  Habit 
gives  the  paflions  ftrength,  while  the  abfence  of 
glaring  guilt  feemingly  juiiifies  them  ;  and,  una¬ 
wakened  by  remorfe,  the  finner  proceeds  in  his 
courfe,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  become  ripe 
For  ruin.  For  by  gradual  and  latent  fleps,  the  def- 
tru&ioh  cf  our  virtue  advances.  Did  the  evil  un¬ 
veil  itfelf  at  the  beginning  ;  did  the  dorm  which  is 
to  overthrow  our  peace,  difeover  as  it  rofe,  all  its 
not. outs,  piecautions  would  more  frequentlv  be 
taken  againlt  it.  But  we  are  imperceptibly  betray¬ 
ed  ;  and  from  one  licentious  attachment,  one  crim- 
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inal  paffion,  are,  by  a  train  of  confequences,  drawn 
on  to  another,  till  the  government  of  our  minds  is 
irrecoverably  loft.  The  enticing  and  the  odious 
paffions  are,  in  this  refpedt,  fimilar  in  their  procefs  ; 
and,  though  by  different  roads,  condufl  at  laft  to 
the  fame  ilfue.  David,  when  he  firft  beheld  Bath- 
Iheba,  did  not  plan  the  death  of  Uriah.  Haman 
was  not  delivered  up  all  at  once  to  the  madnefs  of 
revenge.  His  paffions  rofe  with  the  riling  tide  of 
profperity  ;  and  pride  completed  what  profperity 
began.  What  was  originally  no  more  than  difplea- 
fure  at  Mordecai’s  difrefpe£t,  increafed  with  every 
invitation  he  received  to  the  banquet  of  the  Queen; 
till  it  impelled  him  todevife  the  llaughter  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  ended  in  a  degree  of  rage  which  con¬ 
founded  his  reafon,  and  hurried  him  to  ruin.  In 
this  manner,  every  criminal  paffion,  in  its  progrefs, 
fwells  and  blackens  ;  and  what  was  at  firft  a  (mail 
cloud,  fuch  as  the  prophet’s  fervant  faw  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  rijing  from  the  fea*>  is  foon 
found  to  carry  the  tempeft  in  its  womb. 

#  s  Kings,  xviii.  44. 
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On  our  Ignorance  of  Good  and  Evil 

in  this  Life. 

ECCLES.  vi.  12. 

-  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life% 
all  the  days  of  his  vain  life ,  which  he  fpendeth 
as  a  jhadow  ? 

Th  E  meafure  according  to  which  know¬ 
ledge  is  difpenfed  to  man,  affords  confpicuous 
proofs  of  divine  wifdom,  In  many  inftances  we 
clearly  perceive,  that  either  more  or  lefs  would  have 
proved  detrimental  to  his  ftate  ;  that  entire  igno¬ 
rance  would  have  deprived  him  of  proper  motives 
to  afilion  ;  and  that  complete  difcovery  would  have 
raifed  him  to  a  fphere  too  high  for  his  prelent 
powers.  He  is,  therefore,  permitted  to  know  only 
in  part  ;  and  to  fee  through  a  glafsy  darkly .  He  is 
left  in  that  ftate  of  conjedlure,  and  partial  informa¬ 
tion,  which  though  it  may  occafionally  fubjedt  him 
to  diftrefs,  yet,  on  the  whole,  conduces  moft  to  his 
improvement ;  which  affords  him  knowledge  fufti- 
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cient  for  the  purpofes  of  virtue,  and  of  a£tive  life, 
without  difturbing  the  operations  of  his  mind,  by  a 
light  too  bright  and  dazzling.  This  evidently  holds 
with  re  (peel  to  that  degree  of  obfeurity  which  now 
covers  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  the  decrees  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Hate  of  the  invihble  world,  the 
future  events  of  our  own  life,  and  the  thoughts  and 
deligns  which  pafs  within  the  breafts  of  others*. 

But  there  is  an  ignorance  of  another  kind,  with 
refpe6l  to  which  the  application  of  this  remark  may 
appear  more  dubious  ;  the  ignorance  under  which 
men  labour  concerning  their  happinefs  in  the  pre- 
fent  life,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  If  there 
be  foundation  for  Solomon’s  complaint  in  the  Text, 
who  knoioeth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this  lift  ?  this 
confequence  may  be  thought  inevitably  to  follow, 
That  the  days  of  his  lift  mufl  be  vain  in  every  fenfe ; 
not  only  becaufe  they  are  fleeting,  but  becaufe  they 
are  empty  too,  like  the  fhadow .  For  to  what  pur- 
pofe  are  all  his  labours  in  the  purfuit  of  an  objeft, 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  difeover  or  afeertain  ? 
~*Let  us  then  ferioufly  enquire  what  account  can 
be  given  of  our  prefent  ignorance,  refpe£ling  what 
is  good  for  us  in  this  life  •  whether  nothing  be  left, 
but  only  to  wander  in  uncertainty  amidft  this  dark- 
nefs,  and  to  lament  it  as  the  fad  confequence  of  our 
fallen  ftate  ;  or  whether  fuch  inftruftions  may  not 
be  derived  from  it,  as  give  ground  for  acknowledg¬ 
ing,  that  by  this,  as  by  all  its  other  appointments, 
the  wifdorn  of  Providence  brings  real  good  out  of 
feeming  evil.  I  fhall,  in  order  to  determine  this 
point,  firfl,  endeavour  to  illuflrate  the  doflrine  of 
the  Text,  That  we  know  not,  or  at  rnofl  know  im¬ 
perfectly,  what  is  good  for -  us  in  this  life  :  I  fhall 
next  explain  the  caufes  to  which  this  defeft  in  our 
knowledge  is  owing  :  And  then  fhall  fliow  the  pur- 
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pofes  which  it  was  intended  to  ferve,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  it  ought  to  produce  on  our  conduCL 

The  whole  hiftory  of  mankind  feerns  a  com- 
ment  on  the  doftrine  of  the  Text.  When  we  re¬ 
view  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  one  of  the  firff 
ohjeCts  which  every  where  attraCis  our  nonce,  is., 
the  miftaken  judgment  of  men  concerning  their 
own  interefl.  The  fore  evil ,  which  Solomon  long 
ago  remarked  with  refpeCt  to  riches,  of  their  being 
kept  by  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt,  takes  place 
equally  with  refpeCt  to  dominion  and  power,  and 
all  the  fplendid  objeCts  and  highftations  of  life.  We 
every  day  behold  men  climbing,  by  painful  fteps, 
to  that  dangerous  height,  which,  in  the  end,  renders 
their  fall  more  fevere,  and  their  ruin  more  confpic- 
uous.  But  it  is  not  to  high  ftations  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Text  is  limited.  In  the  crimes  by 
which  too  often  thele  are  gained,  and  in  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  they  afterwards  bring  forth,  the  greater 
part  of  every  audience  may  think  themfelves  little 
concerned.  Leaving  fuch  themes,  therefore,  to  the 
poet,  and  the  hiftorian,  let  us  come  nearer  to  our- 
felves,  and  furvey  the  ordinary  walk  of  life. 

Around  us,  we  every  where  behold  a  bufy  mul¬ 
titude.  Reitlefs  and  uneafy  in  their  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  they  are  inceffantly  employed  in  accomplifhing 
a  change  of  it ;  and,  as  foon  as  their  wifh  is  fulfill¬ 
ed,  we  difeern,  by  their  behaviour,  that  they  are  as 
dillatisfied  as  they  were  before.  Where  they  ex- 
peCted  to  have  found  a  paradife,  they  find  a  defert. 
The  man  of  bufinefs  pines  for  leifure.  The  lei- 
fare  for  which  he  had  longed,  proves  an  irkfome 
gloom  ;  and,  through  want  of  employment,  he 
languishes,  fickens,  and  dies.  The  man  of  retire¬ 
ment  fancies  no  (late  to  be  fo  happy  as  that  of  ac¬ 
tive  life.  But  he  has  not  engaged  long  in  the  tu- 
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mults  and  contefts  of  the  world,  until  he  finds  caufe 
to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  calm  hours  of  his 
former  privacy  and  retreat.  Beauty,  wit,  eloquence, 
and  fame,  are  eagerly  defired  by  perfons  in  every 
rank  of  life.  They  are  the  parent’s  fondeft  wifli 
for  his  child  ;  the  ambition  oi  the  young,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  old.  And  yet,  in  what  number- 
Jets  in  fiances  have  they  proved,  to  thole  who  pof- 
lefied  them,  no  other  than  finning  fnares  ;  reduc¬ 
tions  to  vice,  mitigations  to  lolly,  and,  in  the  end, 
fources  of  mifery  ?  Comfortably  might  their  days 
have  paffed,  had  they  been  lefs  confpicuous.  But 
the  diftinCtions  which  brought  them  forth  to  no¬ 
tice,  conferred  fplendour,  and  withdrew  happinefL 
Long  life  is,  of  all  others,  the  molt  general,  and 
feemingly  the  molt  innocent  objeCt  of  defire.  With 
refped  to  this  too,  we  fo  frequently  err,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  blefiing  to  many  t; o  have  had 
their  wifli  denied.  There  was  a  period,  when  they 
might  have  quitted  the  ftage  with  honour,  and  in 
peace.  But  by  living  too  long,  they  outlived  their 
reputation  ;  outlived  their  family,  their  friends  and 
comforts  ;  and  reaped  nothing  from  the  continuance 
of  days,  except  to  feel  the  preffure  of  age,  to  tafte 
the  dregs  of  life,  and  to  behold  a  wider  compals  of 
human  mifery. 

Man  walketh  in  a  vain  flow.  FI  is  fears  are  often 
as  vam  as  his  wifiies.  As  what  fiatteied  nim  in 
expectation,  frequently  wounds  him  in  poffefiion  ; 
fo  the  event  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  an 
anxious  and  fearful  eye,  has  often,  when  it  ai rived, 
laid  its  terrours  afide  ;  nay,  has  brought  in  its  train 
unexpected  bleflings.  Both  good  and  evil^aie  be¬ 
held  at  a  diftance,  through  a  perfpeCtive  wnich  de¬ 
ceives.  The  colours  of  objeCts  when  nigh,  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  what  they  appeared,  when  they 
were  viewed  in  futurity. 
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The  fa6i  then  being  undoubtedly  certain,  that 
it  is  common  for  men  to  be  deceived  in  their  prof- 
peXs  of  happinefs,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the  cauf- 
es  of  that  deception.  Let  us  attend  to  thofe  pecu- 
Jiar  circumftances  in  our  ftate,  which  render  us  fuch 
incompetent  judges  of  future  good  or  evil  in  this 
life. 

Firft,  We  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
ourfeives,  to  forefee  our  future  feelings.  W e  judge 
by  the  fenfations  of  the  prefent  moment  ;  and,  in 
the  fervour  of  defire,  pronounce  confidently  con¬ 
cerning  the  defired  objeCt.  But  we  refleft  not,  that 
our  minds,  like  our  bodies,  undergo  great  altera^ 
fionfrom  the  fituations  into  which  they  are  thrown, 
and  the  progreffive  ftages  of  life  through  which  they 
pafs.  Hence,  concerning  any  condition  which  is 
yet  untried,  we  conjeCture  with  much  uncertainty. 
In  imagination,  we  carry  our  prefent  wants,  incli¬ 
nations,  and  fentiments,  into  the  ftate  of  life  to 
which  we  afpire.  But  no  fooner  have  we  entered 
on  it,  than  our  fentiments  and  inclinations  change. 
New  wants  and  desires  arife  ;  new  objeCts  are  re¬ 
quired  to  gratify  them  ;  and  by  conlequence  our 
old  diffatisfaCiion  returns,  and  the  void,  which  was 
to  have  been  filled,  remains  as  great  as  it  was 
before. 

But,  next,  fuppofing  our  knowledge  of  ourfeives 
fufficient  to  direCt  us  in  the  choice  of  happinefs,  yet 
ftill  we  are  liable  to  err,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
connexions  which  fubfift  between  our  own  condi¬ 
tion  and  that  of  others.  No  individual  can  be 
happy,  unlefs  the  circumftances  of  thofe  around 
him  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  confpire  with  his  interelL 
For,  in  human  lociety,  no  happinefs  or  mifery  Hands 
unconnected  and  independent.  Our  fortunes  are 
interwoven  by  threads  innumerable.  We  touch 
one  another  on  all  fides.  One  man’s  misfortune  or 
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fuccefs,  his  wifdom  or  his  folly,  often,  by  its  confe- 

quences,  reaches  through  multitudes.  Such  a  fyf- 

tem  is  far  too  complicated  for  our  arrangement.  It 

requires  adjuftments  beyond  our  {kill  and  power. 

It  is  a  chaos  of  events,  into  which  our  eye  cannot 

*  «✓ 

pierce  ;  and  is  capable  of  regulation,  only  by  him 
who  perceives  at  one  glance  the  relation  of  each  to 
all. 

Farther,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  events  which 
will  arife  from  the  combination  of  our  circumftances 
with  thofe  of  others,  lo  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
the  influence  which  the  prefent  tranfaCtions  of  our 
life  may  have  upon  thofe  which  are  future.  The 
important  queflion  is  not,  What  is  good  for  a  man 
one  day  ;  but,  What  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life  ?  Not  what  will  yield  him  a  few  fcattered 
pleafures  ;  but  what  will  render  his  life  happy  on 
the  whole  amount  ?  And  is  he  able  to  anfwer  that 
queflion,  who  knoweth  not  what  one  day  may  bring 
forth  ;  who  cannot  tell,  whether  the  events  of  it 
may  not  branch  out  into  confequences,  which  will 
aflame  a  direction  quite  oppofite  to  that  in  which 
they  fet  forth,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  all  his 
life  to  come  ?  There  is  not  any  prefent  moment 
that  is  unconnected  with  fome  future  one.  The 
life  of  every  man  is  a  continued  chain  of  incidents, 
each  link  of  which  hangs  upon  the  foirner.  The 
tranfition  from  caufe  to  effect,  from  event  to  event, 
is  often  carried  on  by  fecret  fleps,  which  our  fore¬ 
fight  cannot  divine,  and  our  fagacity  is  unable  to 
trace.  Evil  may,  at  fome  future  period,  bring  forth 
good  ;  and  good  may  bring  forth  evil,  both  equally 
unexpected.  Had  the  Patriarch,  lofeph,  continu¬ 
ed  to  loiter  under  his  father’s  fond  indulgence,  he 
might  have  lived  an  obfcure  and  infignificant  life. 
From  the  pit  and  the  prifon,  arofe  the  incidents 
which  made  him  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  the  faviour 
of  his  father’s  houfe*  Laftiy^ 
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Laftly,  Supposing  every  other  incapacity  to  be 
removed,  our  ignorance  of  the  dangers  to  which  our 
fpiritual  (late  is  expofed,  would  difqualify  us  for 
judging  foundly  concerning  our  true  happinefs. 
Higher  interefts  than  thole  of  the  prelent  world  are 
now  depending.  All  that  is  done  orluffered  by  us 
here,  ultimately  refers  to  that  immortal  world,  for 
which  good  men  are  trained  up,  under  the  care  of 
an  Almighty  Parent.  We  are  as  incompetent  judg¬ 
es  of  the  meafures  neccffary  to  be  purfued  for  this 
end,  as  children  are  of  the  proper  conduft  to  be 
held  in  their  education.  We  forefee  the  dangers  of 
our  fpiritual,  ftill  lefs  than  we  do  thofe  of  our  na¬ 
tural  ftate  ;  becaufe  we  are  lefs  attentive  to  trace 
them.  We  are  ftill  more  expofed  to  vice  than  to 
mifery  ;  becaufe  the  confidence  which  we  place  in 
our  virtue,  is  yet  worfe  founded  than  that  which  we 
placed  in  our  wifdom.  Can  you  effeem  him  pros¬ 
perous,  who  is  raifed  to  a  fituation  which  flatters  his 
paffions,  but  which  corrupts  his  principles,  diforders 
his  temper,  and,  finally,  overfets  his  virtue  Pin  the 
ardour  of  purfuit,  how  little  are  thefe  effefts  fore- 
feen  ?  And  yet,  how  often  are  they  accomplifhed 
by  a  change  of  condition  ?  Latent  corruptions  are 
called  forth  ;  feeds  of  guilt  are  quickened  into  life  ; 
a  growth  of  crimes  arifes,  which  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fatal  culture  of  profperity,  would  never  have 
feen  the  light.  How  often  is  man,boaflful  as  he  is 
of  reafon,  merely  the  creature  of  his  fortune  ;  form¬ 
ed,  and  moulded,  by  the  incidents  of  his  life  ? — 
Hazael,  when  yet  a  private  man,  detefted  the 
thoughts  of  cruelty.  Thou  Jho.lt  Jloy  the  young  men 
with  the  /word ,  faid  the  Prophet  :  Thou  Jha.lt  dajk 
the  children ,  and  rip  up  the  zoomen  zvith  child .  Is 
thy  fervant  a  dog ,  replied  Hazael,  that  he Jhould  do 
thefe  things  ?  But  no  fooner  was  he  clothed  with 
the  coveted  purple,  than  it  feemed  to  taint  his  na¬ 
ture. 
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ture.  Pie  committed  the  crimes  of  which,  at  a  dif- 
tance,  he  believed  himielf  incapable;  and  became 

the  bloody  tyrant,  whofe  charatter  his  foul  once  ab¬ 
horred*'. 

Such  then  at  prefent  is  man  ;  thus  incapable  of 
pronouncing  with  certainty  concerning  his  own 
good  or  evil.  Of  futurity  he  difcerns  little  ;  and 
even  that  little  he  fees  through  a  cloud.  Ignorant 
of  the  alteration  which  his  fentiments  and  defires 
will  undergo  from  new  fituations  in  life  ;  ignorant 
of  the  CGiilequences  which  will  follow  from  the 
combination  ot  his  circumflances  with  thofe  of 
others  around  him  ;  ignorant  of  the  influence  which 
the  prefent  may  have  on  the  future  events  of  his 
life  ;  ignorant  of  the  effe6t  which  a  change  of  con¬ 
dition  may  produce  on  his  moral  chara&er,  and  his 
eternal  interefts  :  How  can  he  know  what  is  good 
for  him  all  the  days  oj his  vain  hjei  which  hefpendctk 
as  a  jkadow  $ 

I nftead  of  only  lamenting  this  ignorance,  let  us,  in 
the  lafl  place,  confider  how  it  ought  to  be  improved  •* 
what  duties  it  fuggefts,  and  what  wife  ends  it  was 
intended  by  Providence  to  prorpote. 

I.  Let  this  dodtrine  teach  us  to  proceed  with 
caution  and  circumfpefition,  through  a  world  where 
evil  fo  frequently  lurks  under  the  form  of  good. 
To  be  humble  and  model!  in  opinion,  to  be  vigi¬ 
lant  and  attentive  in  conduct,  to  diftruft  fair  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  to  reftrain  rafti  defires,  are  instruc¬ 
tions  which  the  darknefs  of  our  prefent  (late  fhould 
ftrongly  inculcate.  God  hath  appointed  our  fitu- 
ation  to  be  fo  ambiguous,  in  order  both  to  call  forth 
the  exertion  of  thofe  intelligent  powers  which  he 
hath  given  us,  and  to  enforce  our  dependence  on 
his  gracious  aid.  It  is  not  in  man  that  walkethy  to 
dir  ell  his  Jlcps .  Surrounded  with  fo  many  bewil¬ 
dering  paths,  among  which  the  wifeft  are  ready  to 

ftray, 

*  2  Kings,  viii.  12,  13. 
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ftray,  how  earneftly  fliould  we  implore,  and  how 
thankfully  fliould  we  receive,  that  divine  illumina¬ 
tion  which  is  promifed  in  fcripture  to  the  pious  and 
the  humble  !  The  fccrct  of  the  Lord,  is  with  them 
that  fear  him .  He  will  guide  them  with  his  counfeL 
He  will  teach  them  the  way  that  they  jhould  chufe. 
But  what  mull  be  the  fate  of  him,  who,  amidft  all 
the  dangers  attending  human  conduct,  neither  looks 
up  to  Heaven  for  direction,  nor  properly  exerts 
that  reafon  which  God  hath  given  him  ?  If  to  trie 
mod  diligent  inquirer,  it  proves  fo  difficult  a  tafk 
to  diflinguifli  true  good,  from  thofe  fallacious  ap¬ 
pearances  with  which  it  is  ever  blended,  how  fliould 
he  difeover  it,  who  brings  neither  patience  nor  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fearch  ;  who  applies  to  no  other 
counsellor  than  prefent  pleafure,  and,  with  a  raffi 
and  credulous  mind,  delivers  hirnfelf  up  to  every 
fuggeftion  of  defire  ? 

This  admonition  I  particularly  diredl  to  thofe, 
who  are  in  a  period  of  life  too  often  charafterifed 
by  forward  prefumption  and  headlong  purfuit. 
The  felf  conceit  of  the  young,  is  the  great  fource  of 
thofe  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed  ;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  that  the  age  which  flands 
mo  ft  in  need  of  the  counfel  of  the  wife,  fliould  be 
the  moft  prone  to  contemn  it.  Confident  in  the 
opinions  which  they  adopt,  and  in  the  mea fures 
which  they  purfue,  they  feem  as  if  they  underflood 
Solomon  to  fay,  not,  Who  knoweth ,  but.  Who  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  is  good  for  mar  all  the  days  of  his 
life  ?  The  blifs  to  be  aimed  at,  is,  in  their  opinion, 
fully  apparent.  It  is  not  the  danger  of  miflake, 
but  the  failure  of  fuccefs,  which  they  dread.  A6tiv~ 
ity  to  feize,  not  fagacity  to  difeern,  is  the  only  re- 

quifite  which  they  value. - How  long  fliall  it  be, 

ere  the  fate  of  your  predecefiors  in  the  fame  courfe 
teach  you  wifdorn  ?  How  long  fliall  the  experience 
of  all  ages  continue  to  lift  its  voice  to  you  in  vain  ? 

Beholding1 
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Beholding  the  ocean  on  which  you  are  embarked 
covered  with  wrecks,  are  not  thofe  fatal  fignals  fuf~ 
licient  to  admonilh  you  of  the  hidden  rock  ?  If,  in 
Faradife  itfelf,  there  was  a  tree  which  bare  fruit  fair 
to  the  eye,  but  mortal  in  its  effeCts,  how  much  more, 
in  this  fallen  ftate,  may  fuch  deceiving  appearances 
be  expefted  to  abound  !  The  whole  ft  ate  of  Nature 
is  now  become  a  fcene  of  delufion  to  the  fenfual 
mind.  Hardly  any  thing  is  what  it  appears  to  be* 
And  what  flatters  molt,  is  always  fartheft  from  real¬ 
ity.  There  are  voices  which  fing  around  you  ; 
but  whofe  (trains  allure  to  ruin.  There  is  a  ban¬ 
quet  fpread,  where  poifon  is  in  every  difli.  There 
i's  a  couch  which  invites  you  to  repofe  ;  but  to 
Humber  upon  it,  is  death.  In  fuch  a  fituatien,  be 
not  high  minded ,  but  fear .  Let  fobriety  temper  your 
unwary  ardour.  Let  modefty  check  your  rafh  pre- 
fumption,  Let  wifdom  be  the  offspring  of  reflec¬ 
tion  now,  rather  than  the  fruit  of  bitter  experience 
hereafter, 

II.  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  exril, 
correCt  anxiety  about  worldly  fuccefs.  As  rafhnefs 
is  the  vice  of  youth,  the  oppofite  extreme  of  immo¬ 
derate  care  is  the  vice  of  advancing  years.  The 
doctrine  which  I  have  illuftrated,  is  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  for  checking  both.  Since  we  are  fo  often  be¬ 
trayed  into  evil  by  the  miftaken  purfuifc  of  good, 
care  and  attention  are  requifite,  both  in  forming 
our  choice,  and  in  conducting  our  purfuit ;  but 
lince  our  attention  and  care  are  liable  to  be  fo  often 
fruPcrated,  they  ftiould  never  be  allowed  to  deprive 
us  of  tranquillity. 

The  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  concerning 
good  and  evil,  is  not  fuch  as  to  fuperfede  prudence 
in  conduCl  :  For  wifdom  is  ftiil  found  to  excel  folly 
as  far  as  light  exceilcth  darknefs .  But  it  is  that  de» 
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gree  of  uncertainty,  which  ought  to  render  us  tern- 
parate  in  purfuit ;  which  ought  to  calm  the  pertur¬ 
bation  of  hope  and  fear,  and  to  cure  the  pain  of 
anxiety.  Anxiety  is  thepoifon  of  human  life.  It 
is  the  parent  of  many  fins,  and  of  more  miferies. 
In  a  world  where  every  thing  is  lo  doubtful ;  wheru 
you  may  fucceed  in  your  wifh,  and  be  miferable  ; 
where  you  may  be  difappomted,  and  be  bieft  in 
the  dilappointment  ;  what  means  this  reftlefs  ftir 
and  commotion  of  mind  ?  Can  your  folicitude  alter 
the  courfe,  or  unravel  the  intricacy  of  human  events? 
Can  your  curiofity  pierce  through  the  cloud  which 
the  Supreme  Being  hath  made  impenetrable  to 
mortal  eye  ? — To  provide  againft  every  apparent 
danger,  by  the  employment  of  the  moll  promifing 
means,  is  the  office  of  wifdom.  But  at  this  point 
wifdom  flops.  It  commands  you  to  retire,  after 
you  have  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  you,  and 
to  poflefs  your  mind  in  peace.  By  going  beyond 
this  point;  by  giving  yourfelves  up  to  immoderate 
concern  about  unknown  events,  you  can  do  nothing 
to  advance  your  fuccefs,  and  you  do  much  to  ruin 
your  peace.  You  plant  within  your  bread  the 
thorn  which  is  long  to  gall  you.  To  the  vanity  of 
life,  you  add  a  vexation  of  fpirit,  which  is  wholly  of 
your  own  creation,  not  of  Divine  appointment. 
For  the  dubious  goods  of  this  world  were  never  de- 
figned  by  God  to  raife  fuch  eager  attachment.  They 
were  given  to  man  for  his  occasional  refreshment, 
not  for  his  chief  felicity.  By  fetting  an  exceffive 
value  upon  objects  which  were  intended  only  for 
your  fecondary  regard,  you  change  their  nature. 
Seeking  more  fatisfa&ion  from  them  than  they  are 
able  to  afford,  you  receive  lefs  than  they  might  give. 
From  a  miftaken  care  to  fecure  your  happinefs,  you 
bring  upon  yourfelves  certain  mifery. 
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III.  Let  our  ignorance  of  good  and  evil  deter¬ 
mine  us  to  follow  Providence,  and  to  refigri  our- 
felves  to  God.  One  of  the  molt  important  leffons 
which  can  be  given  to  man,  is  refignation  to  his 
Maker  ;  and  nothing  inculcates  it  more,  than  the 
experience  of  his  own  inability  to  guide  himfelf.— 
You  know  not  what  is  good  for  you,  in  the  future 
periods  of  life.  But  God  perfedtly  knows  it ;  and 
if  you  faithfully  ferve  him,  you  have  reafon  to  be« 
lieve  that  he  will  always  >  con fult  it.  Before  hint 
lies  the  whole  fucceflion  of  events,  which  are  to  fill 
up  your  exiftence.  It  is  in  his  power  to  arrange 
and  model  them  at  his  pleafure ;  and  fo  to  adapt 
one  thing  to  another,  as  to  fulfil  his  promife  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  all  work  together  for  good  to  thofe  who  love 
him .  Here  then,  amidfl  the  agitations  of  defire, 
and  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  is  one  fixed  point  of 
reft.  By  this  let  us  abide  ;  and  difmils  our  anxiety 
about  things  uncertain  and  unknown.  Acquaint 
yourfelves  with  God ,  and  be  at  peace .  Secure  the 
one  thing  needful .  Study  to  acquire  an  intereft  in 
the  Divine  favour  ;  and  you  may  fafely  furrender 
yourfelves  to  the  Divine  adminiftratiom 

When  tempted  to  repine  at  your  condition,  re- 
{left  how  uncertain  it  is,  whether  you  fhould  have 
been  happier  in  any  other.  Remembering  the 
vanity  of  many  of  your  former  wifhes,  and 
the  fallacy  which  you  have  fo  often  experienced  in 
your  fchemes  of  happinefs,  be  thankful  that  you 
are  placed  under  a  wifer  diredtion  than  your  own. 
Be  not  too  particular  in  your  petitions  to  Heaven; 
concerning  your  temporal  intereft.  Suffer  God  to’ 
govern  the  world  according  to  his  own  plan  ;  and 
onlv  pray,  that  he  would  bellow  what  his  unerring 
wifdom  fees  to  be  beft  for  you  on  the  whole.  In  a 
word,  Commit  your  way  unto  the  Lord .  Trujl  in 
him *  and  do  good.  Follow  wherever  his  Providence 

leads ; 
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leads  ;  comply  with  whatever  his  will  requires  ; 
and  leave  all  the  reft  to  him. 

IV.  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good  for  us 
in  this  life,  prevent  our  taking  any  unlawful  ftep, 
in  order  to  compafs  our  molt  favourite  defigns. 
Were  the  finner  bribed  with  any  certain  and  un- 
queftionable  advantage ;  could  the  means  which  he 
employs  enfure  his  fuccefs,  and  could  that  fuc- 
cefs  enfure  his  comfort  ,-  he  might  have  fome 
apology  to  offer  for  deviating  from  the  path 
of  virtue.  But  the  do&rine  which  I  have  il- 
luftrated,  deprives  him  of  all  excufe,  and  places  his 
folly  in  the  molt  ftriking  light.  He  climbs  the 
fteep  rock,  and  treads  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  in 
order  to  catch  a  fhadow.  He  has  caufe  to  dread, 
not  only  the  uncertainty  of  the  event  which  he 
wilhes  to  accomplilh,  but  the  nature  alfo  of  that 
event  when  accomplifhed.  He  is  not  only  liable  to 
that  difappointment  of  fuccefs,  which  fo  often  fruf- 
trates  all  the  defigns  of  men  ;  but  liable  to  a  difap¬ 
pointment  ftill  more  cruel,  that  of  being  fuccefsful 
and  mifeiable  at  once.  Riches  and  pleafures  are 
the  chief  temptations  to  criminal  deeds.  Yet  thole 
riches,  when  obtained,  may  very  poffibly  over¬ 
whelm  him  with  unforefeen  miferies.  Thofe  plea¬ 
fures  may  cut  fhort  his  health  and  life.  And  is  it 
for  fuch  doubtful  and  fallacious  rewards,  that  the 
deceiver  fills  his  mouth  with  lies,  the  friend  betrays 
his  benefa&or,  the  apoftate  renounces  his  faith,  and 
the  affaffin  recovers  himfelf  with  blood  P 

Whoever  commits  a  crime,  incurs  a  certain  evil 
for  a  molt  uncertain  good.  What  will  turn  to  his 
advantage  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  he  cannot  with 
any  alfurance  know.  But  this  he  may  know  with 
full  certainty,  that  by  breaking  the  Divine’com- 
mandments,  he  will  draw  upon  his  head  that  dil- 

pleafure 
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pleafure  of  the  Almighty,  which  {hall  crufti  him  for 
ever.  The  advantages  of  this  world,  even  when 
innocently  gained,  are  uncertain  bleffings  ;  when 
obtained  by  criminal  means,  they  carry  a  curfe  in 
their  bo  form  To  the  virtuous,  they  are  often  no 
more  than  chaff.  To  the  guilty,  they  are  always 
poifom 

V.  Let  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  iS 
good  or  evil,  attach  us  the  more  to  thofe  few  things, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  be¬ 
ing  truly  good.  Of  temporal  things  which  belong 
to  this  clafs,  the  catalogue,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  is 
fmall0  Perhaps  the  chief  worldly  good  we  ihould 
wifh  to  enjoy,  is  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body. 
Health  and  peace,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  few 
friends,  fum  up  all  the  undoubted  articles  of  tem¬ 
poral  felicity.  Wife  was  the  man  who  addreffed 
this  prayer  to  God  ;  Remove  far  from  me  vanity ; 
and  lies.  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches .  Feed 
me  with  food  convenient  for  me.  Lejl  I  he  full  and 
deny  thecy  and  fay ,  who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  left  I  be  poor 
and  (leaf  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain*. 
He  whofe  wifhes,  refpefting  the  poffeflions  of  this 
world  are  the  mod  reafonable  and  bounded,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  lead  the  fafeft,  and  for  that  reafon,  the  mod 
definable  life.  By  afpiring  too  high,  we  frequently 
mifs  the  happinefs  which,  by  a  lefs  ambitious  aim, 
we  might  have  gained.  High  happinefs  on  earth,  is 
rather  a  pi£lure  which  the  imagination  forms,  thaft 
a  reality  which  man  is  allowed  to  poffefs. 

But  with  regard  to  fpiritual  felicity,  we  are  not 
confined  to  fucii  humble  views.  Clear  and  deter¬ 
minate  cbje&s  are  propofed  to  ourpurfuit ;  and  full 
fcope  is  given  to  the  mod  ardent  defire.  The  for- 
givenefs  of  our  fins,  and  the  alMance  of  God's  ho- 
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ly  grace  to  guide  our  life  ;  the  improvement  of  our 
minds  in  knowledge  and  wifdom,  in  piety  and  vir^ 
tue  ;  the  protection  arid  favour  of  the  great  Father 
of  alii  of  the  bleifed  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  Spirit  of  ian&ification  and  comfort  ;  thefe  ara 
objeCts  in  the  purfuit  of  which  there  is  no  room  for 
hefitation  and  dillruft*  nor  any  ground  for  the  quef- 
tion  in  my  Text*  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for 
man  ?  Had  Providence  fpread  an  equal  obfcurity 
over  happinefs  of  every  kind*  we  might  have  had 
fome  reafon  to  complain  of  the  vanity  of  our  con¬ 
dition,  But  we  are  not  left  to  fo  hard  a  fate.  The 
Son  of  God  hath  descended  from  heaven,  to  be  the 
Light  of  the  uoriiL  He  hath  removed  that  veil 
Which  covered  true  blifs  from  the  fearch  of  wander¬ 
ing  mortals*  and  hath  taught  them  the  way  which  * 
leads  to  life.  Worldly  enjoyments  are  fhown  to  be 
hollow  and  deceitful,  with  an  exprefs  intention  to 
direCi  their  afFeCtions  towards  thofe  which  are  fpL 
ritual.  The  lame  difcoveries  which  diminiih  the 
value  of  the  one*  ferve  to  increafe  that  of  the  other* 
Finally* 

Vi.  L^r  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  evil 
here  below*  lead  our  thoughts  and  defires  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  World.  I  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the 
wifdom  of  Providence,  by  {hewing  the  many  ufe- 
ful  purpofes  Which  this  ignorance  at  prefent  pro¬ 
motes.  It  ferves  to  check  preemption  and  rafh- 
tiefs*  and  to  enforce  a  diligent  exertion  of  our  ra¬ 
tional  powers,  joined  With  a  humble  dependence  on 
Divine  aid.  It  moderates  eager  paflions  refpeCiin^ 
Worldly  fuccefs.  It  inculcates  refignatibn  to  the 
difpofal  of  a  Providence  which  is  much  wifer  than 
man.  It  reftrains  us  from  employing  unlawful 
means  in  order  to  compafs  our  moll  favourite  de- 
%ns*  It  tends  to  attach  us  more  ciofely  to  thofe 

^  things 
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things  which  areunqueftionably  good.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  fuch  a  degree  of  ignorance  as  fuits  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  man  better  than  more  complete  in¬ 
formation  concerning  good  and  evil. 

At  the  fame  time  the  caufes  which  render  this  6b- 
fcurity  neceflary,  too  plainly  indicate  a  broken  and 
corrupted  (late  of  human  nature.  They  fhow  this 
life  to  be  a  ftate  of  trial.  They  fuggeft  the  ideas  of 
a  land  of  pilgrimage,  not  of  the  houfe  of  reft.  Low 
minded  and  bafe  is  he,  who  afpires  to  no  higher 
portion  ;  who  could  be  fatisfied  to  fpend  his  whole 
exiftence,  in  chafing  thofe  treacherous  appearances 
of  good,  which  fo  often  mock  his  nurfuit.  What 
fhadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  mankind  ?  Of  all  that  eager  and  buft- 
lino'  crowd  which  we  behold  on  the  earth,  how  few 
difcover  the  path  of  true  happinefs  !  How  few 
can  we  find,  whofe  activity  has  not  been  mifem- 
ployed,  and  whofe  courfe  terminates  not  in  confef- 
fions  of  difappointments  ?  Is  this  the  ftate,  are  thefe 
the  habitations,  to  which  a  rational  fpirit,  with 
all  its  high  hopes  and  great  capacities,  is  to  be  limit¬ 
ed  foi’  ever  ? — -Let  us  blefs  that  God  who  hath  fet 
nobler  prolpefts  before  us  ;  who,  by  the  death  and 
refurreGion  of  his  Son  jefus  Chrift,  hath  begotten 
us  to  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
unde  filed,  and  that  Jadeth  not  away,  referved  inthe 
heavens.  Let  us  fhow  ourfelves  worthy  of  fuch  a 
hope,  by  fetting  our  ajfeblions  upon  the  things  above, 
not  ubon  'things  on  the  earth.  Let  us  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  fight  ;  and,  amidft  the  obfcuuty  o  t  is 
faint  and  dubious  twilight,  confole  ourfelves  with 
the  expeGation  of  a  brighter  day  which  is  foon  to 
ouen.  This  earth  is  the  land  of  fhadows.  But  we 
hope  to  pafs  into  the  world  of  realities  ;  where  the 
proper  obiefts  of  human  defire  fhall  be  diiplayed  ; 

where  the  fubftance  of  that  blifs  fhall  be  found, 

whole 
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whole  image  only  we  now  purfue  ;  where  no  fal¬ 
lacious  hopes  fhall  any  longer  allure,  no  fmiling  ap¬ 
pearances  Ihall  betray,  no  infidious  joys  fhall  fting; 
but  where  truth  fhall  be  infeparably  united  with 
plealure,and  the  mills  which  hangover  this  prelim¬ 
inary  ftate  being  diffipated,  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  good  fhall  lead  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  for 
ever. 


SERMON 
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Commune  with  your  own  heart ,  upon  your  bed,  and 

be  Jlill. 

JViUCH  communing  with  themfelves  there 
has  always  been  among  mankind  ;  though  frequent¬ 
ly,  God  knows,  to  no  purpofe,  or  to  a  purpofe  worfe 
than  none.  Could  we  difcover  the  employments 
of  men  in  retirement,  how  often  fhould  we  find 
their  thoughts  occupied  with  fubje£ts  which  they 
would  be  afhamed  to  own  ?  What  a  large  fhare 
have  ambition  and  avarice,  at  fome  times  the  grofs— 
eft  paffions,  and  at  other  times  the  meaneft  trifles, 
in  their  folitary  mufings  ?  They  carry  the  world. 
With  all  its  vices,  into  their  retreat ;  and  may  be 
faid  to  dwell  in  the  midft  of  the  world,  even  when 

they  feem  to  be  alone.  . 

This,  furely,  is  not  that  fort  of  communing  which 
the  Pfalmift  recommends.  For  this  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  communing  with  our  heart,  but  rather  holding  fe- 
cret  intercourfe  with  the  world.  What  the  Pfalm¬ 
ift  means  to  recommend,  is  religious  recolle&ion  1 

that 
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that  exercife  of  thought  which  is  conne&ed  with  the 
precept  given  in  the  preceding  words,  to  fland  in 
awe,  and  Jin  not .  It  is  to  commune  with  ourfelves, 
under  the  chara&er  of  fpiritual  and  immortal  be¬ 
ings  ;  and  to  ponder  thofe  paths  of  our  feet,  which 
are  leading  us  to  eternity.  I  (hall,  in  the  firft  place, 
/how  the  advantages  of  fuch  ferious  retirement  and 
meditation  ;  and  lhall  in  the  fecond  place  point  out 
fome  of  the  principal  fubjefts  which  ought  to  em? 
ploy  us  in  our  retreat. 

The  advantages  of  retiring  from  the  world,  to 
commune  with  our  heart,  will  be  found  to  be  great, 
whether  we  regard  our  happinefs  in  this  world,  or 
pur  preparation  for  the  world  to  come. 

t 

Let  us  confider  then,  firft,  with  refpett  to  our 
happinefs  in  this  world.  It  will  readily  occur  to 
you,  that  an  entire  retreat  from  worldly  affairs,  is 
not  what  religion  requires  ;  nor  does  it  even  en¬ 
join  a  great  retreat  from  them.  Some  ftations  of 
life  would  not  permit  this  ;  and  there  are  few  fta¬ 
tions  which  render  it  necejfary.  The  chief  field, 
both  of  the  duty  and  of  the  improvement  of  man, 
lies  in  aQtive  life.  By  the  graces  and  virtues  which 
he  exercifes  amidft  his  fellow  creatures,  he  is  trained 
up  for  heaven.  A  total  retreat  from  the  world  is 
fo  far  from  being,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
holds,  the  perfeftion  of  religion,  that,  fome  parti¬ 
cular  cafes  excepted,  it  is  no  other  than  the  abufe 
of  it.  '  ‘  ‘  . .  '  ' 

But,  though  entire  retreat  would  lay  us  afide  from 
the  part  for  which  Providence  chiefly  intended  us. 
it  is  certain,  that,  without  occafional  retreat,  we 
muft  aCf  that  part  very  ill.  There  will  be  neither 
confiftency  in  the  conduCt,  nor  dignity  in  the  cha¬ 
racter,  of  one  who  fets  apart  no  fhare  of  his  time  for 
medication  and  reflection.  In  the  heat  and  buftlc 
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of  life^  while  paffion  is  every  moment  throwing  falfe 
colours  on  the  objefls  around  us,  nothing  can  be 
viewed  in  a  juft  light.  If  you  wifh  that  reafon 
ihould  exert  her  native  power,  you  muft  ftep  afide 
from  the  crowd,  into  the  cool  and  filent  ftiade.  It 
is  there  that,  with  fober  and  fteady  eye,  fhe  examines 
what  is  good  or  ill,  what  is  wife  or  foolifh  in  human 
conduct  ;  fhe  looks  back  on  the  paft,  fhe  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  ;  and  forms  plans,  not  for  the 
prefent  moment  only,  but  for  the  whole  of  life, 
f  low  Ihouid  that  man  difeharge  any  part  of  his  duty 
aright,  who  never  fuffers  his  paffions  to  cqq1  ?  And 
how  flhould  his  pafftons  cool,  who  is  engaged,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  in  the  tumult  of  the  world  ?  This 
inceffant  ftir  may  be  called  the  perpetual  drunken- 
nefs  of  life.  It  raifes  that  eager  fermentation  of 
fpirit,  which  will  be  ever  fending  forth  the  danger¬ 
ous  fumes  of  rafhnefs  and  folly.  Whereas  he  who 
mingles  religious  retreat  with  worldly  affairs,  re¬ 
mains  calm,  andmafter  of  himfelft  He  is  not  whirl¬ 
ed  round,  and  rendered  giddy,  by  the  agitation  of 
the  world  ;  but,  from  that  facred  retirement,  in 
which  he  has  been  converfant  among  higher  objefts, 
comes  forth  into  the  world  with  manly  tranquillity, 
fortified  by  the  principles  which  he  has  formed,  and 
prepared  for  whatever  may  befal. 

As  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  retreat,  cannot 
fuftain  any  chara6ier  with  propriety,  fo  neither  can  he 
enjoy  the  world  with  any  advantage.  Of  the  two 
dalles  of  men  who  are  mod  apt  to  be  be  negligent 
of  this  duty,  the  men  of  pleafure,  and  the  men  of 
bufmefs,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fuffermoft  in  point 
of  enjoyment  from  that  negleft.  To  the  former, 
every  moment  appears  to  be  loft,  which  partakes 
not  of  the  vivacity  of  arnufement.  To  conne£t  one 
plan  of  gaily  with  another,  is  their  whole  ftudy  ; 
till,  in  a  very  fliort  time,  nothing  remains  but  to 
'  tread 
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tread  the  fame  beaten  round  ;  to  enjoy  what  they 
have  already  enjoyed,  and  to  fee  what  they  have  of¬ 
ten  feen.  Plealures  thus  drawn  to  the  dregs,  be¬ 
come  vapid  and  taftelefs.  What  might  have  pleat¬ 
ed  long,. if  enjoyed  with  temperance  and  mingled 
with  retirement,  being  devoured  with  fuch  eager 
hafte,  fpeedily  forfeits  and  difgulis.  Hence,  thele 
are  the  perfons,  who,  after  having  run  through  a  ra¬ 
pid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having  glittered  for  a 
few  years  in  the  foremoft  line  of  public  amufements, 
are  the  molt  apt  to  fly  at  laft  to  a  melancholy  re¬ 
treat  •  not  led  by  religion  or  reafon,  but  driven  by 
difappointed  hopes,  and  exhaufled  Ipirits,  to  the 
;pen  five  conclufion  that  all  is  vanity . 

If  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the  world  wears 
out  the  man  of  pleafure,  it  no  lefs  oppreffes  the  man 
of  bufinefs  and  ambition.  The  ftrongeft  fpirits 
niufi  at  length  fink  under  it.  The  happieft  temper 
inuft  be  loured  by  incelfant  returns  of  the  oppofi- 
tion,  the  inconflancy,  and  treachery  of  men.  For 
he  who  lives  always  in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  lives 
in  a  perpetual  warfare.  Here  an  enemy  encoun¬ 
ters  ;  there  a  rival  fupplants  him.  The  ingratitude 
of  a  friend  flings  him  this  hour  ;  and  the  pride  of 
a  fuperiour  wounds  Him  the  next.  In  vain  he  flies  for 
relief  to  trifling  amufements.  Thefe  may  afford  a 
temporary  opiate  to  care  ;  but  they  communicate 
no  ftrength  to  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  they 
leave  it  more  foft  and  defenceless,  when  molefta- 
tions  and  injuries  renew  their  attack. 

Let  him  who  wifhes  for  an  effeflual  cure  to  all 
the  wounds  which  the  world  can  infli 61,  retire  from 
intercourfe  with  men  to  intercourfe  with  God. 
When  he  enters  into  his  clofet,  and  fhuts  the  doors 
let  him  fhut  out,  at  the  fame  time,  all  intrufion  of 
worldly  care  ;  and  dwell  among  objefls  divine  and 

immortal.- - -Thole  fair  profpe&s  of  order  and 

peace 
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peace  {hall  there  open  to  his  view,  which  form  the 
fnoft  perfect  contrail  to  the  confufion  and  mifery  of 
this  earth.  The  celeftial  inhabitants  quarrel  not ; 
among  them  there  is  neither  ingratitude,  nor  envy, 
nor  tumult.  Men  may  harafs  one  another  ;  but  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  concord  and  tranquillity  reign 
forever. — From  fuel)  ohje6is  there  beams  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pious  man,  a  pure  ahd  enlivening  light  ; 
there  is  diffufed  over  his  heart  a  holy  calm.  His 
agitated  fpirit  veaffumes  its  nrmnefs,  and  regains  its 
peace.  The  world  finks  in  its  importance  ;  and  the 
load  of  mortality  and  mifery  lofes  almoft  all  its 
weight.  The  green  pajhires  open,  and  the  Jiill  wa¬ 
ters  flow  around  him,  befide  which  the  Shepherd  of 
Jfrael  guides  his  flock.  The  diflurbances  and 
alarms,  fo  formidable  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
the  tumults  of  the  world,  feem  to  him  only  like 
thunder  rolling  afar  off ;  like  the  noife  of  diftant 
waters,  whofe  found  he  hears,  whofe  courfe  he 
traces,  but  whofe  waves  touch  him  not.* — As  religi-* 
ous  retirement  is  thus  evidently  conducive  to  our 
happinefs  in  this  life,  fo, 

Iu  the  fecond  place,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  iq 
order  to  prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  Fie  who 
lives  always  in  public,  cannot  live  to  his  own  foul* 
The  world  lieth  in  wickednefs ;  and  with  good  rea- 
fon  the  Chriftian  is  exhorted,  not  to  be  conformed  to 
zty  but  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind . 
Our  converfation  and  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
is,  in  feveral  relpefls,  an  education  for  vice.  From 
our  earlieft  vouth,  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear  riches 
and  honours  extolled  as  the  chief  pofTeflions  of 
man;  and  propofed  to  us,  as  the  principal  aim  of 
pur  future  purfuits.  We  are  trained  up,  to  look 
with  admiration  on  the  flattering  marks  of  diftinc^ 
lion  which  they  beffow.  In  queft  of  thofe  fancied 
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bleffings,  we  fee  the  multitude  around  us  eager  and 
fervent.  Principles  of  duty,  we  may,  perhaps,  hear 
fometimes  inculcated  ;  but  we  feldom  behold  them 
brought  into  competition  with  worldly  profit.  The 
foft  names,  and  plaufible  colours,  under  which  de-r 
ceit,  fenfuality,  and  revenge,  are  preferred  to  us  in 
common  difeourfe,  weaken,  by  degrees,  our  natural 
fenfe  of  the  diftinftion  between  good  and  evil.  We 
often  meet  with  crimes  anthonfed  by  high  exam¬ 
ples,  and  rewarded  with  the  cardies  and  (miles  of 
the  world.  We  difeover,  perhaps,  at  laft,  that 
thofe  whom  we  are  taught  to  reverence,  and  to  re¬ 
gard  as  our  patterns  of  conduft,  aft  upon  princi¬ 
ples  no  purer  than  thofe  of  others.  Thus  breathing 
habitually  a  contagious  air,  how  certain  is  our  ruin 
unlefs  we  fometimes  retreat  from  this  peflilential  re¬ 
gion,  and  feek  for  proper  correftives  of  the  diforders 
which  are  contrafted  there  ?  Religious  retirement 
both  abates  the  difeafe,  and  furniflhes  the  remedy. 
It  leflens  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  world  ;  and 
it  gives  opportunity  for  better  principles  to  exert 
their  power.  He  who  is  accuflomed  to  turn  afide, 
and  commune  with  himfelf,  will,  fometimes  at  leaf!, 
hear  the  truths  which  the  multitude  do  not  tell  him. 
A  more  found  inftruftor  will  lift  his  yome,  and 
awaken  within  the  heart  thofe  latent  inggfnions, 
which  the  world  had  overpowered  ami  fuppreffed. 

The  afts  of  prayer  and  devotion,  the  exercifes  of 
faith  and  repentance,  all  the  great  and  peculiar  du¬ 
ties  of  the  religion  of  Chrift,  neceflarilv  fuppofe  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  world.  This  was  one  chief  end 
of  their  inftitution,  that  they  might  be  the  means  of 
occafionally  fequeftering  us  from  that  great  feene 
of  vice  and  folly,  the  continued  prefence  of  which 
is  fo  hurtful.  Solitude  is  the  hallowed  ground 
which  Religion  hath,  in  every  age,  chofen  for  her 
own.  There,  her  infpiration  is  felt,  and  her  fecrefc 
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my fteries  elevate  the  foul.  There,  falls  the  tear  of 
contrition;  there,  rifes  towards  heaveti  the  figh  of 
the  heart ;  there,  melts  the  foul  with  all  the  tender- 
tie  fs-  of  devotion,  and  pours  itfelf  forth  before  him 
who  made,  and  him  who  redeemed  it.  How  caq 
any  one  who  is  unacquainted,  with  fuch  employ¬ 
ments  of  mind,  be  fit  for  heaven  ?  If  heaven  be  the 
habitation  of  pure  affediions,  and  of  intelledtual  joy, 
can  fuch  a  hate  be  relifhed  by  him  who,  is  always 
i  miner  fed  among  fenfible  objedts,  and  has  never  ac¬ 
quired  any  taffe  for  the  pleafures  of  the  underhand-? 
ing  and  the  heart. 

The  great  and  the  worthy,  the  pious  and  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  have  ever  been  addicted  to  ferious  retire¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  charadieriftic  of  little  and  frivolous 
minds,  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  ob* 
jedts  of  life.  Thefe  fill  up  their  defires,  and  fupt, 
ply  all  the  entertainment  which  their  coarfe  ap- 
prehenfions  can  relifh.  But  a  more  refined  and 
enlarged  mind  leaves  the  world  behind  it,  feels  a 
call  for  higher  pleafures,  and  feeks  them  in  retreat. 
The  man  of  public  fpirit  has  recourfe  to  it,  in  order 
to  form  plans  for  general  good  ;  the  man  of  genius, 
in  order  to  dwell  on  his  favourite  themes ;  the  phi- 
lofophervto  purfue  his  difcoveries  ;  the  laint  to  im¬ 
prove  mmfeif  in  grace.  Ifiaac  went  out  to  meditate 
in  the  fields ,  U  the  evening  tide .  David,  amidfl  all 
the  fplendour  of  royalty,  often  bears  witnefs  both 
to  the  pleafure  which  he  received,  and  to  the  benefit 
which  he  reaped,  from  devout  meditation.  I  com - 
,muned  with  my  own  hearty  and  my  fpirit  rmade  dih « 
gent  Jearch .  I  thought  on  my  waysy  and  turned  my 
feet  unto  God's  tejlimonies.  In  the  ' multitude  of 
thoughts  within  me ,  his  comforts  delight  my  foul.  Our 
bleffed  Saviour  himfelf,  though  of  all  who  ever 
lived  on  earth  he  needed  leafi;  the  affiftance  of  re¬ 
ligious  retreat,  yet  by  his  frequent  practice,  has 

done 
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done  it  fignal  honour.  Often  were  the  garden, 
the  mountain,  and  the  iilence  of  the  night,  fought 
by  him,  for  intercourfe  with  heaven.  When  he  had 
Jent  the  multitude  away ,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain , 
aparty  to  pray . 

The  advantages  of  religious  retirement  will  ft  ill 
more  clearly  appear,  by  coniidering,  as  was  propoU 
ed,  in  the  next  place,  fome  of  thole  great  objects 
which  fhould  there  employ  our  thoughts.  1  fhail 
mention  only  three,  which  are  of  the  molt  plain 
and  acknowledged  importance  ;  God,  the  world,  and 
our  own  charadter. 

I.  When  you  retire  from  the  world,  commune, 
with  your  hearts  concerning  God.  Impreffions  of 
Deity,  befides  their  being  the  principle  of  what  is 
ftriftly  termed  religion,  are  the  great  fupport  of  all 
moral  fentiment,  and  virtuous  conduft,  among  men. 
JBut  with  what  difficulty  are  they  preferred  in  any 
due  degree  of  force,  amidft  the  affairs  and  avoca¬ 
tions  of  the  world  ?  While  the  crowd  of  furround¬ 
ing  objefts  is  ever  rufeing  on  the  imagination,  and 
occupying  the  fenfes  and  the  heart,  what  is  not  only 
abfent  from  view,  but,  by  its  nature,  invifible,  is  apt 
to  vanifh  like  a  ffiadow.  Hence  it  is  given  as  the 
ehara£ter  of  wicked  men,  in  fcripture,  that  they  are 
without  God  in  the  world .  They  deny  not,  perhaps, 
that  he  does  exift  ;  but  it  is  the  fame  to  them  as 
though  he  did  not :  For  having  loft  him  from  their 
view,  his  exiftence  has  no  effe61  on  their  conduft. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  idea  of  God  rile  in  their  mind, 
it  riles  like  a  terrifying  phantom  which  they  haften 
to  expel ;  and  which  they  gladly  fancy  to  be  unreal, 
becaufe  they  fee  it  make  fo  little  impreffion  011 
Others  around  them. 


Let 
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Let  him  who  retires  to  ferious  meditation,  begir|> 
with  impreffing  deeply  on  his  mind  this  important 
truth,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  Supreme  Gover- 
nour,  who  prefides  over  the  univerfe.  But  let  himt 
not  imagine,  that  to  commune  with  his  heart  con¬ 
cerning  God  is  to  fearch  into  the  myfteries  of  the 
Divine  nature,  or  to  attempt  a  difcQvery  of  the 
whole  plan  of  Providence.  Lqng  enough  he  may 
bewilder  himfelf  in  this  maze,  without  making  any 
proficiency  in  the  praftical  knowledge  of  God. 
Shall  he  who  knows  fo  little  of  his  own  nature,  or 
of  the  nature  of  the  objects  with  which  he  is  fur- 
rounded,  expeQ  tq  comprehend  the  Being  who 
made  him  ?  To  commune  with  ourfelves,  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe,  on  this  fubjeft,  is  to  bring  home  to 
our  fouls  the  internal,  authoritative  fenle  of  God, 
as  of  a  Sovereign  and  a  Father.  It  is  not  to 
fpeculate  about  what  is  myfterious  in  his  effence, 
but  to  contemplate  what  is  difplayed  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  realize  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  fo  as  to  produce  the  molt  profound  venera¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  awaken  the  earneft  defire  of  as  near 
an  approach  as  our  nature  will  permit,  to  that  great 
Fountain  of  happinefs  and  life. 

After  this  manner  was  that  holy  man  affeQed, 
who  uttered  this  ardent  *  wifh,  O  that  I  knew  where 
1  might  find  him,  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  feat  ! — 
If  with  fuch  a  frame  of  mind  you  feek  after  God, 
be  allured  that  he  is  not  far  from  you  ;  and  that, 
though  you  are  not  permitted  as  yet  to  cotye  to  his 
feat ,  you  may  at  leaft,  reach  the  footflool  of  his 
throne,  and  touch  the  robe  that  covers  him.  In 
the  midft;  of  your  folitary  mufings  lift  your  eyes  and 
behold  all  nature  full  of  God.  Look  up  to  the 
firmament,  and  admire  his  glory.  Look  round  on 
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the  earth,  and  obferve  his  prefence  every  where 
difplayed.  If  the  gay  landscape,  or  the  fruitful 
field,  prefent  themfelves  to  your  eye,  behold  him 
fmiling  upon  his  works.  If  the  mountain  raife  its 
lofty  head,  or  the  expanfe  of  waters  roll  its  tide  be¬ 
fore  you,  contemplate,  in  thofe  great  and  folemn 
objects,  his  power  and  majefty.  Nature,  in  all  its 
diverfities,  is  a  varied  manifeltation  of  the  Deity. 
If  you  were  to  take  the  wings  of  the  mornings  and 
dwellin  the  uttermojl  parts  of  the  Jeay  even  there  you 
would  find  him.  For  in  him  you  live  and  move . 
He  fills  and  animates  all  fpace.  In  the  barren  wil- 
dernefs,  as  in  the  peopled  region,  you  can  trace  his 
footfteps  ;  and  in  the  deepeft  folitude,  you  may 
hear  a  voice  which  teftifies  of  him. 

Him,  indeed,  you  are  never  to  confound  with  the 
workmanfhip  of  his  hands.  Nature,  in  its  moil 
awful  or  mod  pleafing  feenes,  exhibits  no  more 
than  different  forms  of  inanimate  matter.  But  on 
thefe  dead  forms  is  impreffed  the  glory  of  a  living 
fpirit.  The  beauty,  or  the  greatnefs  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  them,  flows  from  the  Fountain  of  all  great¬ 
nefs  and  beauty  ;  in  him  it  centers  ;  of  his  perfec¬ 
tion  it  reflects  an  image  ;  and  towards  him  fhould 
lead  your  view. — In  converfation  with  a  fellow 
creature  on  earth,  it  is  not  with  his  body  we  con- 
verfe,  though  it  is  his  body  only  which  we  fee. 
From  his  words  and  aclions  we  conceive  his  mind  ; 
with  his  mind,  though  invifible,  we  hold  corref- 
pondence,  and  dire£i  towards  this  Spiritual  Effencc 
our  affe&ion  and  regard.  In  like  manner,  though 
here  we  behold  no  more  of  God  than  what  his 
works  difplay,  yet  in  thofe  difplays,  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  perceiving  the  univerfal  Spirit,  and  of  hold¬ 
ing  correfpondence  with  this  unfeen  Being,  in  ve¬ 
neration,  gratitude,  and  love. 
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It  is  thus  that  a  pious  man,  in  his  retired  medita¬ 
tions,  viewing  natural  obje&s  with  a  fpiritual  eye, 
communes  with  his  heart  concerning'  God.  He 
walks  among  the  various  fcenes  of  nature,  as  within 
the  precinfls  of  a  great  temple,  in  the  habitual  ex- 
ercife  of  devotion.  To  thofe  difcoveries  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  in  his  works,  let  him  apply  the  com¬ 
ment  of  his  word.  From  the  world  of  Nature,  let 
him  follow  God  into  the  world  of  Grace.  When 
conduced  from  the  outer  courts,  into  this  inmoft 
fan  Hu  ary  of  the  temple,  he  fhall  feel  himfelf 
brought  dill  more  nigh  to  the  facred  Prefence,  in 
the  great  plan  of  Divine  "Wifdom,  for  extirpating 
the  evils  produced  by  fin,  he  fhall  receive  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  many  of  the  hidden  myfteries  of  Na¬ 
ture.  He  fhall  difcover  in  Chrift,  the  Deity  made, 
in  fome  degree,  vifible  to  fenfe.  In  the  beneficent 
works  which  he  performed,  and  the  gracious  under¬ 
taking  which  he  accomplifhed,  he  fhall  behold  the 
brightncfs  of  the  Father's  glory ,  and  fhall  difcern  it 
to  b t  full  of  grace  and  truth. — -From  the  facred  re¬ 
treat,  Wherein  his  thoughts  have  been  thus  employe 
ed,  he  returns  to  the  world  like  a  fuperiour  being* 
He  carries  into  aftive  life  thole  pure  and  elevating 
fentiments,  to  which  the  giddy  crowd  are  ftrangers* 
A  certain  odour  of  fanftity  remains  upon  his  mind* 
which,  for  a  while  at  leaft,  will  repel  the  contagion 
of  the  world. 


IT.  Commune  with  your  heart,  in  the  feafon 
oi  retirement,  concerning  the  world.  The  world 
is  the  great  deceiver,  whofe  fallacious  arts  it  high- 
v  imports  us  to  deleft.  But  in  the  midft  of  its 
pleafures  and  purfuits,  the  deteftion  is  impoffible. 
We  tread  as  within  an  enchanted  circle,  where  no- 
thing  appears  as  it  truly  is.  It  is  only  in  retreat 
that  tne  charm  can  be  broken.  Did  men  employ 

that 
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that  retreat,  notin  carrying  on  the  delufion  which 
the  world  has  begun,  not  in  forming  plans  of  ima¬ 
ginary  blifs,  but  in  fubje&ing  the  happinefs  which 
the  world  affords  to  a  flritt  difeuffion,  the  fpell 
would  diffolve  ;  and  in  the  room  of  the  unreal 
profpeds,  which  had  long  amufed  them,  the  naked- 
nefs  of  the  world  would  appear. 

Prepare  yourfelves,  then,  to  encounter  the  light 
of  truth.  Refolve  rather  to  bear  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  feme  flattering  hopes,  than  to  wander  for 
ever  in  the  paradife  of  fools.  While  others  medi¬ 
tate  in  fecreton  the  means  of  attaining  worldly  fuc- 
cefs,  let  it  be  your  employment  to  Scrutinize  that 
fuccefs  itfelf.  Calculate  fairly  to  what  it  amounts ; 
and  whether  you  are  not  lofers  on  the  whole,  by 
your  apparent  gain.  Look  back  for  this  purpofe 
on  your  pafl  life.  Trace  it  from  your  earlieft 
youth  ,•  and  put  the  queftion  to  yourfelves,  What 
have  been  its  happieff  periods  ?  Were  they  thofe 
of  quiet  and  innocence,  or  thofe  of  ambition  and 
intrigue  ?  Has  your  real  enjoyment  uniformly  kept 
pace  with  what  the  world  calls  profperity  ?  As  you 
are  advanced  in  wealth  or  ftation,  did  you  propor- 
tionably  advance  in  happinefs  ?  Has  fuccefs,  al- 
tnoft  in  any  one  inftance,  fulfilled  your  expeftation  ? 
Whereyou  reckoned  upon  moll enjoyment,have you 
not  often  found  leaft  P  Wherever  guilt  entered  in¬ 
to  your  pleafures,  did  not  its  Ring  long  remain, 
after  the  gratification  was  paft  ?— Such  queftions  as 
thefe,  candidly  anfwered,  would  in  a  great  meafure 
unmafk  the  world-.  They  would  expofe  the  vanity 
of  its  pretenfions  ;  and  convince  you,  that  there  are 
other  fpringsthan  thofe  which  the  world  affords,  to 
which  you  muff  apply  for  happinefs. 

While  you  commune  with  your  heart  concerning 
what  the  world  now  is,  confider  alfo  what  it  will  one 
day  appear  to  be.  Anticipate  the  awful  moment  of 

your 
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your  bidding  it  an  eternal  farewell.  Think,  what 
reflections  fhall  mofl  probably  arife,  when  you  are 
quitting  the  field;  and  looking  back  on  the  fcene  of 
aCtion.  In  what  light  wiil  your  doling  eyes  con¬ 
template  thofe  vanities  which  now  fhine  fo  bright; 
and  thofe  interefts  which  now  fwell  into  fuch  high 
importance  ?  What  part  will  you  then  wifh  to  have 
aCIed  ?  What  fhall  then  appear  momentous,  what 
trifling,  in  human  conduft  ?— Let  the  fober  fenti- 
ments  which  fuch  anticipations  fuggeft;  temper  now 
your  mifplaced  ardour.  Let  the  laft  conclufions 
which  you  fhall  form;  enter  into  the  prefent  eflimate 
which  you  make  of  the  World,  and  of  life; 

Moreover;  in  communing  with  yburfelves  con¬ 
cerning  the  world,  contemplate  it  as  fubjeft  to  the 
Divine  dominion.  The  greater  part  of  men  be~ 
hold  nothing  more  thaii  the  rotation  of  human 
affairs.  They  fee  a  great  crowd  ever  in  motion  ; 
the  fortunes  of  men  alternately  rifing  arid  falling  ; 
virtue  often  diftreffed;  and  profperity  appearing  to 
be  the  purchafe  of  worldly  wifdorri.  But  this  is 
only  the  outfide  of  things*  Behind  the  Curtain 
there  is  a  far  greater  fcene,  which  is  beheld  by  none 
but  the  retired,  religious  fpeftator.  Lift  up  that 
curtain  when  you  are  alone  with  God.  View  the 
world  with  the  eye  of  a  Chriftian  ;  and  you  fhall 
fee,  that  while  man's  heart  devifetk  his  way *  it  is  the 
Lord  who  direftetb  his Jleps .  You  fhall  fee*  that 
however  men  appear  to  move  and  aft  after  their 
own  pleafure,  they  are,  neverthelefs,  retained  in  fe- 
cret  bonds  by  the  Almighty,  and  all  their  opera¬ 
tions  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  his  moral 
government.  You  fhall  behold  him  obliging  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praife  him  ;  punifhing  the  finner 
by  means  of  his  own  iniquities  ;  from  the  trials  of 
the  righteous,  bringing  forth  their  reward  ;  and  to 
a  ft  ate  of  feerning  univerfal  confufion,  preparing 
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the  wife.fl  end  moft  equitable  blue.  While  the 
/  a  Jin  on  of  this  world  is  palling  fall  away,  you  ihall 
dilcern  the  glory  of  another  rifing  to  lucce.ed  it. 
You  fhali  behold  all  human  events,  our  grids  and 
our  joys,  our  love  and  our  hatred,  our  character 
and  our  memory,  abforhed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity; 
and  no  trace  of  our  prelent  exigence  left,  except 
its  being  for  ever  well  with  the  nghU:ousy 

and  ill  with  the  wicked. - — — Such  a  view  of 

the  world,  frequently  presented  to  our  minds, 
could  not  fail  to  enforce  thofe  lolemn  con- 
clufrons  ;  There  is  no  wi/dom ,  nor  counjel ;  againjl 
the  Lord.  Fear  God>  and  keep  his  commandments  ; 
for  this  is  the  whole  of  man.  iVhat  is  a  man  profited 
ij  he  jhoidd  gam  the  whole  world,  and  lofe  his  own  foul? 

III.  Commune  with  your  heart,  concern¬ 
ing  your  (elves  and  your  real  charadler.  lo  ac¬ 
quire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ourlefves  is  an  at¬ 
tainment  no  lets  difficult  than  important.  For 
tnen  are  generally  unwilling  to  fee  their  own  imper- 
feftions  ;  and  when  they  are  willing  to  enquire  into 
them,  their  feif  love  impofes  on  their  judgment. 
Their  intercourfe  with  one  another  af lifts  the  delu- 
fion  to  which,  of  themfelves,  they  are  prone.  For 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world  is  a  commerce 
of  flattery  and  falfhood  ;  where  reciprocally  they 
deceive  and  are  deceived,  where  every  one  appears 
under  an  affumed  form,  prof  dies  elleern  which  he 
does  not  feel,  and  b.e flows  praife  in  order  to  receive 
it.  It  is  only  in  retreat,  where  thofe  fade  iemblances 
difappear,  and  thofe  flattering  voices  are  blent,  that 
a  man  can  learn  to  think  foberly  cj  himfeij,  and  as  he 
ought  to  think . 

It  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  three  charaQers 
which  every  man  (uflains  ;  and  thefe  often  ex¬ 
tremely  different  from  one  another  :  One,  which 
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he  poffeffes  in  his  own  opinion  ;  another,  which  he 
carries  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  ;  and  a  third, 
which  he  bears  in  the  judgment  of  God.  It  is  only 
the  laft  which  ascertains  what  he  really  is.— Whe- 
the»  the  character  which  the  world  forms  of  you  be 
above  or  below  the  truth,  it  imports  you  not  much 
to  know.  But  it  is  of  eternal  confequence,  that  the 
character  which  you  poffefs  in  your  own  eyes,  be 
formed  upon  that  which  you  bear  in  the  fight  of 
God.  In  order  to  try  it  by  this  great  ftandard,  you 
muft  lay  afide,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  partiality  to 
yourfelves  ;  and  in  the  feafon  of  retirement,  explore 
your  heart  with  fuch  accurate  Scrutiny,  as  may  bring 
your  hidden  defeCts  to  light. 

Enquire,  for  this  purpofe,  whether  you  be  not 
confcious,  that  the  fair  opinion  which  the  world  en¬ 
tertains  of  you,  is  founded  on  their  partial  know¬ 
ledge  both  of  your  abilities  and  your  virtues  ? 
Would  you  be  willing  that  all  your  aClions  fhould 
be  publicly  canvaffed  ?  Could  you  bear  to  have 
your  thoughts  laid  open  ?  Are  there  no  parts  of 
your  life  which  you  would  be  uneafy  if  an  enemy 
could  difeover  ?  In  what  light,  then,  muft  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  to  God  ?  When  you  have  kept  free  of  vice, 
has  your  innocence  proceeded  from  purity  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  from  worldly  motives  ?  Rife  there  no  envy 
or  malignity  within  you,  when  you  compare  your 
own  condition  with  that  of  others  ?  Have  you  been 
as  Solicitous  to  regulate  your  heart,  as  to  preferve 
your  manners  from  reproach  ?  Profefling  yourfelves 
to  be  Chriftians,  has  the  Spirit  of  Chrift  appeared 
in  your  conduCl  ?  Declaring  that  you  hope  for  im¬ 
mortality,  has  that  hope  furmounted  undue  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  prefent  life  ? 

Such  inveftigation  as  this,  feriouflv  purfued, 
might  produce  to  every  man  many  difeoveries  of 
himfelf*  difeove  ries,  not  pleafing  perhaps  to  vanity, 

but 
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but  falutary  and  ufeful.  For  he  can  be  only  a  flat¬ 
terer  but  no  true  friend  to  himfelf,  who  aims  not  at 
knowing  his  own  defefts  as  well  as  virtues.  By  im- 
pofing  on  the  world,  he  may  carry  on  forhe  plan  of 
fancied  profit  ;  but  by  impofing  on  his  heart,  what 
can  he  propole  to  gain  P  He  feedeth  on  afncs  :  A 
deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  afide,  that  he  cannot 
deliver  his  Joul3  nor  fay ,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand  *  ? 

Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  fomeof  thofe  great  oh- 
jeffs  which  ought  to  employ  your  meditation  m  len- 
gious  retirement.  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
you  into  a  proper  mtevcourie  with  your  heart,  con¬ 
cerning  God,  the  world,  and  your  own  character. 
Let  this  intercourfe  terminate  in  fixing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  your  future  conduct.  Let  it  ferve  to  intro¬ 
duce  confiftency  into  your  life.  Nothing  can  be 
more  wavering  and  disjointed,  than  the  behaviour 
of  thofe  who  are  wholly  men  of  the  world,  and  have 
never  been  inured  to  commune  writh  themfelves. 
Diflipation  is  a  more  frequent  caufe  of  their  ruin, 
than  determined  impietv.  It  is  not  fo  much  he- 
caufe  they  have  adopted  bad  principles,  as  becaufe 
they  have  never  attended  to  principles  of  any  kind, 
that  their  lives  are  fo  full  of  incoherence  and  difor— 
der.— You  hover  on  the  borders  of  fin  and  duty. 
One  day,  you  read  the  feriptures,  you  hear  religi¬ 
ous  difeourfes,  and  form  good  refolutions.  Next 
day,  you  plunge  into  the  world,  and  forget  the  fe- 
rious  impreffion,  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 
The  impreffion  is  again  renewed,  and  again  effaced  ; 
and  in  this  circle  your  life  revolves.  Is  luch  con- 
duff  worthy  of  creatures  endowed  with  intelligent 
powers  ?  Shall  the  clofe  of  life  overtake  you,  before 
you  have  determined  how  to  live  ?  Shall  the 

day 
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day  never  come,  that  is  to  find  you  fteady  in  your 
views,  decided  in  your  plans,  and  engaged  in  a 
courfe  of  a&ion  which  your  mind  approves? — If  you 
wifh  that  day  ever  to  arrive,  retirement  and  medi¬ 
tation  muft  firft  bring  you  home  to  yourfelves,from 
the  diffipation  in  which  you  are  now  fcattered  ; 
mull  teach  you  to  fix  fuch  aims,  and  to  lay  down 
luch  rules  of  condud,  as  are  fuitable  to  rational  and 
immortal  beings.  Then  will  your  charader  be¬ 
come  uniform  and  refpedable.  Then  you  may 
hope  that  your  life  will  proceed  in  fuch  a  train  as 
(hall  prepare  you,  when  it  is  finifhed,  for  joining 
the  fociety  of  more  exalted  fpirits. 
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ACTS,  x.  2. 

Cornelius - A  devout  man — 


1  H  AT  religion  is  eflential  to  the  welfare 
•of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the  mod  convincing  ar¬ 
guments.  But  thefe,  how  demonftrative  foever, 
are  infufficient  to  fupport  its  authority  over  human 
conduCh  For  arguments  may  convince  the  under- 
ftanding,  when  they  cannot  conquer  the  paflions. 
drrefiftible  they  feem  in  the  calm  hours  of  retreat  ; 
but  in  the  feafon  of  aCtion,  they  often  vanifli  into 
fmoke.  There  are  other  and  more  powerful  fprings 
which  influence  the  great  movements  of  the  human 
frame.  In  order  to  operate  with  fuccefs  on  the 
aftive  powers,  the  heart  mull  be  gained.  Senti¬ 
ment  and  affeCiion  mud  be  brought  to  the  aid  of 
reafon.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  believe  religion 
to  be  a  wife  and  rational  rule  of  conduCt,  unlefs 
they  relifh  it  as  agreeable,  and  find  it  to  carry  its 
own  reward.  Happy  is  the  man,  who,  in  the  con¬ 
flict  of  defire  between  God  and  the  world,  can  op- 
pofe  not  only  argument  to  argument,  but  pleafure 

to 
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to  pleafure  ;  who,  to  the  external  allurements  of 
fenfe,  can  oppole  the  internal  joys  of  devotion  ; 
and  to  the  uncertain  promifes  of  a  flattering  world, 
the  certain  experience  of  that  peace  oj  God  which 
pajfeth  under  ft  andingy  keeping  his  mind  and  heart . — - 
Such  is  the  temper  and  (pirit  of  a  devout  man „ 
Such  was  the  chara&er  of  Cornelius,  that  good  cen¬ 
turion,  whofe  prayers  and  alms  are  faid  to  have 
come  up  in  memorial  before  God .  Of  this  character 
I  intend,  through  Divine  affiftance,  to  difcourfe  ; 
and  lhall  endeavour — I.  To  explain  the  nature  of 
devotion  ; — II.  To  juftify,  and  recommend  it  ;  and, 
t — III.  To  rectify  fome  miftakes  concerning  it. 

I.  Devotion  is  the  lively  exercile  of  thofe  af¬ 
fections,  which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It 
comprehends  feveral  emotions  of  the  heart,  which 
all  terminate  on  the  fame  great  objeCt,  The  chief 
of  them  are,  veneration,  gratitude,  defire,  and  refig- 
nation. 

It  implies,  firft,  profound  veneration  of  God. 
By  veneration,  I  underhand  an  affection  com¬ 
pounded  of  awe  and  love  ;  the  affeCtion  which,  of 
all  others,  it  befl  becomes  creatures  to  bear  towards 
their  infinitely  perfeCt  Creator.  Awe  is  the  firft 
fentiment  that  rifes  in  the  foul,  at  the  view  of  his 
greatnefs.  But,  in  the  heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is 
a  folemn  and  elevating,  not  a  dejeCting,  emotion  ; 
for,  he  glows,  rather  than  trembles,  in  the  Divine 
prefence.  It  is  not  the  fuperftitious  dread  of  un¬ 
known  power,  but  the  homage  yielded  by  the  heart 
to  him  who  is,  at  once,  the  greateft,  and  the  bell  ol 
Beings.  Omnipotence,  viewed  alone,  would  be  a 
formidable  objefit.  But,  confidered  in  conjunction 
with  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  it 
ferves  to  heighten  devotion.  Goodnefs  affeCts  the 
heart  v/ith  double  energy,  when  refiding  in  One  fo 
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exalted.  The  goodnefs  which  we  adore  in  him  is 
not  like  that  which  is  common  among  men,  a  weak, 
mutable,  undifcerning  fondnefs,  ill  qualified  to  be 
the  ground  of  allured  truft.  It  is  the  goodnefs  of 
a  perfe£t  Governour,  a£ting  upon  a  regular  exten- 
five  plan  ;  a  fteady  principle  of  benevolence,  con- 
duffed  by  wildom  ;  which,  fubjeft  to  no  variable - 
nefs  or  Jhadow  of  turning ,  free  from  all  partiality  and 
caprice,  incapable  of  being  either  lOOthed  by  flat¬ 
tery  or  ruffled  by  refentment,  refembles  in  its  calm 
and  equal  luflre,  the  eternal  ferenity  of  the  highelt 
heavens.  Thy  mercyy  0  Lord  /  is  in  the  heavens , 
and  thy  faithfulnefs  reacheth  unto  the  clouds .  Thy 
xighteoufnefs  is  like  the  great  mountains]  and  thy  judg¬ 
ments  are  a  great  depth. 

Such  are  the  conceptions  of  the  great  God,  which 
fill  with  veneration  the  heart  of  a  devout  man. 
His  veneration  is  not  confined  to  a£ts  of  immediate 
worfhip.  It  is  the  habitual  temper  of  his  foul. 
Not  only  when  engaged  in  prayer  or  praile,  but  in 
the  filence  of  retirement,  and  even  arnidft  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  world,  the  Divine  Being  dwells 
upon  his  thoughts.  No  place,  and  no  objeff,  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  void  of  God.  On  the  works  of  Na~ 
lure  he  views  the  imprefiion  of  his  hand  ;  and  in 
the  aflions  of  men,  he  traces  the  operation  of  his 
Providence,  Whatever  he  beholds  on  earth,  that 
is  beautiful  or  fair,  that  is  great  or  good,  he  refers  to 
God,  as  to  the  fupreme  origin  of  all  the  excellence 
which  is  fcattered  throughout  his  works.  From 
thofe  efFefts  he  rifes  to  the  firll  caufe.  From  thofe 
ftreams  he  afcends  to  the  fountain  whence  they  flow. 
By  thofe  rays  he  is  led  to  that  eternal  fource  of 
light  in  which  they  centre. 

Devotion  implies,  fecondly,  fincere  gratitude 
to  God,  for  all  his  benefits.  This  is  a  warmer  emo- 
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tion  than  fi  tuple  veneration.  Veneration  looks  up 
to  the  Deity,  as  he  is  in  himfeif  ;  Gratitude  regards 
what  he  is  towards  us.  When  a  devout  man  fur- 
veys  this  vail  uriiverle,  where  beauty  and  goodnefs 
are  every  where  predominant  ;  when  he  reflefts  on 
thofe  numberlefs  multitudes  of  creatures  who,  irx 
their  different  Rations,  enjoy  the  blefiings  of  e xi ft— 
eiice  ;  and  when  at  the  fame  time  he  looks  up  to  an 
Univerfal  Father,  who  hath  thus  filled  creation  with 
lile  and  happinefs,  his  heart  glows  within  him.  He 
adores  that  difinterefted  goodnefs,  which  prompted 
the  Almighty  to  raife  up  fo  many  orders  of  intelli- 
gent  beings,  not  that  he  might  receive,  but  that  he 
might  give  and  impart  ;  that  he  might  pour  forth 
himfeif,  and  communicate  to  the  fpirits  which  he 
formed,  fome  emanations  of  his  felicity. 

1  he  goodnefs  of  this  Supreme  Benefaftor  he 
gratefully  contemplates,  as  difplayed  in  his  own 
ftate.  Fie  reviews  the  events  of  his  life  ;  and  in 
every  comfort  which  has  fweetened  it,  he  difcerns 
the  Divine  hand.  Docs  he  remember  with  affec¬ 
tion,  the  parents  under  whole  care  he  grew  up,  and 
the  companions  with  whom  he  pafi'ed  his  youthful 
life  ?  Is  he  now  happy,  in  his  family  riling  around 
him  ;  in  the  fpoufe  who  loves  him,  or  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  give  him  comfort  and  joy  p  Into  every 
tender  remembrance  of  the  pad,  and  every  pleafing 
enjoyment  of  the  prefect,  devotion  enters  ;  for  in 
all  thofe  beloved  objefts,  it  recognizes  God.  The 
communication  of  love  from  heart  to  heart,  is  an 
efFufion  of  his  goodnefs.  From  his  infpiration  dei¬ 
cers  ds  all  the  friendship  which  ever  glowed  on  earth  ; 
and  therefore,  to  him  it  jufiiy  returns  in  gratitude, 
and  terminates  on  him. 

But  this  life,  with  ail  its  interefts,  is  but  a  fmall 
part  of  human  exi hence.  A  devout  man  looks  for- 
ward  to  immortality,  and  difcovers  fill!  higher  fub- 
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j efts  of  gratitude.  He  views  himfelf  as  a  guilty 
creature,  whom  Divine  benignity  has  received  into 
crace  ;  whofe  forfeited  hopes  it  has  reftored  ;  and 
to  whom  it  has  opened  the  moft  glorious  profpefts 
of  future  felicity.  Such  generofity  (hewn  to  the 
fallen  and  miferable,  is  yet  more  affecting  to  the 
heart,  than  favours  conferred  on  the  innocent.  He 
contemplates,  with  aftonifliment,  the  labours  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  accomplifhing  redemption  for  men  ; 
and  his  foul  overflows  with  thanklulnefs  to  him, 
who  loved  us,  and  wafioed  us  from  our  fins  in  his  own 
blood. — What  jhall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits  ?  Blefs  the  Lord,  O  my  foul  !  and  all  that  is 
within  mey  blefs  his  holy  name  ;  who  forgiveth  aU 
thine  iniquities,  and  healcth  all  thy  difeajes  ;  who  re - 
deemeth  thy  life  from  deftruSlion,  and  crowneth  thee 
with  loving  kindnefis ,  and  with  tender  mercies . 


Devotion  implies,  thirdly,  the  defire  of  the 
foul  after  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  its 
chief  good,  and  final  reft.  To  inferiour  enjoy¬ 
ments,  the  devout  man  allots  inferiour  and  feconda- 
ry  attachment.  He  difclaims  not  every  earthly  af- 
fe6tion.  He  pretends  not  to  renounce  all  pleafure 
in  the  comforts  of  his  prefent  ftate.  Such  an  un¬ 
natural  renunciation  humanity  forbids,  and  religion 
cannot  require.  But  from  thefe  he  expe£ls  not  his 
fupreme  blifs.  He  difeerns  the  vanity  which  be¬ 
longs  to  them  all ;  and  beyond  the  circle  of  mutable 
objefls  which  furround  him,  he  afpires  after  fome 
principles  of  more  perfeft  felicity,  which  ftiall  not 
be  fubjeft  to  change  or  decay.  But  where  is  this 
complete  and  permanent  good  to  be  found  ?  Am¬ 
bition  purfues  it  in  courts  and  palaces;  and  returns 
from  the  purfuit  loaded  with  forrows.  Pleafure 
feeks  it  among  fenfual  joys  ;  and  retires  with  the 
confeflion  of  difappointment.  The  deep  faith,  it  is 
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not  m  me  ;  the  fea  faith>  it  is  not  with  me.  It 
cannot  be  gotten  for  gold ;  neither  Jhall filver  be  weigh¬ 
ed  for  the  price  thereof.  Its  place  is  not  in  the  land 
of  the  living .  True  happinefs  dwells  wi:h  God  ; 
and  from  the  light  of  his  countenance ,  it  beams  upon 
the  devout  man.  His  voice  is,  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  defire  befde  thee.  After  exploring  heaven 
and  earth  for  happinefs,  they  feem  to  him  a  mighty 
void,  a  wildernefs  of  fhadows,  where  all  would  be 
empty  and  unfuhftantial  without  God.  But  in  his 
favour  and  love,  he  finds  what  fupplies  every  defedt 
of  temporal  objedls  ;  and  affures  tranquillity  to  his 
heart,  amid  ft  all  the  changes  of  his  exiftence. 
Ihou  Jhalt  guide  me  with  thy  counfel ;  and  thou  Jhalt 
receive  me  to  thy  glory.  My  flejh  and  my  heart  faileth ; 
hit  God  is  the  Jlrength  of  my  hearty  and  my  portion 
for  ever. 

From  thefe  fentiments  and  affedtions,  Devotion 
advances,  fourthly,  to  an  entire  refignation  of  the 
foul  to  God.  It  is  the  confummation  of  truft  and 
hope.  It  banifhes  anxious  cares  and  murmuring 
thoughts.  It  reconciles  us  to  every  appointment 
of  Divine  Providence  ;  and  refolves  every  wifh  into 
the  defire  of  pleafing  him,  whom  our  hearts  adore. 
Its  genuine  breathings  are  to  this  effect :  “  Condudl 
<c  me,  O  God  !  in  what  path  foever  feemeth  good 
41  to  thee.  In  nothing  fliall  I  ever  arraign  thy  fa- 
“  cred  will.  Doll  thou  require  me  to  part  with 
4C  any  worldly  advantages,  for  the  fake  of  virtue  and 
“  a  good  confcience  ?  I  give  them  up.  Doft  thou 
“  command  me  to  relinquifh  my  friends,  or  my 
<c  country  ?  At  thy  call  I  cheerfully  leave  them. 
“  Doft  thou  fummon  me  away  from  this  world  ? 
i(  Lo  !  I  am  ready  to  depart.  Thou  hall  made, 
u  thou  haft  redeemed  me,  and  I  am  thine.  My— 
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%t  felf  and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  I  furrender  to  thy 
**  difpofah  Let  the  men  of  the  world  have  their 
<c  portion  in  this  life .  Be  it  mine,  to  behold  thy  face 
<c  in  right eoufnefs  ;  and  when  /  awake,  to  be  [at if - 
<c  fed  with  thy  likenefs .” 

This,  lurely,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  a£h  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable,  when  thus,  if  we  rnay 
be  allowed  the  exprelfion,  it  unites  itfelt  with  God. 
Nor  can  any  devotion  be  genuine,  which  infpires 
not  fentiments  of  this  nature.  For  devotion  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  a  tranfient  glow  of  affe&ion,  oc- 
cafioned  by  feme  cafual  impreffions  of  divine  good- 
nels,  which  are  fufFered  to  remain  unconnected 
with  the  conduCt  or  life.  It  is  a  powerful  princi¬ 
ple,  which  penetrates  the  foul  ;  which  purifies  the 
affeCtions  from  debafing  attachments  ;  and,  by  a 
fixed  and  Heady  regard  to  God,  fubdues  every  fin- 
ful  paflion,  and  forms  the  inclinations  to  piety  and 
virtue. 


Such  in  general  are  the  difpofitions  that  confti- 
tute  devotion.  It  is  the  union  of  veneration,  gra¬ 
titude,  defire,  and  refignation.  It  exprefies,  not  fo 
much  the  performance  of  any  particular  duty,  as 
the  fpirit  which  mult  animate  all  religious  duties. 
It  Hands  oppofed,  not  merely  to  downright  vice  ; 
but  to  a  heart  which  is  cold,  and  infenfible  to  facred 
things ;  which,  from  compulfion,  perhaps,  and  a 
fenfe  of  interefl,  preferves  fome  regard  to  the  divine 
commands,  but  obeys  them  without  ardour,  love,  or 
joy.  I  proceed. 


II.  To  recommend  this  devout  lpirit  to  your 
imitation.  I  begin  with  obferving.  That  it  is  of 
the  utmofi  confequence  to  guard  againfi  extremes 
of  every  kind  in  religion.  We  mud  beware,  left, 
py  feeking  to  avoid  one  rock,  we  fplit  upon  another,. 

It 
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It  has  been  long  the  fubjefil  of  remark,  that  fuper- 
fiition  and  enthufiafrrl  are  two  capital  fources  of  de¬ 
lation  ;  fuperftition  ou  the  one  hand,  attaching 
men,  with  immoderate  zeal,  to  the  ritual  and  exter¬ 
nal  part  of  religion  ;  and  enthufiafm,  on  the  other, 
direfiling  their  whole  attention  to  internal  emotions, 
and  myftical  communications  with  the  fpiritual 
world  ;  while  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  has  paid 
lufficient  regard  to  the  great  moral  duties  of  the 
Chriftian  life.  But,  running  with  intemperate  ea- 
gernefsfrom  thefe  two  great  abufes  of  religion,  men 
have  neglefiled  to  obferve  that  there  are  extremes 
opposite  to  each  of  them,  into  which  they  are  in 
hazard  of  precipitating  themielves.  Thus  the  hor- 
rour  of  fuperftition  has  fometimes  reached  fo  far  as 
to  produce  contempt  for  all  external  inftitutions  ; 
as  if  it  were  poffible  for  religion  to  fubfift  in  the 
world,  without  forms  of  worfhip,  or  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  God.  It  has  alfo  happened  that  fome, 
who  in  the  main  are  well  affefiled  to  the  caufe  of 
goodnefs,  obferving  that  perfons  of  a  devout  turn 
have  at  times  been  carried,  by  warm  affefilions,  into 
tinjuftifiable  exceffes,  have  thence  haftily  concluded 
that  all  devotion  was  akin  to  enthufiafm  ;  and  fe- 
parating  religion  totally  from  the  heart  and  affec¬ 
tions,  have  reduced  it  to  a  frigid  obfervance  of  what 
they  call  the  rules  of  virtue.  This  is  the  extreme 
which  I  purpofe  at  prefent  to  combat,  by  fhowing 
you,  firft,  That  true  devotion  is  rational,  and  well 
founded;  next,  That  it  is  of  the  highefl  importance 
to  every  other  part  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and, 
la  illy.  That  it  is  moll  conducive  to  our  happinels. 

In  the  firft  place.  True  devotion  is  rational,  and 
well  founded.  It  takes  its  rife  from  affefilions, 
which  are  effential  to  the  human  frame.  We  are 
formed  by  Nature  to  admire  what  is  great,  and  to 
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love  what  is  amiable.  Even  inanimate  objeCts  have 
power  to  excite  thofe  emotions.  The  magnificent 
profpeCis  of  the  natural  world,  fill  the  mind  with 
reverential  awe.  Its  beautiful  fcenes  create  delight. 
When  we  furvey  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  the  affeCtions  glow  with  greater 
ardour  ;  and,  if  to  be  unmoved,  in  the  former  cafe, 
argues  a  defeCt  of  fenfibility  in  our  powers,  it  dis¬ 
covers,  in  the  latter,  an  odious  hardnefs  and  deprav¬ 
ity  in  the  heart.  The  tendernefs  of  an  affectionate 
parent,  the  generofity  of  a  forgiving  enemy,  the 
public  Spirit  of  a  patriot  or  a  hero, often  fill  the  eyes 
with  tears,  and  (well  the  bread  with  emotions  too 
big  for  utterance.  The  c^bjeCt  of  thofe  affeCtions  is 
frequently  raifed  above  us,  in  condition  and  rank.  Let 
us  fuppofe  him  vailed  alio  above  us,  in  nature.  Let 
us  imagine,  that  an  Angel,  or  any  being  of  a  fuperi- 
our  order,  had  condescended  to  be  cur  friend,  our 
guide,  and  patron  ;  no  perfon,  fure,  would  hold 
the  exaltation  of  his  benefaSior’s  character,  to  be 
an  argument  why  he  fhould  love  and  revere  him 
lefs. — Strange  !  that  the  attachment  and  veneration^ 
the  warmth  and  overflowing  of  heart,  which  excel¬ 
lence  and  goodnefs  on  every  other  occafion  com¬ 
mand,  fhould  begin  to  be  accounted  irrational,  as 
foon  as  the  Supreme  Being  becomes  their  objeCt. 
For  what  reafon  mud  human  fenfibility  be  extinCi 
towards  him  alone  ?  Are  all  benefits  entitled  to 
gratitude,  except  the  highed  and  the  bed  ?  Shall 
goodnefs  ceafe  to  be  amiable,  only  becaufe  it  is 
perfect  ? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  an  unknown  and 
inxifible  being  is  not  qualified  to  raife  affeCHon  in 
the  human  heart.  Wrapt  up  in  the  myderious  obfcu- 
rity  of  his  nature,  he  efcapes  ourfearch,  and  affords 
no  determinate  objeCt  to  our  love  or  defire.  We 
go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there  and  backward \  but 
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we  cannot  perceive  him  ;  on  the  left  hand \  where  he 
worketh ,  but  we  cannot  behold  him  :  He  hideth  him- 

felf  on  the  right  hand ,  that  we  cannot  fee  him* . - - 

Notwithftanding  this  obfcurity,  is  there  any  being 
in  the  univerfe  more  real  and  certain,  than  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Supporter  of  all  ex- 
iflence  ?  Is  he  in  whom  we  live  and  move  too  dif- 
tant  from  us  to  excite  devotion  ?  His  form  and  of¬ 
fence,  indeed,  we  cannot  fee  ;  but  to  be  unfeen^and 
imperfectly  known,  in  many  other  inftances,  pre¬ 
cludes  neither  gratitude  nor  love.  It  is  not  the 
fight,  fo  much  as  the  ftrong  conception,  or  deep 
impredion,  of  an  object,  which  affeCts  the  paffions. 
We  glow  with  admiration  of  perfonages,  who  have 
lived  in  a  diflant  age.  Whole  nations  have  been 
tranfported  with  zeal  and  affeClion,  for  the  generous 
hero,  or  public  deliverer,  whom  they  knew  only  by 
fame.  Nay,  properly  fpeaking,  the  direCt  objeCt  ol 
our  love  is,  in  every  cafe,  invifible.  For  that  on 
which  afFe&ion  is  placed,  is  the  mind,  the  loul,  the 
internal  character  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  which, 
furely,  is  no  lefs  concealed,  than  the  Divine  Nature 
it  felf  is,  from  the  view  of  fenfe.  From  aCtions,  we 
can  only  infer  the  difpofitions  of  men  ;  from  what 
we  fee  of  their  behaviour,  we  colleCl  what  is  invifi- 
'  ble  ;  but  the  conjeCture  which  we  form  is,  at  belt, 
imperfect  ;  and  when  their  aCtions  excite  our  love, 
much  of  their  heart  remains  Hill  unknown.  I  afk, 
then,  in  what  refpeCt  God  is  lefs  qualified  than  any 
other  being  to  be  an  objeCt  of  affection  ?  Convinc¬ 
ed  that  be  exifls  ;  beholding  his  goodnefs  fpread 
abroad  in  his  works,  exerted  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  difplayed  in  tome  meafure  to  fenfe,  in 
the  aCtions  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chrifl  ;  are  y, e  not 
furnifhed  with  every  effential  requifite  which  uie 
heart  demands,  in  order  to  indulge  the  molt  waim, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  mofl  rational  emotions  ? 
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If  thefe  confiderations  juftify  the  reafonablenefs 

of  devotion,  as  exprefled  in  veneration,  love,  and 
gratitude,  the  fame  train  of  thought  will  equally 
jultify  it  when  appearing  in  the  forms  of  defire,  de¬ 
light,  or  refignation.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  the 
conlequence  of  the  former.  For  we  cannot  but 
defire  fome  communication  with  what  we  love  ;  and 
will  naturally  refign  ourfelves  to  one,  on  whom  we 
have  placed  the  full  confidence  of  aiTedion.  The  af_ 
pirations  of  a  devout  man  after  the  favour  of  God,  are 
the  effeds  of  that  earneft  wifh  for  happinefs  which 
glows  in  every  breaft.  All  men  have  fomewhat  that 
may  be  called  the  objed  of  their  devotion  ;  reputa¬ 
tion,  pleafure,  learning,  ridges,  or  whatever  apparent 
good  has  flrongly  attached  their  heart.  This  be¬ 
comes  the  centre  of  attradion,  which  draws  them 
towards  it;  which  quickens  and  regulates  all  their 
motions.  While  the  men  of  the  world  are  thus  in 
fluenced  by  the  objeds  which  they  feverX 
worlhip,  fhall  he  only  who  direds  all  his  devotion 
towards  the  Supreme  Being,  be  excluded  from  a 
place  in  the  fyllem  of  rational  condud  ?  or  be  cen- 
fured  for  having  paffions,  whofe  fenfibility  corrcf- 

ponds  to  the  great  caufe  which  moves  them  ? _ 

Having  vindicated  the  reafonablenefs  of  devotion,  I 
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ceffary  connexion  with  oar  intereft,  both  in  this 
and  in  a  future  world.  They  infill  much  upon 
religion  being  a  calm,  a  fober,  and  rational  principle 

ofconduft. - 1  admit  that  it  is  very  laudable 

to  have  a  rational  religion.  But  I  mull  admonifh 
you,  that  it  is  both  reproachful  and  criminal,  to 
have  an  infenfible  heart.  If  we  reduce  religion  into 
lo  cool  a  Hate,  as  not  to  admit  love,  affection,  and 
defire,  we  fhall  leave  it  in  poffeflion  of  fmall  influ¬ 
ence  over  human  life.  Look  abroad  into  the  woild, 
and  obfevve  how  few  a6I  upon  deliberate  and  ra« 
tional  views  of  their  true  interefl.  The  bulk  o*. 
mankind  are  impelled  by  their  feelings.  They  are 
attradled  by  appearanceyypf  good.  Tafle  and  incii 
nation  rule  their  conduct.  bo  diredl  their  inclina¬ 
tion  and  tafle  towards  the  higheft  obje£ts  ;  to  form 
a  relifh  within  them,  for  virtuous  and  fpiritual  en¬ 
joyment  ;  to  introduce  religion  into  the  heart,  is 
the  province  of  devotion  ;  and  hence  antes  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  interefls  of  goodnefs. 

Agreeably  to  this  dodtrine,  the  great  Author  o*. 
our  religion,  who  well  knew  what  wets  in  man,  Lid 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  lyftem  in  the  icgenera- 
tion  of  the  heart.  The  change  which  was  to  he 
accomplifhed  on  his  followers,  he  did  not  puipofe 
1  to  effedl,  merely  by  regulating  their  external  con- 
duel;  but  by  forming  within  them  a  new  nature  ; 
hv  taking;  away  trie  heart  of  Jlone ,  and  giving 


them  a  heart  of  fiefi ,  that  is,  a  heart  relent¬ 
ing  and  tender/ yielding  to  the  Divine  im¬ 
ped  fe,  and  readily  fufceptible  of  devout  im- 
preflions.  Thou  /halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wnh 
all  thy  heart ,  and  mind,  and  foul,  andftrength  : .  This 
is  the  hr  ft  and  great  commandment .  My  [on,  give  me 
thy  heart ,  is  the  call  of  God  to  each  ot  us  :  And 
indeed,  if  the  heart  be  with  held,  it  is  not  ea(y  to 
conceive  what  other  offering  we  can  prefent,  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  him. 
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Of  tvrhat  nature  muft  that  man’s  religion  be^  who 
profeffes  to  Worfhip  God3  and  to  believe  in  Chrilt; 
and  yet  raifeshis  thoughts  towards  God  and  his  Savi¬ 
our,  withoutany  warmth  of  gratitude  or  love  ?  I  fpeak 
not  of  thofe  occafional  decays  of  pious  affeftion,  to 
which  the  belt  are  fubjeft,  but  of  a  total  infenfibility 
to  this  part  of  religion.  Surely  let  the  outward  be¬ 
haviour  be  ever  fo  irreproachable,  there  muft  be  fome 
effential  deleft  in  a  heart  which  remains  always  un¬ 
moved  at  the  view  of  infinite  goodnefs.  The  af- 
ieftions  cannot,  in  this  cafe,  be  deemed  to  flow  in 
their  natural  channel.  Some  concealed  malignity 
muft  have  tainted  the  inward  frame.  This  is  not 
fche  man  whom  you  would^hufe  for  your  bofom 
friend  ;  or  whole  heart  you  could  expeft  to  anfwer, 
with  reciprocal  warmth,  to  yours.  His  virtue,  if  it 
deferves  that  name,  is  not  of  the  molt  amiable  fort  ; 
and  may3  with  reafon,  receive  the  appellation  (often 
injudicioufly  bellowed)  of  cold  and  dry  morality. 
Such  a  perfon  muft,  as  yet,  be  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven . 

As  devotion  is  thus  effential  to  religion  in  its 
principle,  fo  it  enters  into  the  proper  difeharge  of 
all  its  duties.  It  diffufes  an  aufpicious  influence 
over  the  whole  of  virtue.  The  prevailing  temper 
of  the  mind  is  formed  by  its  moll  frequent  employ¬ 
ments.  Intercourfe  with  Supreme  perfection  can- 
tiot,  therefore,  but  ennoble  and  improve  it.  The 
pure  love  of  God  naturally  connefts  itfelf  with  the 
love  of  man.  Hence,  devotion  has  been  often  found 
a  powerful  inftrument  in  humanizing  the^  manners 
bf  men,  and  taming  their  unruly  paffions.  *  It 
frnooths  what  is  rough,  and  foftens  what  is  fierce,  in 
our  nature.  It  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  affeftions, 

It  infpires  contempt  of  the  low  gratifications  be¬ 
longing  to  animal  life.  It  promotes  a  humble  and 
cheerful  contentment  with  our  lot  ;  and  fubd ucs 
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that  eager  cleiire  of  riches  and  of  power,  which  has 
filled  this  unhappy  world  with  crimes  and  mifery. 
Finally,  it  bellows  that  enlargement  of  heart  in  the 
lervice  of  God,  which  is  the  great  principle,  both  of 
perfeverance,  and  of  progreis  in  virtue.  He  who, 
unacquainted  with  devout  affections,  fets  himfelf  to 
keep  the  Divine  commandments,  will  advance  in 
obedience  with  a  flow  and  languid  pace ;  like  one 
who,  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  toils  to  mount  the 
hill.  But  he  whofe  heart  devotion  has  warmed, 
will  proceed  on  his  way,  cheerful  and  rejoicing. 
The  one  performs  his  duty,  only  becaufe  it  is  com¬ 
manded  ;  the  other  becaufe  he  loves  it.  The  one 
is  inclined  to  do  no  more  than  neceffity  requires  ; 
the  other  feeks  to  except  The  one  looks  for  his  re- 

-  -  *  t  ; 

ward  in  fomewhat  befldes  religion  ;  the  other  finds 
it  in  religion  itfelf  :  It  i§  his  meat  and  drink  to  do 
the  will  of  that  heavenly  Father ,  whom  he  loves  and 
adores.  Which  of  thefe  two  are  likely  to  make  the 
greateft  improvement  in  goodnefs,  is  eafily  difeern- 
ed.  Let  us  now"  confider. 

In  the  third  place,  the  influence  of  devotion  on 
the  happinefs  of  life.  Whatever  promotes  and 
ftrengthens  virtue,  whatever  calms  and  regulates  the 
temper,  is  a  fource  of  happinefs.  Devotion,  as  I 
have  juft  now  fhown,  produces  thofe  effeCts  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  infpires  compofure  of  fpint, 
mildnefs,  and  benignity  ;  weakens  the  painful,  and 
cherifhes  the  pleafing  emotions  ;  and,  bv  thefe 
means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man,  in  a  fmooth 
and  placid  tenour. 

Befides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  the 
mind,  devotion  opens  a  field  of  enjoyments,  to 
which  the  vicious  are  entire  ftrangers  ;  enjoyments, 
the  more  valuable,  as  they  peculiarly  belong  to  re¬ 
tirement  when  the  world  leaves  us,  and  to  aciverlity 
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when  it  becomes  our  foe.  Thefe  are  the  two  fea- 
iOns,  for  which  every  tviie  man  would  mo  ft  with  to 
provide  fome  hidden  (lore  of  comfort.  For  let  him 
be  placed  in  the  moll  favourable  fituation  which 
the  human  ftate  admits,  the  world  can  neither  al¬ 
ways  amufe  him,  nor  always  fhield  him  from  diltrefs. 
There  will  be  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and  many  of 
dejedion,  in  his  life.  If  he  be  a  {danger  to  God, 
and  to  devotion,  how  dreary  will  the  gloom  of  foli- 
tude  often  prove  ?  With  what  oppreffive  weight 
will  ficknefs,  difappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon 
his  fpirits?  But,  for  thofe  penfive  periods,  the  pious 
man  has  a  relief  prepared.  From  the  tirefome  re¬ 
petition  of  the  common  vanities  of  life,  or  from  the 
painful  corrofion  of  its  carB*and  borrows,  devotion 
tranfports  him  into  a  new  region  ;  and  furrounds 
him  there  With  fuch  objeds,  as  are  the  moll  fitted 
to  cheer  the  dejedion,  to  calm  the  tumults,  and  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  his  heart.  If  the  world  has 
been  empty  and  delufive,  it  gladdens  him  with  the 
profped  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things, 
about  to  arife.  If  men  have  been  ungrateful  and 
£afe,  it  difplays  before  him  the  faithfulncfs  of  that 
Supreme  Being,  who,  though  every  other  friend 
fad,  will  never  forfake  him.  Confult  your  experi¬ 
ence,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  two  greatefl  fources 
of  inward  joy  are,  the  exercife  of  love  direded  to¬ 
wards  a  deferving  objed,  and  the  exercife  of  hope 
terminating  on  fome  high  and  affured  happinefs. 
Both  thofe  are  fupplied  by  devotion  ;  and  therefore 
we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  if,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  it  fill  the  hearts  of  good  men  with  a  fatif- 
fadion  not  to  be  exprelfed. 

The  refined  pleafures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in 
many  refpeds,  fuperiour  to  the  coarfe  gratifications 

P.  ,eP,e'  They  are  pictures  which  belong  to  tire 
higheft  powers  and  beft  affedions  of  the  foul  ; 
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whereas  the  gratifications  of  fenfe  refide  in  the 
loweft  region  of  our  nature.  To  the  one,  the  foul 
ftoops  below  its  native  dignity.  The  other,  raife  it 
above  itfelf.  The  one,  leave  always  a  comfortlefs, 
often  a  mortifying  remembrance  behind  them.  The 
other,  are  reviewed  with  applaufe  and  delight.  The 
pleafures  of  fenfe  refemble  a  foaming  torrent,  which 
after  a  diforderly  courfe,  fpeedily  runs  out,  and 
leaves  an  empty  and  offenfive  channel.  But  the 
pleafures  of  devotion  refemble  the  equable  current 
of  a  pure  river,  which  enlivens  the  fields  through 
which  it  paflesj  and  difFufes  verdure  and  fertility 
along  its  banks.  To  thee,  O  Devotion  !  we  owe 
the  higheft  improvement  of  our  nature,  and  much  of 
the  enjoyment  of  our  life".  Thou  art  the  fupport  of 
our  virtue,  and  the  reft  of  our  fouls,  in  this  turbu¬ 
lent  world.  Thou  compofeft  the  thoughts.  Thou 
calmeft  the  paffions.  Thou  exalteft  the  heart.  Thy 
communications,  and  thine  only,  are  imparted  to  the 
low  no  lefs  than  to  the  high  ;  to  the  poor,  as  well  as 
to  the  rich.  In  thy  prefence  worldly  diftin&ions 
ceale  ;  and  under  thy  influence  worldly  forrows  are 
forgotten .  Thou  art  the  balm  of  the  wounded  mind. 
Thy  fan&uary  is  ever  open  to  the  miferable  ;  inac- 
ceffible  only  to  the  unrighteous  and  impure.  Thou 
beginneft  on  earth,  the  temper  of  heaven.  In  thee, 
the  holts  of  angels  andbleffed  fpirits  eternally  rejoice. 
It  now  remains. 


III.  To  endeavour  to  correft  fome  errors,  into 
which  men  are  apt  to  fall  concerning  devotion. 
For  it  is  but  too  obvious,  that  errors  are  often  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  part  of  religion.  Thefe  frequently 
disfigure  its  appearance  before  the  world,  and  fub- 
je£t  it  to  unjuft  reproach.  Let  us  therefore  attend 
deliberately  to  its  nature,  fo  as  to  diilinguifh  pure 
and  rational  devotion,  of  which  I  have  hitherto 

treated. 
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treated,  from  that  which  is,  in  any  degree,  fpurious 
and  adulterated. 

In  the  firft  place.  It  is  an  error  to  place  devotion 
in  the  mere  performance  of  any  external  a£t  of  wor- 
Ihip.  Prayer  and  praife,  together  with  the  ordi¬ 
nances  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  are  the  ap¬ 
pointed  means  of  raifing  the  heart  towards  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  They  are  the  inftituted  figns  of  de¬ 
votion  ;  the  language  in  which  it  naturally  expreff- 
es  itfelf.  But  let  us  remember,  that  they  are  figns 
and  expreftions  only  ;  and  we  all  know,  that  in  va¬ 
rious  cafes,  thefe  may  not  correfpond  to  the  thing 
•'  ^  i  .  is  in  the  difpogition  of  the  heart,  not 
m  the  motion  of  the  lips,  or  in  the  poflure  of  the 
body,  that  devotion  confifts.  The  heart  may  pray 
or  praife  when  no  words  are  uttered.  But  if  the 
heart  be  unconcerned  or  ill  affeded,  all  the  words 
we  can  utter,  how  properly  framed  foever  are  no 

other  than  empty  and  unacceptable  founds’  in  the 
ear  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  fecond  place,  It  is  an  error  to  conceive 

the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  devotion,  to  be  in- 

difcriminately  open  to  all.  Devotion,  like  many 

pai  ts  of  religion,  may  in  fome  lights  be  confidered 

as  a  privilege,  and  in  others  as  a  duty.  It  is  the 

duty  of  all,  to  love  God,  and  to  refign  themfelves  to 

his  will.  But  it  is  the  privilege  of  good  men  only 

to  rejoice  in  God,  and  to  confide  in  his  friendfhip.’ 

lienee  a  certain  preparation  is  requifite,  for  the  en~ 

joyment  of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent.  Not  onlv 

muft  the  life  be  reformed  fromgrofs  enormities  but 

the  heart  muft  have  undergone  that  change  which 

he  Gofpel  demands.  A  competent  knowledge  of 

God  muff  be  acquired.  A  proper  foundation  muft 

he  laid  in  faith  and  repentance,  for  intercourfe  with 
Heaven. 
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They  who  would  rufh  all  at  once  from  the  arms 
of  the  world,  into  the  facred  retreat  of  devotion  ; 
they  who  imagine  that  retreat  to  ftand  always  ready 
for  the  reception  of  fuch  as  betake  themfelves  to  it, 
for  no  reafon,  but  becaule  every  other  refuge  ex¬ 
cludes  them,  betray  grofs  ignorance  of  this  part  of 
religion.  They  bring  to  it,  faculties  unqualified  to 
talle  its  plealures ;  and  they  grafp  at  hopes,  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  By  incorporating  with  de¬ 
votion  the  unnatural  mixture  of  their  unfandtified 
paflions,  they  defile  and  corrupt  it.  Hence  that 
gloom  which  has  often  fpread  over  it.  Hence  thofe 
fuperflitious  mortifications  and  aufterities,  by  which 
the  falfly  devout  hopegl^tlrchafe favour  from  God  ; 
haunted  by  the  terrou^of  a  guilty  confidence,  and 
vainly  ftrugglingto  fubftitute  a  fervile  and  cringing 
homage,  in  the  room  of  the  pure  affedlions  of  a  re¬ 
newed  heart.  On  fuch  altars,  the  hallowed  fire  of 
true  devotion  cannot  burn  ;  nor  can  any  incenfe  af- 
cend  from  them,  that  fhall  be  grateful  to  Heaven. 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.  Wajh  ye,  make  you 
clean ,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
mine  eyes,  faith  the  Lord.  Ceafe  to  do  evil  ;  learn  to 
do  well.  Then  draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw 

nigh  to  you. - But  though  devotion  requires  a  pure 

heart,  and  a  virtuous  life,  and  neceffarily  fuppofes 
the  exercife  of  frequent  retirement,  I  muff  obferve, 

In  the  third  place,  That  it  is  an  error  to  con¬ 
ceive  it  as  requiring  an  entire  retreat  from  the 
world.  Devotion,  like  every  other  branch  of  reli¬ 
gion,  was  intended  to  fit  us  for  difeharging  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life.  We  ferve  God,  by  being  ufeful  to  one 
another.  It  is  evident  from  the  frame  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  from  our  common  neceflities  and  wants, 
that  we  were  defigned  by  Providence  for  an  adlive 
part  on  this  earth.  The  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  accord- 
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ingly,  confiders  us  as  engaged  in  the  concerns  of  the 
world  ;  and  dire&s  its  exhortations  to  men,  in  all 
the  various  relations,  characters,  and  employments 
of  civil  life.  AbftraCtion  from  lbciety,  therefore, 
and  total  dedication  of  our  time  to  devout  cxercifes, 
cannot  be  the  mofl  proper  method  of  acquiring  the 
favour  of  God. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  throw  any  blame  on 
thofe,  who  having  loll  all  relilh  for  the  ordinary 
puriuits  of  life,  in  confequence  of  fevere  wounds 
which  they  have  received  from  affliction  ;  who,  be¬ 
ing  left  to  Hand  alone,  and  difeerning  their  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  world  to  be  in  fome  meafure  broken 
off,  choofe  to  feek  tranej^fafy  in  a  religious  retire¬ 
ment,  and  to  conlecrate  their  days  entirely  to  God. 
Situations  fometimes  occur,  which  both  jultify  a 
great  degree  of  retreat  from  the  world,  and  entitle 
it  to  refpeCt.  But  with  regard  to  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind,  Chrillian  devotion  neither  requires  nor  im¬ 
plies  any  fuch  (equeflration  from  the  affairs  of  men. 
Nay,  for  the  mofl  part,  it  will  be  cultivated  with 
greater  fiiccefs,  by  thofe  who  mingl^  it  with  the 
aftive  employments  of  life.  For  the  mind,  when 
entirely  occupied  by  any  one  objeCt,  is  in  hazard 
of  viewing  it  at  laft  through  a  falfe  medium.  Ob- 
jefls,  efpecially,  fo  great  and  fublitne  as  thofe  of 
devotion,  when  we  attempt  to  fix  upon  them  unre¬ 
mitting  attention,  overftretch  and  diforder.  our  fee¬ 
ble  powers.  The  mind,  by  being  relaxed,  returns 
to  them  with  more  advantage.  As  none  of  our  or¬ 
gans  can  bear  intenfe  fenfations  without  injury ;  as 
the  eye,  when  dazzled  with  overpowering  light,  be¬ 
holds  imaginary  colours,  and  lofes  the  real  diftinc— 
tion  of  objecls  ;  fo  the  mind,  when  overheated  bv 
perpetual  contemplation  ot  celefiial  things,  has 
been  fometimes  found  to  miftakc  the  fir  oner  mi— 
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preffions  of  fancy,  for  fupernatural  communications 
from  above.  To  the  employments  of  devotion,  as 
to  all  other  things,  there  are  due  limits.  There  is 
a  certain  temperate  fphere,  within  which  it  preferves 
longeft  its  proper  exertion,  and  mo  ft  fuccefsfully 
promotes  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  defigned. 

'  In  the  fourth  place.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine, 
that  devotion  enjoins  a  total  contempt  of  all  the 
pleafures  and  amufements  of  human  fociety.  It 
checks,  indeed,  that  fpirit  of  diffipation  which  is  too 
prevalent.  It  not  only  prohibits  pleafures  which 
are  unlawful,  but  like  wife  that  unlawful  degree  of 
attachment  to  pleafures^in  themfelves  innocent, 
which  withdraws  the  attention  of  man  from  what 
is  ferious  and  important.  But  it  brings  amufernent 
under  due  limitation,  without  extirpating  it.  It 
forbids  it  as  the  bufinefs,  but  permits  it  as  the  relax¬ 
ation,  of  life.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  fpirit  of 
true  religion,  which  is  hoftile  to  a  cheerful  enjoy** 
ment  of  our  fituation  in  the  world. 

They  who  look  with  a  fevere  and  indignant  eye 
upon  all  the  recreations  by  which  the  cares  of  men 
are  relieved,  and  the  union  of  fociety  is  cemented, 
are,  in  two  refpefis,  injurious  to  religion.  Firft, 
they  exhibit  it  to  others  under  a  forbidding  form, 
by  clothing  it  with  the  garb  of  fo  much  unneceffary 
auflerity.  And  next,  they  deprive  the  world  of  the 
benefit  which  their  example  might  afford,  in  drawing 
the  line  between  innocent  and  dangerous  pleafures. 
By  a  temperate  participation  of  thofe  which  are  in¬ 
nocent,  they  might  fuccefsfully  exert  that  authority, 
which  a  virtuous  and  refpefifable  character  always 
poffeffes,  in  retraining  undue  excefs.  They  would 
f hew  the  young  and  unwary,  at  what  point  they 
ought  to  flop.  They  would  have  it  in  their  power 

to 
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to  regulate,  in  feme  degree,  the  public  manners  ; 
to  check  extravagance,  to  humble  prefumption,  and 
put  vice  to  the  blufh.  But,  through  injudicious 
Severity,  they  fall  Short  of  the  good  they  might  per- 
form.  By  an  indiscriminate  cenfure  of  all  amule- 
ment,  they  detraft  from  the  weight  of  their  reproof, 
when  amulement  becomes  undoubtedly  finful.  By 
totally  withdrawing  themfelves  from  the  circle  of 
cheerful  life,  they  deliver  up  the  entertainments  of 
Society,  into  the  hands  of  the  loofe  and  the  corrupt¬ 
ed  ;  and  permit  the  blind  power  of  fafhion,  un¬ 
controlled,  to  eftablifh  its  own  flandards,  and  to  ex~ 
ercife  its  dangerous  fway  over  the  world. 

In  the  fifth  place.  It  is* an  errour  to  believe,  that 
devotion  nourishes  a  Spirit  of  Severity,  in  judging  of 
the  manners  and  chara£iers  of  others.  Under  this 
reproach,  indeed,  it  has  So  long  Suffered  in  the  world, 
that,  with  too  many,  the  appellation  of  devout  fug- 
gefls  no  other  charafter,  but  that  of  a  four  and  re- 
clufe  bigot,  who  delights  in  cenfure.  But  the  re¬ 
proach  is  unjuft  ;  for  Such  a  Spirit  is  entirely  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  nature  of  true  devotion.  The  very  firft 
traces  which  it  imprints  on  the  mind,  are  candour 
and  humility.  Its  principles  are  liberal.  Its  ge¬ 
nius  is  unaffuming  and  mild.  Severe  only  to  it- 
felf,  it  makes  every  allowance  for  others  which  hu¬ 
manity  can  fuggeft.  It  claims  no  privilege  of  look¬ 
ing  into  their  hearts,  or  of  deciding  with  refpe£t  to 
their  eternal  ftate.* — If  your  fuppofed  devotion  pro¬ 
duce  contrary  erfefts  ;  if  it  infufe  harfhnefs  into 
your  fentiments,  and  acrimony  into  your  fpeech  ; 
you  may  conclude,  that  under  a  ferious  appearance, 
carnal  paffions  lurk.  And,  if  ever  it  Shall  fo  far  lift 
you  up  with  felf  conceit  as  to  make  you  eftablifh 
your  own  opinions  as  an  infallable  Standard  for  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  lead  you  to  confign  to 

perdition. 
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perdition,  all  who  differ  from  you,  either  in  fome 
doctrinal  tenets,  or  in  the  mode  of  expreffing  them ; 
you  may  reft  allured,  that  to  much  pride  you  have 
joined  much  ignorance,  both  of  the  nature  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift.  Finally, 

>  n  the  fixth  place,  It  is  an  error  to  think,  that 
perpetual  rapture  and  fpiritual  joy  belong  to  devo¬ 
tion.  Devout  feelings  admit  very  different  degrees 
ot  warmth  and  exaltation.  Some  perfons,  by  the 
frame  of  their  minds,  are  much  more  fufceptible 
than  others  of  the  tender  emotions.  They  more 
readily  relent  at  the  view  of  Divine  goodnefs,  glow 
with  a  warmer  ardour  or  love,  and,  by  confequence, 
life  to  a  higher  elevation  of  joy  and  hope.  But,  in 
the  midft  of  {till  and  calm  affefilions,  devotion  often 
dwells  ;  and,  though  it  produce  no  tranfports  in 
the  mind,  diffufes  over  it  a  Ready  ferenity.  De¬ 
vout  ienlations  not  only  vary  in  their  degreeaccord- 
ing  to  the  frame  of  different  tempers  ;  but,  even 
among  the  befl  difpofed,  fuffer  much  interruption 
and  decay.  It  were  too  much  to  expet'l,  that,  in 
the  prefent  Rate  of  human  frailty,  thofe  happy, 
feelings  fhould  be  uniform  and  conifant.  Gppref- 
fion  of  worldly  cares,  langour  of  fpirits,  and  infirm¬ 
ities  of  health,  frequently  indifpofe  us  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  devout  affections.  Pious  men,  on  thefe 
occafions, are  in  hazard  of  paffing  judgment  on  their 
own  flate  with  too  much  feveritv  :  as  if,  for  fome 
great  iniquity,  they  were  condemned  by  God  to 
final  hardnefs  of  heart.  Hence  arifes  that  melancho¬ 
ly,  which  has  been  feen  to  overcloud  them  ;  and 
which  has  given  occafion  to  many  contemptuous 
feoffs  of  ungodly  men.  But  it  is  a  melancholy 
which  deferves  to  be  treated  with  tendernefs,  not 
with  contempt.  It  is  the  excefs  of  virtuous  and 
pious  lenfibility.  It  is  the  overflowings  of  a  heart 
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affe£ted,  in  an  extreme  degree,  with  the  humble 
ienfe  of  its  own  failings,  and  with  ardent  concern  to 
attain  the  favour  of  God.  A  weaknefs,  however, 
we  admit  it  to  be*  though  not  a  crime  ;  and  hold  it 
to  be  perfe6fly  feparable  from  the  effence  of  devo¬ 
tion.  For  contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought 
not  to  fink  or  overpower  the  heart  of  a  Chriftian. 
The  tear  of  repentance  brings  its  own  relief.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  a  fpring  of  confolation,  not  of  terrour,  to 
every  well  informed  mind,  which,  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  refts  its  hope  on  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God, 
and  the  all  fufficient  merit  of  C brill. 

To  conclude,  Let  us  remove  from  devotion  all 
thole  miftakes,  to  which  the  corruptions  of  men,  or 
their  ignorance  and  prejudices,  have  given  rife. 
With  us,  let  it  be  the  worfhip  of  God,  in  fpirit  and 
in  truth ;  the  elevation  of  the  foul  towards  him  in 
fimplicity  and  love.  Let  us  purfue  it  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  virtuous  conduft,  and  of  inward  peace,  by 
frequent  and  ferious  meditation  on  the  great  objefts 
of  religion,  let  us  lay  ourfelves  open  to  its  influence. 
By  means  of  the  inftitutions  of  the  Gofpel,  let  us 
cherilh  its  impreffions.  And,  above  all,  let  us  pray 
to  God,  that  he  may  eftablifh  its  power  in  our 
heart.  For  here,  if  any  where,  his  affiftance  is  re- 
quifite.  The  fpirit  of  devotion  is  his  gift.  From 
his  infpiration  it  proceeds.  Towards  him  it  tends; 
and  in  his  prefence,  hereafter,  it  fhall  attain  its  full 
perfeSion. 
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Young  men  likewife  exhort,  to  be  fober  viinded . 


of  mind  is  cue  of  thofe  vir¬ 


tues  which  the  prefent  condition  of  human  life 
ftrongly  inculcates.  The  uncertainty  of  its  enjoy¬ 
ments  checks  prefuxnption  ;  the  multiplicity  of  its 
dangers  demands  perpetual  caution.  Moderation, 
vigilance,  and  felf  government,  are  duties  incum¬ 
bent  on  all ;  but  efpecially  on  Inch  as  are  beginning 
the  journey  of  life.  To  them,  therefore,  the  admo¬ 
nition  in  the  Text  is,  with  great  propriety,  direct¬ 
ed;  though  there  isreafon  to  fear,  that  by  them  it 
is  in  hazard  of  being  leaft  regarded.  Experience 
enforces  the  admonition  on  the  molt  giddy,  after 
they  have  advanced  in  years.  But  the  whole  Rate 
of  youthful  views  and  paflions,  is  adverfe  to  fobriety 
of  mind.  The  fcenes  which  prefent  thernfelves,  at 
our  entering  upon  the  world,  are  commonly  flatter¬ 
ing.  Wh  atever  they  be  in  thernfelves,  the  lively 
ipirits  of  the  young  gild  every  opening  profpeCh 
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The  field  of  hope  appears  to  ftretch  wide  before 
them.  Pleafure  feems  to  put  forth  its  blofloms  on 
every  fide.  Impelled  by  defire,  forward  they  rufh 
with  inconfiderate  ardour  :  Prompt  to  decide,  and 
tochoofe;  averfe  to  hefitate,  or  to  enquire  ;  cre¬ 
dulous,  becaufe  untaught  by  experience  ;  ralh,  be- 
caufe  unacquainted  with  danger ;  headllrong,  be¬ 
caufe  unfubdued  by  difappointment.  Hence  arife 
the  perils,  of  which  it  is  my  defign  at  prefent  to  warn 
them. v  I  lhali  take  fohriety  ofmindy  in  its  molt  com- 
prehenfive  fenfe,  as  including  the  whole  of  that  dif- 
cipline  which  religion  and  virtue  prefcribe  to  youth. 
Though  the  words  of  the  Text  aredire&ly  addreff- 
ed  to  young  men>  yet,  as  the  fame  admonition  is  giv¬ 
en  in  a  preceding  verfe  to  the  other  fex,  theinftruc- 
tions  which  arife  from  the  Text  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  common  to  both.  I  intend,  firft,  to  fhew 
them  the  importance  of  beginning  early  to  give  fe- 
rious  attention  to  their  condutl ;  and,  next  to  point 
out  thofe  virtues  which  they  ought  chiefly  to  culti- 
tivate, 

%> 

As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  refleftion,  you 
mud  perceive  that  there  is  a  righe  and  a  wrong  in 
human  actions.  You  fee,  that  thofe  who  are  born 
with  the  fame  advantages  of  fortune,  are  not  all 
equally  profperous  in  the  courfe  of  life.  While 
fome  of  them,  by  wife  and  Heady  conduft,  attain 
diftin6tion  in  the  world,  and  pafs  their  days  with 
comfort  and  honour  ;  others  of  the  fame  rank,  by 
mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  forfeit  the  advantages 
of  their  birth,  involve  themfelves  in  much  miferw 
and  end  in  being  a  difgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a 
burden  on  fociety.  Early,  then,  you  may  learn, 
that  it  is  not  on  the  external  condition  in  which 
you  find  yourfelves  placed,  but  on  the  part  which 
you  are  to  a6i,  that  your  welfare  or  unhappinefs, 
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your  Honour  or  infamy,  depend.  Now,  when  be¬ 
ginning  to  a6i  that  part,  what  can  be  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment,  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduft  with 
the  mod  ferious  attention,  before  you  have  yet  com¬ 
mitted  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  errors  ?  If,  inftead 
of  exerting  refletlion  for  this  valuable  purpofe,  you 
deliver  yourfelves  up,  at  fo  critical  a  time,  to  floth 
and  pleafure  ;  if  you  refufe  to  liften  to  any  counfel- 
lor  but  humour,  or  to  attend  to  any  purfuit  except 
that  of  amufement  -  if  you  allow  yourfelves  to  float 
loofe  and  carelefs  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  direction  which  the  current  of  faftiion 
may  chance  to  give  you,  what  can  you  expe£i  to 
follow  from  fuch  beginnings  ?  While  fo  many 
around  you  are  undergoing  the  fad  confequences  of 
a  like  indifcretion,  for  what  reafon  fhall  not  thofe 
confequences  extend  to  you  ?  Shall  you  attain  fuc~ 
cefs  without  that  preparation,  and  efcape  dangers 
without  that  precaution,  which  is  required  of  others? 
Shall  happinefs  grow  up  to  you,  of  its  own  accord, 
and  folicit  your  acceptance,  when,  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation,  and  the 

acquifition  of  labour  and  care  ? - —Deceive  not 

yourfelves  with  fuch  arrogant  hopes.  Whatever 
be  your  rank,  Providence  will  not,  for  your  fake,  re- 
verfe  its  eftablilhed  order.  The  Author  of  your 
being  hath  enjoined  you  to  take  heed  to  your  ways  ; 
to  ponder  the  paths  of  yoiir  feet  ;  to  remember  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth.  He  hath  decreed, 
that  they  only  who  feek  after  wifdom>fiall fnd  it ; 
that  fools  fhall  be  afflicted,  becaufe  of  their  tranf- 
grcffions  ;  and  that  whofo  refufeth  infraction  fhall 
deflroy  his  own  foul .  By  liftening  to  thefe  admo¬ 
nitions,  and  tempering  the  vivacity  of  youth  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  ferious  thought,  you  may  enfure 
chcerfulnefs  for  the  reft  of  life  ;  but  by  delivering 
yourfelves  up  at  prefent  to  giadinefs  and  levity,  you 
lay  the  foundation  oflafting  heavinefs  of  heart. 

When 
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When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans  of  life, 
which  either  your  circumflances  have  fuggefted,  or 
your  friends  have  propoled,  you  will  not  hefitate  to 
acknowledge  that,  in  order  topurfuethem  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  fome  previous  difcipline  is  requifite.  Be 
aflured,  that  whatever  is  to  be  your  profdlion,  no 
education  is  more  neceffary  to  your  fuccefs,  than 
the  acquirement  of  virtuous  difpolitions  and  habits. 
This  is  the  univerlal  preparation  for  every  cha¬ 
racter,  and  every  Ration  in  life.  Bad  as  the  world 
is,  refpeCi  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In  the  ufual 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
plain  underltanding,  joined  with  acknowledged 
worth,  contributes  more  to  profperity,  than  the 
ibrighteft  parts  without  probity  or  honour.  Whe¬ 
ther  l'cience,  or  bufinefs,  or  public  life,  be  your  aim, 
virtue  Hill  enters,  for  a  principal  fhare,  into  all 
thofe  great  departments  of  fociety.  It  is  connected 
with  eminence,  in  every  liberal  art;  with  reputa¬ 
tion,  in  every  branch  of  fair  and  ufeful  bufinefs  ; 
with  diltinCtion,  in  every  public  Ration.  The  vi¬ 
gour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight  which 
it  adds  to  charaCier  ;  the  generous  lentiments  which 
it  breathes,  the  undaunted  fpirit  which  it  infpires, 
the  ardour  of  diligence  which  it  quickens,  the  free¬ 
dom  which  it  procures  from  pernicious  and  di (ho¬ 
nourable  avocations,  are  the  foundations  of  all  that 
is  high  in  fame,  or  great  in  fuccefs,  among  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments 
you  now  poffefs,  virtue  is  a  neceffary  requifite,  in 
order  to  their. fliining  with  proper  luRre.  Feeble  are 
the  attractions  of  the  faireR  form,  if  it  be  fufpe&ed 
that  nothing  within  correfponds  to  the  pleafing  ap¬ 
pearance  without.  Short  are  the  triumphs  of  wit 
when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  malice  By 
whatever  arts  you  may  at  firR  attraft  the  atten¬ 
tion,  you  can  hold  the  efieere,  and  fccure  the  hearts 
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of  others,  only  by  amiable  difpofitionsi  and  the  ac¬ 
complishments  ot  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  whofe  influence  will  laft,  when  the  luftre  of  all 
that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled  has  pafled  away. 

Let  not  then  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of 
improvements  fo  eflfential  to  xpur  future  felicity 
and  honour.  Now  is  the  feeoFN:ime  of  life  ;  and 
according  to  what  you  Jow ,  you  Jhall  reap.  Your 
charadter  is  now,  under  Divine  afliftance,  of  your 
own  forming  ;  your  fate  is*  in  fome  meafure,  put 
into  your  own  hands.  Your  nature  is  as  yet  pliant 
and  foft.  Habits  have  not  eftablifhed  their  domi¬ 
nion.  Prejudices  have  not  preoccupied  your  un~ 
derftanding.  The  world  has  not  had  time  to  con- 
tradi  and  debafe  your  affedtions.  All  your  powers 
are  more  vigorous,  difembarraffed,  and  free,  than 
they  will  be  at  any  future  period.  Whatever  im- 
pulfe  you  now  give  to  your  defires  and  paffions,  the 
diredrion  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  form  the 
channel  in  which  your  life  is  to  run  ;  n iy>  it  may 
determine  its  everlafting  iffue*  Confider  then  the 
employment  of  this  important  period,  as  the  high* 
eft  truft  which  fhall  ever  be  committed  to  you  ;  as* 
in  a  great  meafure,  decifive  of  your  happinefs,  in 
time,  and  in  eternity.  As  in  the  fucceflion  of  the 
feafons,  each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of  Nature,  af- 
fedts  the  produdtions  of  what  is  next  in  courfe  ;  fo, 
in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  according 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent,  influences  the  happinefs  of 
that  which  h  to  follow.  Virtuous  youth  gradually 
brings  forward  accomplished  and  flourishing  man¬ 
hood  ;  and  fuch  manhood  pafles  of  itfelf,  without 
uneafinefs,  into  reSpediable  and  tranquil  old  agec 
But  when  Nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regular 
courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the  moral,  juft  as  in 
the  vegetable  world.  If  the  Spring  put  forth  no 
bioffoms,  in  Summer,  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and 
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in  Autumn  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away 
without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contempti¬ 
ble,  and  oid  age  miferable.  If  the  beginnings  of 
life  have  been  vanity ,  its  latter  end  can  be  no  other 
than  vexation  oj  j pint . 

Having  thus  fiiown  the  importance  of  beginning 
early  to  give  ferious  attention  to  conduft,  I  come, 
next,  to  point  out  the  virtues  which  are  mod  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  cultivated  in  youth.  What  I  lliall, 

I.  Recommend,  is  piety  to  God.  With  this  I 
begin,  both  as  the  foundation  of  good  morals,  and 
as  a  difpofition  particularly  graceful  and  becoming 
in  youth.  To  be  void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  del- 
titute  of  fome  of  the  belt  affections  which  belong 
to  that  age.  Youth  is  the  feafon  of  warm  and  gen¬ 
erous  emotions.  The  heart  fliould  then,  (pontane- 
ouQy,  rife  into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great,  glow 
with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent,  and  melt 
at  the  difcovery  o f  tendernefs  and  goodnefs.  Where 
can  any  objefl  be  found,  fo  proper  to  kindle  thole 
affeClions,  as  the  Father  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
Author  of  all  felicity  ?  Unmoved  by  veneration, 
can  you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  rnajefty, 
which  his  works  every  where  difplay  p  Untouched 
by  gratitude,  can  you  view  that  profufion  of  good, 
which  in  this  pleafing  feafon  of  life,  his  beneficent 
hand  pours  around  you  ?  Happy  in  the  love  and 
affe6lion  of  thofe  with  whom  vou  are  connedled, 
look  up  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  infpirer  of 
all  the  friendfhip  which  has  ever  been  fhewn  you 
by  others  ;  himfelf,  your  bed  and  your  firft  friend  ; 
formerly,  the  fupporter  of  your  infancy,  and  the 
guide  of  your  childhood  ;  now,  the  guardian  of 
your  youth,  and  the  hope  of  your  coming 
years.  View  religious  homage,  as  a  natural  ex- 
preffion  of  gratitude  to  him  for  all  his  goodnefs. 

N  Confider 
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Confider  it  as  the  fervice  of  the  God  of  your  fathers ; 
of  him,  to  whom  your  parents  devoted  you  ;  of 
him,  who  in  former  ages  your  anceflors  honoured  ; 
and  by  whom  they  are  now  rewarded,  and  bleffed 
in  heaven.  ConneCfed  with  lo  many  tender  fenfi- 
bilities  of  foul,  let  religion  be  with  you,  not  the  cold 
and  barren  offspring  of  fpeculation,  but  the  warm 
and  vigorous  dictate  of  the  heart. 

But  though  piety  chiefly  belong  to  the  heart,  yet 
the  aid  of  the  underftanding  is  requifite,  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  the  devout  affeCtions.  You 
muff  endeavour,  therefore,  to  acquire  juft  views, 
both  of  the  great  principles  of  natural  religion,  and 
of  the  peculiar  doCtrines  of  the  Gofpel.  For  this 
end  ftudy  the  facred  fcriptures.  Confult  the  word 
of  God,  more  than  the  fyltems  of  men,  if  you  would 
know  the  truth  in  its  native  purity.  When,  upon 
rational  and  fober  enquiry,  you  have  eftablifhed 
your  principles,  fuffer  them  not  to  be  fliaken  by  the 
feoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils  of  the  fceptical* 
Remember,  that  in  the  examination  of  every  great 
and  comprehenfive  plan,  fuch  as  that  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  difficulties  may  be  expeded  to  occur  ;  and  that 
reafonable  evidence  is  not  to  be  rejeCted,  be« 
caufe  the  nature  of  our  prefent  ftate  allows  us 
only  to  know  in  party  and  to  fee  through  a  glafs 

darkly  . 

Imprefs  your  minds  with  reverence  for  all  that 
is  facred.  Let  no  wantonnefs  of  youthful  fpirits, 
no  compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others, 
ever  betray  you  into  prophane  fallies.  Befides  the 
guilt  which  is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  a 
'more  odious  appearance  of  petulance  and  preemp¬ 
tion  to  youth,  than  the  affixation  of  treating  reli¬ 
gion  with  levity.  Inftead  of  being  an  evidence  o 

fuperiour  under  Handing,  it  difeovers  a  peit  ana 
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ihallow  mind  ;  which,  vain  of  tlie  firft  fmatterings 
of  knowledge,  prefumes  to  make  light  of  what  the 
ireft  of  mankind  revere. 

At  the  fame  time  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
when  exhorted  to  be  religious,  you  are  called  upon 
to  become  more  formal  and  lolernn  in  your  man¬ 
ners  than  others  of  the  fame  years,  or  to  ere  ft  your- 
felves  into  fupercilious  reprovers  of  thofe  around 
you.  The  Ipirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentle- 
nefs  and  affability.  It  gives  a  native,  unaffefledeafe 
to  the  behaviour.  It  is  focial,  kind,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  far  removed  from  that  gloomy  and  illiberal  fu- 
perflition  which  clouds  the  brow,  fharpens  the  tem¬ 
per,  dejefls  the  fpirit3  and  teaches  men  to  fit  thern- 
felves  for  another  world,  by  neglefling  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  this.  Let  your  religion,  on  (he  contrary, 
conneCl  preparation  for  heaven,  with  an  honoura¬ 
ble  dilcharge  of  the  duties  of  aftive  life.  Let  it  be 
affociated  in  your  imagination,  with  all  that  is  man¬ 
ly  and  ufeful  ;  with  whatsoever  things  are  true ,  are 
jufly  are  pure ,  are  lovely ,  are  of  good  report ,  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  any  virtue 9  and  wherever  there  is  any 
praife .  Of  fuch  religion  dilco.ver,  on  every  proper 
occafion,  that  you  are  not  afhamed  ;  but  avoid 
making  any  unneceffary  oftentatio'n  of  it  before  the 
world. 

II.  To  piety,  join  modefty  and  docility,  rever¬ 
ence  of  your  parents,  and  fubmiffion  to  thofe  who 
are  your  fuperiours  in  knowledge,  in  ftation,  and 
in  years.  Dependence  and  obedience  belong  to 
youth.  Modefly  is  one  of  its  chief  ornaments; 
and  has  ever  been  ePteerned  a  prefage  of  riling  me¬ 
rit.  When  entering  on  the  career  of  life,  it  is  your 
part,  not  to  affunrie  the  reins  as  yet  into  your  hands ; 
but  to  commit  yourfelves  to  the  guidance  of  the 
more  experienced,  and  to  become  wile  by  the  wit-? 
<dom  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  you 
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Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are 
none  which  either  deform  its  prefent  appearance  or 
blaft  the  prolpedt  of  its  future  profperityj  more  than 
felf  conceit,  prefumption,  and  obftinacy.  By  check- 
ing  its  natural  progrefs  in  improvement,  they  fix  it 
in  long  immaturity  ;  and  frequently  produce  mif- 
chiefs,  which  can  never  be  repaired.  Yet  thefe  are 
vices  too  commonly  found  among  the  young.  Big 
with  enterprife,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  refolve  to 
truft  for  fuccefs  to  none  but  themfelves.  Full  of 
their  own  abilities,  they  deride  the  admonitions 
which  are  given  them  by  their  friends,  as  the  timor¬ 
ous  fuggeftions  of  age.  Too  wife  to  learn,  too  im¬ 
patient  to  deliberate,  too  forward  to  be  retrained, 
they  plunge,  with  precipitant  indifcretion,  into  the 
midfl  of  all  the  dangers  with  which  life  abounds. 
Seeft  thou  a  young  man  wife  in  his  own  conceit  ? 
There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool,  than  of  him. — Pofitive 
as  you  now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in 
your  affertionSj  be  afiured,  that  the  time  approaches 
when  both  men  and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a 
different  light.  Many  charadters  which  you  now 
admire,  will  by  and  by,  fink  in  your  efieem  ;  and 
many  opinions,  of  which  you  are  at  prefent  moft 
tenacious,  will  alter  as  you  advance  in  years.  Dif- 
truft,  therefore,  that  glare  of  youthful  prefumption. 
Which  dazzles  your  eyes.  Abound  not  irl  your  own 
fenfe.  Put  not  yourfelves  forward  with  too  much 
eagernefs  ;  nor  imagine,  that  by  the  impetuofity  of 
juvenile  ardour,  you  can  overturn  fyftems  which 
have  been  long  eftablifhed,  and  change  the  face  of 
the  world.  Learn  not  to  think  more  highly  of yourf elites 
than  you  ought  to  think ,  butio  think  foberly .  By  pati¬ 
ent  and  gradual  progreffion  in  improvement,  you 
may,  in  due  time,  command  lafting  efieem.^  But 
by  affirming,  at  prefent,  a  tone  of  fuperiority,  to 
which  you  have  no  title,  you  will  difguft  thofe  whofe 
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approbation  it  is  moft  important  to  gain.  Forward 
Vivacity  may  fit  you  to  be  the  companions  of  ari 
idle  hour.  More  folid  qualities  mult  recommend 
you  to  the  wile,  and  mark  you  out  for  importance 

and  conlideration  in  fubfequent  life. 
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III.  It  is  neceflary  to  recommend  to  you,  fin- 
cerity  and  truth.  This  is  the  balls  of  every  virtue. 
That  darknels  of  character,  where  we  can  fee  no 
heart ;  thofe  foldings  of  aTt,  through  which  no  na¬ 
tive  affefiion  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  prefent  an  ob- 
je£t,  unamiable  in  every  feafon  of  life,  but  particu¬ 
larly  odious  in  youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  the  heart 
is  warm,  when  the  emotions  are  ftrong,  and  when 
nature  is  expefted  to  fhew  itfelf  free  and  open,  you 
can  already  fmile  and  deceive,  what  are  we  to  look 
for  when  you  fhail  be  longer  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  men  ;  when  intereft  fhail  have  completed  the 
pbduration  of  your  heart,  and  experience  fhail  have 
improved  you  in  all  the  arts  of  guile  ?  Diffimula- 
tion  in  youth,  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old 
firft  appearance,  is  the  fatal  omen  of  grow- 
ing  depravity,  and  future  fhame.  It  degrades  parts 
and  learning ;  oblcures  the  lultre  of  every  accom- 

plilhment  •  and  finks  you  into  contempt  with  God 
and  man. 

As  you  value,  therefore,  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  or  the  efteem  of  the  world,  cultivate  the 
love  of  truth.  In  all  your  proceedings,  be  direft 
and  confident.  Ingenuity  and  candour  poffefs  the 
moft  powerful  charm  ;  they  befpeak  univerfal  fav¬ 
our,  and  carry  an  apology  for  almoft  every  failing* 
The  lip  of  truth  Jhall  be  ejlablijhed  for  ever  ;  but  a 
lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment *.  The  path  of 
truth,  is  a  plain  and  a  fafe  path  ;  that  of  falfehood, 
is  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the  firft  dep  arture 
■  '  Ns  from 
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from  lincerity,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  flop.  One 
artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another  ;  till,  as 
the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  increafes,  you  are  left 
entangled  in  your  own  fnare.  Deceit  difcoveis  a 
little  mind,  which  flops  at  temporary  expedients, 
without  rifing  to  comprehenfive  views  of  conduct* 

It  betrays  at  the  fame  time,  a  daflardly  fpirit.  It 
is  the  relource  of  one  who  wants  courage  to  avow 
his  defigns,  or  to  reft  upon  himfelf.  Whereas, 
opennefs  of  character  difplays  that  generous  bold- 
nefs  which  ought  to  diftinguiftt  youth.  To  let  out 
in  the  world  with  no  other  principle  than  a  crafty 
attention  to  intereft,  betokens  one  who  is  deftined, 
for  creeping  through  the  inferiour  walks  of  lire. 
But  to  give  an  early  preference  to  honour  above 
gain  when  they  ftand  in  competition  ;  to  deipila 
every  advantage,  which  cannot  be  attained  without 
difhoneft  arts;  to  brook  no  meannefs,  and  to  (loop 
to  no  diffimulation  ;  are  the  indications  of  a  great 
mind,  the  prefages  of  future  eminence  and  diU 
tinffion  in  life. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  virtuous  fipcenty  is  per¬ 
fectly  confiftent  with  the  mod  prudent  vigilance 
and  "caution.  It  is  oppofed  to  cunning,  not  to  true 
wifdom  It  is  not  the  fimpheity  of  a  weak  and  inw 
provident,  but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and  no¬ 
ble  mind  ;  of  one  who  fcorns  deceit,  becaufe  he 
accounts  it  both  bafe  and  unprofitable  ;  and  who 
feeks  no  difguife,  becaule  he  needs  none  to  hide 
him.  Lord  !  who  Jhall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  . 
Who  {hall  afeend  into  thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that  walke  i 
uprightly ,  , and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  and  fpeaktth 

the  truth'  in  his  hear  to 

IV.  Youth  is  the  proper  feafon  of  cultivating 
the' benevolent  and  humane  affeflions.  As  a  great 
part  of  your  happinefs  is  to  depend  on  the  connec- 
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tions  which  you  form  with  others,  it  is  of  high  im¬ 
portance  that  you  acquire,  betimes,  the  temper  and 
the  manners  which  will  render  fuch  connebiions 
comfortable.  Let  a  fenfe  of  jullice  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  your  focial  qualities,  in  your  moft  ear¬ 
ly  intercourfe  with  the  world,  and  even  in  your 
youthful  amufements,  let  no  unfairnefs  be  found. 
Engrave  on  your  mind  that  facred  rule,  of  doing  all 
things  to  others ,  according  as  you  wijh  that  they  Jhoutd 
do  unto  you.  For  this  end,  imprels  yourlelves  with  a 
deep  lenle  of  the  original  and  natural  equality  of 
men.  Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune 
you  poffefs,  never  difplay  them  with  an  ollenta* 
tious  fuperiority.  Leave  the  fubordinations  of 
rank,  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  of  more  advanced 
years.  At  prefent  it  becomes  you  to  a 61  among 
your  companions,  as  man  with  man.  Remember 
how  unknown  to  you  are  the  viciflitudes  of  the 
world  ;  and  how  often  they,  on  whom  ignorant  and 
contemptuous  young  men  once  looked  down  with 
fcorn5  have  rifen  to  be  their  fuperiours  in  future 
years. 

Compaffion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you  ought 
never  to  be  afhamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the 
tear  of  fympathy,  and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the 
tale  of  woe.  Let  not  eafe  and  indulgence  contraft 
your  afFettions,  and  wrap  you  up  in  felfifh  enjoy- 
ment.  But  go  fometimes  to  the  houfe  of  mourning % 
as  well  as  to  the  houfe  of feaf  mg.  Accuflom  your- 
felves  to  think  of  the  diftreffes  of  human  life ;  of 
the  folitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weep- 
ing  orphan.  Thou  {hall  not  harden  thy  heart ,  nor 
jhut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ;  but  thoufhalt 
fur  fly  give  unto  him  in  the  day  of  his  need  :  And 
thine  heart  fhall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givefl  unto 
him  ;  becaufe  that  for  this  thing ,  the  Lord  thy  God 
flail  blefs  thee  in  all  thy  works*.  Never  fport  with 
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pain  and  diftrefs,  in  any  of  your  amufements  ;  nor 
treat  even  the  meaneft  infeX  with  wanton  cruelty. 

In  young  minds,  there  is  commonly  a  ftrong  pro¬ 
pen  lity  to  particular  intimacies  and  friendfhips. 
Youth,  indeed,  is  the  fealon  when  friendfhips  are 
lome times  formed,  which  not  only  continue  through 
iucceedmg  life,  but  which  glow  to  the  laft,  with  a 
tendernels  unknown  to  the  connexions  begun  in, 
cooler  years.  The  propensity  tnerefore  is  not  to 
be  di  Icon  raged  :  though  at  the  fame  time  it  muff  be 
regulated  with  much  circumlpeXion  and  care. 
Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendhups  of  youth, 
are  mere  combinations  in  pleafure.  They  are  of¬ 
ten  founded  on  capricious  likings  ;  fuddenly  con., 
traXed,  and  as  fuddenly  diffolved.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  effeX  of  interested  complaifance  and 
flattery  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  credulous  fondnels 
on  the  other.  Beware  of  inch  rafh  and  dangeious 
connexions,  which  may  afterwards  load  you  with 
di (honour.  Remember,  that  by  the  chaiaXer  of 
thofe  whom  you  choofe  for  your  friends,  your  own 
is  likely  to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be  judged 
of  by  the  world.  Be  flow,  therefore,  and  cautious 
in  contracting  intimacy  ;  but  when  a  virtuous 
friendfhip  is  once  eftablifhed.,  confider  it  as  a  facred 
engagement.  Expofe  not  yourfelves  to  the  re¬ 
proach  of  lightnefs  and  inconftancy,  which  always 
befpeak,  either  a  trifling,  or  a  bafe  mind.  Reveal 
none  of  the  lecrets  of  your  friend.  Be  faithful  to 
his  interefts.  Forfake  him  not  in  danger.  Abhor 
the  thought  of  acquiring  any  advantage  by  his  pre¬ 
judice  or  hurt.  There  is  a  friend  that  loveth  at  all 
ti?nesy  and  a  brother  that  is  born  for  adverfiiy .  Thine 
own  friend ,  and  thy  father' s  friend ,  forfake  not *. 

Finally,  on  this  head  ;  in  order  to  render  your¬ 
felves  amiable  in  fociety,  correX  every  appearance 
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of  harlhnefs  in  behaviour.  Let  that  courtefy  difi< 
tin^uifh  your  demeanor,  which  fprings,  not  fo  much 
from  ftudied  pblitenefs,  as  from  a  mild  and  gentle 
heart.  Follow  the  cuftoms  of  the  world  in  matters 
indifferent  ;  but  flop  when  they  become  hntui. 
Let  your  manners  be  fimple  and  natural  ;  and  or 
courfe  they  will  be  engaging.  Affectation  is  cer¬ 
tain  deformity.  By  forming  themlelves  on  1  an t at¬ 
tic  models,  and  vying  with  one  another  in  every 
reigning  lolly,  the  young  begin  with  being 
culous,  and  end  in  being  vicious  and  immoral. 

V.  Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  temp¬ 
erance  in  pleafure  :  Let  me  admomfh  them,  to  be¬ 
ware  of  that  rock  on  which  thoufands,  from  race  to 
race,  continue  to  fplit.  The  love  of  pleafure,  na¬ 
tural  to  man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at  this 
age  with  exceffive  ardour.  Novelty  adds  frefh 
charms,  as  yet,  to  every  gratification.  The  world 
appears  to  fpread  a  continual  feaft  ;  and  health, 
vigour,  and  high  fpirits,  invite  them  to  partake  or  it 
without  reftraint.  In  vain  \ye  warn  them  of  latent 
dangers.  Religion  is  accufed  of  infufferable  (eve¬ 
nly,  in  prohibiting  enjoyment  :  and  the  old,  when 
they  offer  their  admonitions,  are  upbraided  with 

having  forgot  that  they  once  were  young. - -And 

yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do  the  reftraints  ol  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  counfels  of  age,  with  refpect  to  plea¬ 
fure,  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  comprized  in  few 
words,  not  to  hurt  yourfelves,and  not  to  hurt  others, 
by  your  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Within  thefe  bounds, 
pleafure  is  lawful ;  beyond  them,  it  becomes  criminal, 
becaufe  it  is  ruinous.  Are  thefe  reftraints  any  other, 
than  what  a  wile  man  would  chooie  to  impole  on 
himfelf  ?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce  pleafure, but 
to  enjoy  it  in  fafety.  Inftead  of  abridging  it,  we  ex¬ 
hort  you  to  purfue  it  on  an  extenfive  plan.  We 
propofe  meafures  for  fecuring  its  pofiefiion,  and  lor 
prolonging  its  duration,  Conlult 
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Cpnfult  your  whole  nature.  Confider  your! 
felves  not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  rational,  beings  ; 
not  only  as  rational,  but  focial  ;  not  only  as  foetal* 
but  immortal.  Whatever  violates  your  nature  in 
any  of  thele  refpefts,  cannot  afford  true  pleafure  ; 
any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an  effential 
part  of  the  vital  lyltem  can  promote  health.  For 
the  truth  of  this  conclufion,  we  appeal,  not  merely 
to  the  authority  of  religion,  nor  to  the  teflimony  of 
the  aged,  but  to  yourfelves  and  your  own  experL 
ence.  We  afk.  Whether  you  have  not  found,  that 
in  a  courfe  of  criminal  excefs,  your  pleafure  was 
more  than  compenfated  by  fucceeding  pain  ?  Whe¬ 
ther,  if  not  from  every  particular  inflance,  yet  from 
every  habit,  at  lead  of  unlawful  gratification,  there 
did  not  fpring  fome  thorn  to  wound  you,  there  did 
not  arife  fomeconfequence  to  make  you  repent  of  it 
in  the  iffue  ?  How  long  then,  ye  fnnple  ones  !  will  ye 
love  fimpliyily  ?  How  long  repeat  the  fame  round 
of  pernicious  folly,  and  tamely  expofe  yourfelves  to 
be  caught  in  the  fame  fnare  ?  If  you  have  any  con- 
fid  oration,  or  any  hnnnefs  left,  avoid  temptations, 
for  which  you  have  found  yourfelves  unequal,  with 
as  much  care,  as  you  would  fhun  peftilential  infec¬ 
tion.  Break  off  all  connexions  with  the  loofe  and 
profligate.  When  finners  entice  thee>  confent  thou 
not .  Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red ,  when  it 
giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup  ;  for  at  the  lafy  it  biteth 
like  a  fer penty  and  Jlmgeth  like  an  adder .  Remove 
thy  way  from  the  Jlrange  vjoman>  and  come  not  near 
the  door  of  her  houfe .  Let  not  thme  heart  decline 
to  her  ways  ;  for  her  houfe  is  the  way  to  hell .  Thou 
goeft  after  her  as  a  bird  hafeth  to  the  fnarey  and 
knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life . 

By  thefe  unhappy  exceffes  of  irregular  pleafure 
in  youth,  how  many  amiable  difpofitions  are  cor¬ 
rupted  or  deffroyed  !  How  many  riling  capacities 
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and  powers  are  fupprefled  !  How  many  flattering 
hones  of  paints  and  friends  are  totally  extinguifh- 
ed1!  Who  but  mull  drop  a  tear  over  human  nature, 
when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arole  to  bright 
evercaft  with  fuch  untimely  darknels  ;  that  good 
humour  which  once  captivated  all  hearts  that  viva¬ 
city  which  fparkled  in  every  company,  thole  abni- 
ties  which  were  fitted  for  adorning  the  higheflfla- 
tion,  all  facrificed  at  the  fhnne  of  low  lenfuality  ; 
and  one  who  was  formed  for  running  the  fair  career 
of  life  in  the  midft  of  public  efteem,  cut  off  by  his 
vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  courfe,  or  funk,  tor  the 
whole  of  it,  into  infignificancy  and  contempt  . 
Thefe,  O  finful  Pleafure  !  are  thy  trophies.  It  is 
thus  that,  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  an 
man,  thou  degraded  human  honour,  ana  hlaitelt  the 
opening  prolpe&s  of  human  felicity. 


VI.  Diligence, indu ftrv , and  proper  improve- 
tnent  of  time,  are  material  duties  of  the  young.  To 
po  purpofe  are  they  endowed  with  the  bell  abilities, 
if  they  want  aftivity  for  exerting  them.  Unavail¬ 
ing,  in  this  cafe,  will  be  every  direQion  that  can  be 
given  them,  either  for  their  temporal  or  fpmtual 
welfare.  In  youth  the  habits  of  induftry  are  molt 
eafily  acquired.  In  youth,  the  incentives  to  it  aie 
ftrongeft,  from  ambition  and  from  duty,  fiCm  emu¬ 
lation  and  hope,  from  all  the  profpe6!s  which  the 
beginning  of  life  affords.  If,  dead  to  thefe  calls, 
you  already  languifh  in  flothful  inaftion,  what  will 
be  able  to  quicken  the  more  fluggilh  current  of  ad¬ 
vancing  years. 

Induftry  is  not  only  the  inftrument  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  foundation  of  plealure.  Nothing  is 
fo  oppofite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  lne,  as  the  re¬ 
laxed  and  feeble  ftate  of  an  indolent  mind.  He 

who  is  a  ftranger  to  induftry,  may  poffefs  but  he 

cannot 
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cannot  enjoy.  For  it  is  labour  only  which  gives 
the  relifh  to  pleafure.  It  is  the  appointed  vehicle 
of  every  good  to  man.  It  is  the  indifpenfable  con-, 
dition  of  our  polTeffing  a  found  mind  in  a  found  bo¬ 
dy.  Sloth  is  fo  inconfiftent  with  both,  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine  whether  it  be  a  greater  foe  to  vir¬ 
tue*  or  to  health  and  happinefs.  Inaflive  as  it  is  in 
itfelf*  its  effects  are  fatally  powerful.  Though  it 
appear  a  flowly  flowing  ltreain,  yet  it  undermines 
all  that  is  liable  and  flourifhing.  It  not  only  laps 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue*  but  pours  upon  you 
a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.  It  is  like  water  which 
firll  putnfies  by  ftagnation,  and  then  fends  up  nox¬ 
ious  vapours,  and  fills  the  atmofphere  with  death 0 
Fly,  therefore,  from  idlenels  as  the  certain  parent 
both  of  guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under  idlenefs  I  in¬ 
clude,  not  mere  ina&ion  only,  but  all  that  circle  of 
trifling  occupations,  in  which  too  many  faunter 
away  their  youth  ;  perpetually  engaged  in  frivolous 
fociety,  or  public  amufements,  in  the  labours  of 
drefs,  or  the  oflentation  of  their  perfons.— Is  this 
the  foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  ufefulnefs 
and  elleem  ?  By  fuch  accomplifhrnents,  do  yoi^  hope 
to  recommend  yourfelves  to  the  thinking  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  anfwer  the  expectations  of  your 
friends,  and  your  country  ?— Amufements  youth 
requires.  It  were  vain,  it  were  cruel  to  prohibit 
them.  But  though  allowable  as  the  relaxation, 
they  are  mod  culpable  as  the  bufmefs,  of  the 
young.  For  they  then  become  the  gulf  of  time, 
and  the  poifon  of  the  mind.  They  foment  bad  paU 
fions.  They  weaken  the  manly  powers.  They 
fink  the  native  vigour  of  youth,  into  contemptible 
effeminacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dangerous 
wafle,  feek  to  fill  it  with  employments  which  you 
may  review  with  fatisfafilion.  The  acquifition  of 

knowledge 
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knowledge  is  one  of  the  moft  honourable  occupati¬ 
ons  of  youth.  The  defire  of  it  difcovers  a  liberal 
mind,  and  is  connefted  with  many  accompli  fhnrents$ 
and  many  virtues.  But  though  your  train  of  life 
ftiould  not  lead  you  to  ftudy,  the  courle  of  educa¬ 
tion  always  furnifhes  proper  employments  to  a  well 
difpofed  mind.  Whatever  you  purfue,  be  emulous 
to  excel.  Generous  ambition,  and  fenfibility  to 
praife,  are,  efpecially  at  your  age,  among  the  marks 
of  virtue.  Think  not,  that  any  affluence  of  fortune, 
or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  from  the  du¬ 
ties  of  application  and  induftry.  Induftry  is  the 
law  of  our  being  ;  it  is  the  demand  of  Nature,  of 
Reafon,  and  of  God.  Remember  always  that  the 
years  which  now  pafs  over  your  heads,  leave  perma¬ 
nent  memorials  behind  them.  From  your  thought- 
lefs  minds  they  may  efcape  ;  but  they  remain  in  the 
remembrance  of  God.  They  form  an  important 
part  of  the  regifter  of  your  life.  They  will  hereaf¬ 
ter  bear  teftimony,  either  for  or  againft  you,  at  that 
day,  when,  for  all  your  a£iions,  but  particularly  for 
the  employments  of  youth,  you  mull  give  an  ac¬ 
count  to  God. 

Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  fome  of  the  chief 
qualifications  which  belong  to  that  foher  mind ,  that 
virtuous  and  religious  charafter,  which  the  Apoftle 
in  my  Text  recommends  to  youth  ;  piety,  modefty, 
truth,  benevolence,  temperance,  and  induftry. 
Whether  your  future  courfe  is  deftined  to  be  long 
or  fhort,  after  this  manner  it  ftiould  commence  ; 
and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  conduced,  its  conclu- 
fion,  at  what  time  foever  it  arrives,  will  not  be  in- 
glorious  or  unhappy.  For  honourable  age  is  not 
that  which  jlandeth  in  length  of  time ,  or  that  which 
is  meajured  by  number  of  years.  But  wifdom  is  the 
grey  hair  to  man,  and  an  unfpotted  life  ' is  old  age. 

Let 
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Let  me  finilh  the  fubjedt,  with  recalling  your 
attention  to  that  dependence  on  the  bleffing  of 
Heaven,  which  amidll  all  your  endeavours  aftdr 
improvement,  you  ought  continually  to  preferve. 
It  is  too  common  with  the  young,  even  when  they 
refolve  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  fet 
out  with  prefumptuous  confidence  in  themfelves, 
Trufting  to  their  own  abilities  for  carrying  there 
fuccefsfully  through  life,  they  are  carelefs  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  God,  or  of  deriving  any  afliltance  from  what 
they  are  apt  to  reckon  the  gloomy  difcipline  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Alas !  how  little  do  they  know  the  dangers 
which  await  them  ?  Neither  human  tvifdorri,  not 
human  virtue,  unfupported  by  religion,  are  equal 
to  the  trying  fxtuations  which  often  occur  id  life. 
By  the  Ihock  of  temptation,  how  frequently  have  the 
moll  virtuous  intentions  been  overthrown  ?  Undei 
the  p  re  if u  re  of  difafter,  how  often  has  the  greatef 
conftancy  funk  P  Every  good,  and  every  perfect  gift,  ii 
from  above.  Wifdom  and  virtue,  as  well  as  riche: 
and  honour,  come  from  God.  Destitute  of  his  fa- 
vour,  you  are  in  no  better  fituation,  with  all  youi 
'boafted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  td  wander  in  ; 
tracklefs  defert,  without  any  guide  to  condudl  them 
or  any  fhelter  to  cover  them  from  the  gathering 
ftorm.  Corredt,  then,  this  ill  founded  arrogance 
Expect  not,  that  your  happinefs  can  be  indepertd. 
ent  of  him  who  made  you.  By  faith  and  repent, 
ance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Bj 
piety  and  prayer  feek  the  protedtion  of  the  God  o 
heaven.  I  conclude  with  the  folemn  words,  it 
which  a  great  Prince  delivered  his  dying  charge  tc 
his  fon  ;  words  which  eVery  young  perfon  ought  tc 
confider  as  addreffed  to  himfelf,  and  to  engrave 
deeply  on  his  heart  :  Thou,  Solomon,  my  fon,  knozi 
thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers  ;  and  ferve  him  with  e 
perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind.  For  th 
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Lori  fearcheth  all  hearts,  and  unierftandeth  all  the 
imaginations  of  the  thoughts.  If  thou  feck  him,  he 
■will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  for  fake  him,  he  will 
cafl  thee  off  forever*. 

#  i  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 
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SERMON  XII. 


On  the  Duties  and  Consolations  of  the 

Aged. 


PROV.  xvi.  31. 


I  ;  J  '  '  fc  ► 

The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  it 

the  way  of  righteoufnefs 


TP O  fear  God  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  i: 
ihe  rule  of  our  duty,  in  every  period  of  life.  But,  a: 
the  light  which  guides  our  fteps,  varies  with  the  pro- 
jjrefs  of  the  day,  fo  the  rule  of  religious  conduft  i; 
diverfified  in  its  application,  by  the  different  ftage, 
of  our  prefent  exiflence.  To  every  age,  there  be- 
longs  a  difiina  propriety  of  behaviour.  Ther< 
arifes  from  it  a  feries  of  duties  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Of  thofe  which  are  incumbent  on  youth,  I  hav< 
treated  in  the  preceding  difcourfe.  As  we  advanci 
from  youth  to  middle  age,  a  new  field  of  aftioi 
opens,  and  a  different  character  is  required.  Th 
flow  of  gny  and  impetuous  fpirits  begins  to  fubfide 
Life  gradually  affumes  a  graver  caft  ;  the  mind  1 
more  fedate  and  thoughtful  turn.  Tne  attention! 
now  transferred  from  pleafure  to  interefi ;  that  is 

to  pleafure  diffufed  over  a  wider  extent,  and  mea 
r  fured 
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fured  by  a  larger  fcale.  Formerly,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  moment  occupied  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion.  Now  no  adtion  terminates  ultimately  in  itfelf, 
but  refers  to  feme  more  diflant  aim.  Wealth  and 
power,  the  inftruments  of  lafting  gratification,  are 
now  coveted  more  than  any  fingle  pleafure.  Pru¬ 
dence  and  forefight  lay  their  plans.  Induftry  car¬ 
ries  on  its  patient  efforts.  Activity  pufhes  forward  ; 
addrefs  winds  around.  Here,  an  enemy  is  to  be 
overcome  ;  there,  a  rival  to  be  difplaced.  Compe¬ 
titions  warm  ;  and  the  ftrife  of  the  world  thickens 
on  every  fide.  To  guide  men  through  this  bufy 
period,  without  lofs  of  integrity  ;  to  guard  them 
againft  the  temptations  which  arife  from  miftaken  or 
interfering  interefts  ;  to  call  them  from  worldly  pur¬ 
suits  to  ferious  thoughts  of  their  fpirituai  concerns, 
is  the  great  office  of  religion. 

But  as  this  includes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  whole 
compafs  of  moral  duty,  as  the  general  ftrain  of  reli¬ 
gious  exhortation  is  addreffed  to  thofe  who  are  in 
this  feafon  of  life  ;  a  delineation  of  the  virtues  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  middle  age,  may  appear  unne- 
ceffary,  and  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field* 
Let  us  therefore  turn  our  view  to  a  bounded  prol— 
pe6f  ;  and  contemplate  a  period  of  life,  the  duties 
of  which  ai  e  circurnfcnbed  within  narrower  limits. 
Old  age  is  a  ftage  of  the  human  courfe,  which  every 
one  hopo-s  to  reach  ;  and  therefore  the  confideration 
of  it  interefts  us  ail.  It  is  a  period  juttly  entitled 
to  general  refpefi.  Even  its  failings  ought  to  be 
touened  with  a  gentle  hand  ;  and  though  the  petu¬ 
lant,  and  the  vain,  may  defpife  the  hoary  head  ;  yet 
the  wifefl  of  men  has  alferted  in  the  Text,  that  when 
found  in  the  way  of  righteoufnefs ,  it  is  a  crown  of 
glory a  I  (hall  firft  offer  fome  counfels  concerning 
the  errors  which  are  moft  incident  to  the  aged? 

Secondly* 
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Secondly,  I  fliall  fugged,  the  peculiar  duties  they 
ought  to  praciife  ;  and,  thirdly,  point  out  the  con* 
folations  they  may  enjoy. 

I.  As  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth  are  chiefly 
derived  from  inexperience  and  prefumption  ;  fo  al* 
moft  all  the  errors  of  age  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
feeblenels  and  diftreffes  peculiar  to  that  time  of  life. 
Though  in  every  part  of  life,  vexations  occur,  yet, 
in  former  years,  either  biifinefs,  or  pleafure,  ferved 
to  obliterate  their  imprefiion,  by  fupplying  occupa¬ 
tion  to  the  mind.  Old  age  begins  its  advances, 
with  difq  ualifying  men  for  relifhing  the  one,  and  for 
taking  an  adtive  part  in  the  other.  While  it  with* 
draws  their  accu Homed  fupports,  it  impofes,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  additional  burden  of  growing  infirm* 

3 ties.  In  the  former  ftages  of  their  journey,  hope 
continued  to  flatter  them  with  many  a  fair  and  en* 
ticing  profpedt.  But  in  proportion  as  old  age  in* 
creafes,  thofe  pleafing  illations  vanifh.  Life  is 
contracted  within  a  narrow  and  barren  circle. 
Year  after  year  deals  fomewhat  away  from  their 
fiore  of  comfort,  deprives  them  of  feme  of  their  an¬ 
cient  friends,  blunts  forne  of  their  powers  of  fen  fa¬ 
llen,  or  incapacitates  them  for  fome  fundfionof  life. 

Though,  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  it  is  wifely 
ordered,  that  before  we  are  called  away  from  the 
world,  our  attachment  to  it  fhould  be  gradually 
loofened  ;  though  it  be  fit  in  itfelf,  that  as  in  the  day 
of  human  life,  there  is  a  morning  and  a  noon,  fo 
there  fhould  be  an  evening  alfo,  when  the  length¬ 
ening  fhadows  fliall  admonifh  us  of  approaching 
night  ;  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprtfed,  if 
they  who  are  arrived  at  this  dejedting  feafon,  feel 
and  lament  the  change  which  they  fuffer.  The 
complaints,  therefore,  of  the  aged,  fliould  meet  with 
tendernefs,  rather  than  cenfure.  The  burden  un¬ 
der 
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der  which  they  labour,  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
fyrnpathy,  by  thole  who  mud  bear  it  in  their  turn, 
and  who,  perhaps,  hereafter,  may  complain  of  it  as 
bitterly.  At  the  fame  time,  the  old  ihould  confid- 
er,  that  all  the  feafons  of  life  have  their  feveral 
trials  allotted  to  them  ;  and  that  to  bear  the  infirm¬ 
ities  of  age  with  becoming  patience,  is  as  much  their 
duty,  as  it  is  that  of  the  young  to  refill  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  youthful  pleafure.  By  calmly  enduring, 
for  the  fhort  time  that  remains,  what  Providence  is 
pleafed.  to  inflift,  they  both  exprefs  a  refignation 
moft  acceptableto  God,  and  recommend  themfelves 
to  the  efteern  and  afiifiance  of  all  who  are  arourld 
them. 

But  though  the  querulous  temper  imputed  to 
old  age,  is  to  be  conlidered  as  a  natural  infirmity, 
rather  than  as  a  vice  ;  the  fame  apology  cannot  be 
made  for  that  peevifh  difgufl  at  the  manners,  and 
that  malignant  cenfure  of  the  enjoyments,  of  the 
young,  which  is  fometimes  found  to  accompany  de¬ 
clining  years.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft,  than 
to  take  offence  at  others,  on  account  of  their  par¬ 
taking  of  pleafures,  which  it  is  part  your  time  to  en¬ 
joy.  By  indulging  this  fretful  temper,  you  both 
aggravate  the  uneafmefs  of  age,  and  you  alienate 
fchofe  on  wnofe  affe£lion  much  of  your  comfort  de¬ 
pends.  In  order  to  make  the  two  extremes  of  life 
unite  in  amicable  fociety,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhcd, 
that  the  young  would  look  forward,  and  confidcr 
that  they  fhall  one  day  be  old  ;  and  that  the  old 
would  look  back,  and,  remembering  that  they  once 
were  young,  make  proper  allowances  for  the  temper 
and  the  manners  of  youth. 

But  mftead  of  this,  it  is  too  common  to  find  the 
aged  at  declared  enmity  with  the  whole  fyffem  of 
prefent  cuftoms  and  manners  ;  perpetually  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  growing  depravity  of  the  world,  and 
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of  the  aftonifhing  vices  and  follies  of  the  rifing  ge¬ 
neration.  All  things,  according  to  them,  are  ru th¬ 
ing  fall  into  ruin.  Decency  and  good  order  have 
become  extindl,  ever  fince  that  happy  difeipline, 
under  which  they  fpent  their  youth*  has  paffed 
away. — ——Part,  at  lead,  of  this  difpleafure,  you 
in  ay  fairly  impute  to  the  infirmity  of  age,  which 
throws  its  own  gloom  on  every  lurrounding  obje£L 
Similar  lamentations  were,  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  poured  forth  by  your  fathers  ;  and  they 
who  are  now  young,  {hall,  when  it  comes  to  their 
turn,  inveigh,  in  the  like  drain,  againd  thofe  who 
lucceed  them.  Great  has  been  the  corruption  of 
the  world  in  every  age.  Sufficient  ground  there  is 
for  the  complaints  made  by  ferious  obfervers,  at  all 
times,  of  abounding  iniquity  and  folly*  But  though 
particular  modes  of  vice  prevail  in  one  age,  more 
than  in  others,  it  does  not  follow,  that  on  that  age 
all  iniquity  is  accumulated.  It  is  the  form,  perhaps, 
more  than  the  quantity  of  corruption,  which  makes 
the  didin£tion.  In  the  word  of  times,  God  has  af- 
lured  us,  that  there  ffiall  be  always  a  feed  who  Jhall 
Jerve  him*.  Say  not  thou ,  What  i. $  the  caufe  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  thefe  ?  for  thou  dofl  not 
enquire  wifely  concerning  this ,  Be  not  righteous 
overmuch  ;  neither  make  thyfclf  over  wifet.  Form¬ 
er  follies  pafs  away,  and  are  forgotten.  Thofe 
which  are  prefent,  drike  observation,  and  fharpen 
cenfure.  Had  the  depravation  of  the  world  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  thofe  gloomy 
calculations  which,  for  fo  many  centuries  pad,  have 
edimated  each  race  as  worfe  than  the  preceding  ; 
by  this  time,  not  one  ray  of  good  lenfe,  nor  one 
{park  of  piety  and  virtue,  mud  have  remained  un- 
extinguifhed  among  mankind. 
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O  ne  of  the  vices  of  old  age,  which  appears  the 
snofl  unaccountable,  is  that  covetous  attachment  to 
woridly  intereff,  with  which  it  is  often  charged. 
But  this  too,  can  naturally  be  deduced  from  the  fenfe 
of  its  feeblenefs  and  decay.  In  proportion  as  the 
vigour  both  of  body  and  mind  declines,  timidity  may 
be  expeCted  to  increafe.  With  anxious  and  tearful 
eye,  the  aged  look  forward  to  the  evils  which  threat¬ 
en  them,  and  to  the  changes  which  may  befal. 
Hence,  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  overvalue  riches, 
as  the  inftrument  of  their  defence  againft  thefe  dan¬ 
gers.  and  as  the  moil  certain  means  of  fecurincr 
them  againft  folitude  and  difrefpeCt.  But  though 
their  apprehenfions  may  juftify  a  cautions  frugality, 
they  can  by  no  means  excufe  a  fordid  avarice,  it 
is  no  lefs  abfurd,  than  it  is  culpable,  in  the  old, from 
the  dread  of  uncertain  futurity,  to  deny  themielves 
the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  ;  and  to  increafe  in 
anxiety  about  their  journey,  in  proportion  as  it 
draws  nearer  to  its  clofe.  There  are  more  effec¬ 
tual  methods  of  commanding  refpcCt  from  the  world, 
than  the  mere  poffeflion  of  wealth.  Let  them  he 
charitable,  and  do  good.  Let  them  mix  benefi¬ 
cence  to  their  friends,  with  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
the  comforts  which  befit  their  fitate.  They  will 
then  receive  the  returns  of  real  refpeCt  and  love. 
Whereas  by  their  riches,  they  procure  no  more 
than  pretended  demon fixations  of  regard  ;  while 
their  ill  judged  parfimony  cccafions  many  fecret 
wifhes  for  their  death. 

As  increafing  years  debilitate  the  body,  fo  they 
weaken  the  force,  and  diminifh  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.  Chilled  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  heart 
lofes  that  tender  fenfibility,  with  which  it  once  en¬ 
tered  into  the  concerns  and  forrows  of  others.  It 
is,  in  truth,  a  merciful  appointment  of  Providence, 
that  as  they  who  fee  many  days,  muff  behold  many 
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a  fad  feene,  the  impreffions  of  grief  upon  their  heart 
ihould  be  blunted  by  being  often  repeated  ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  their  power  of  advancing  the 
profperity  of  others  decreafes,  their  participation  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others  fliould  alfo  leffen.  How¬ 
ever,  as  in  every  period  of  life,  humanity  and  friend- 
ihip  contribute  to  happinefs,  it  is  both  the  duty  and 
the  intereft  of  the  aged,  to  cherifh  the  remains  of  the 
kind  affeClions  ;  and  from  the  days  of  former  years, 
to  recal  fuch  impreffions  as  may  tend*  to  foften  their 
hearts.  Let  them  not,  from  having  fuffered  much 
in  the  courfe  of  their  long  pilgrimage,  become  cal¬ 
lous  to  the  i offerings  of  others.  But,  remembering 
that  they  Hill  are  men,  let  them  ftudy  to  keep 
their  heart  open  to  the  fenfe  of  human  woe.  Prac- 
tried  in  the  ways  of  men,  they  are  apt  to  be  fufpi- 
cious  of  defign  and  fraud  ;  for  the  knowledge  and 
the  diftruft  of  mankind  too  often  go  together.  Let 
not,  however,  that  wary  caution,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  their  experience,  degenerate  into  craft.  Experi¬ 
ence  ought  alfo  to  have  taught  them,  that  amidft  all 
the  falfhood  of  men,  integrity  is  the  befl  defence  ; 
and  that  he  who  continueth  to  the  end  to  walk  up¬ 
rightly  %  (hall  continue  to  walk  furely .  Having  thus 
offered  feme  admonitions  concerning  the  errors 
in o ft  incident  to  age,  I  proceed, 

II.  To  point  out  the  duties  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  it. 

The  firft  which  I  ftiall  mention,  is  a  timely  re¬ 
treat  from  the  world.  In  every  part  of  life,  we  are 
in  hazard  of  being  too  deeply  immerfed  in  its  cares. 
But  during  its  vigorous  periods,  the  impulfe  of  ac¬ 
tive  ipirit,  the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  our  ftation,  and 
the  allowable  endeavours  to  advance  our  fortune  by 
fair  induftry,  render  it  difficult  to  obferve  due  mo- 
deration.  In  old  age,  all  the  motives  of  eager  pur- 

fuit 
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fuit  diminifih.  The  voice  of  nature  then  calls  you 
to  leave  to  others  the  bullle  and  conteft  of  the  world ; 
and  gradually  to  difengage  yourfelves  from  a  bur¬ 
den,  which  begins  to  exceed  your  llrength.  Hav¬ 
ing  borne  your  {hare  of  the  heat  and  labour  of  the 
day,  let  the  evening  of  life  be  paffed  in  the  cool  and 
quiet  (hade.  It  is  only  in  the  (hade,  that  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  old  age  can  flourifh.  There,  its  duties  are 
difeharged  with  more  {uccels  ;  and  there,  its  com* 
forts  are  enjoyed  with  greateft  latisfadtion. 

By  the  retreat  of  old  age,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  a  total  ceffation  from  every  worldly  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  an  error  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
oppohte  extreme.  Perfons  who  have  been  long 
haraffed  with  buftnefs  and  care,  fometimes  imagine, 
that  when  life  declines,  they  cannot  make  their  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  world  too  complete.  But 
where  they  expefted  a  delicious  enjoyment  of  lei — 
fore  and  eafe,  they  have  olten  found  a  melancholy 
folitude.  Few  are  able,  in  any  period  of  their  days, 
to  bear  a  total  abftraftion  from  the  world.  There 
remains  a  vacancy  which  they  cannot  fill  up.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  always  employed  in  the  exerciles 
of  religion,  and  often  little  qualified  for  the  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  underftanding,  they  are  in  hazard 
of  becoming  a  burden  to  themfelves,  and  to  all  with 
whom  they  are  conne&ed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  the  aged,  not  fo  much  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
worldly  buhnefs,  as  to  contraft  its  circle  ;  not  fo 
much  to  break  off,  as  to  loofen  their  communica¬ 
tion  with  aftive  life.  Continuing  that  train  of  oc¬ 
cupation  to  which  they  have  been  mod  accuflomed, 
let  them  purfue  it  with  lefs  intenfenefs  ;  relaxing 
their  efforts  as  their  powers  decline  ;  retiring  more 
and  more  from  public  obfervation,  to  domeftic 
feenes,  and  ferious  thoughts  ;  till  as  the  decays  of 
life  advance,  the  world  {hall  of  itfclf  withdraw  to  a 
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greater  diftance  from  their  view  ;  its  obje&s  fhall 
gradually  yield  their  place  to  others  of  more  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  its  tumults  fhall  lound  in  their  ears* 
only  like  a  noife  which  is  heard  from  afar. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  old*  to  retreat  betimes 
from  the  fatigue  of  worldly  care,  it  is  (till  more  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them  to  quit  the  purfuit  of  fuch  plea- 
fures  as  are  unfuitable  to  their  years.  Cheerfulnefs, 
in  old  age,  is  graceful.  It  is  the  natural  concom¬ 
itant  of  virtue.  But  the  cheerfulnefs  of  age  is 
widely  different  from  the  levity  of  youth.  Many 
things  are  allowable  in  that  early  period,  which,  in 
maturer  years,  would  deferve  cenfure  ;  but  which, 
in  old  age,  become  both  ridiculous  and  criminal. 
By  awkwardly  affefting  to  imitate  the  manners,  and 
to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of  the  young,  as  the  aged 
depart  from  the  dignity,  fo  they  forfeit  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  grey  hairs.  But  if,  by  follies  of  this  Kind, 
they  are  degraded,  they  are  expofed  to  much  deeper 
blame,  by  defeending  to  vicious  pleafure,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  hover  round  thofe  finful  gratifications  to 
which  they  were  once  addi£led.  Amufement  and 
relaxation  the  aged  require,  and  may  enjoy.  But 
let  them  confider  well,  that  by  every  intemperate 
indulgence,  they  accelerate  decay  ;  inftead  of  enli¬ 
vening,  they  opprefs,  and  precipitate  their  declining 
ftate.  Eafe,  fafety,  and  refpeft,  are  the  proper  en¬ 
joyments  of  age.  Within  thefe  bounds  let  it  remain* 
and  not  vainly  attempt  to  break  through  that  bar¬ 
rier,  by  which  nature  has  feparated  the  pleafures  of 
youth, from  the  comforts  left  to  the  concluding  years 
of  life. 

A  material  part  of  the  duty  of  the  aged,  confifts, 
in  ftudying  to  be  ufeful  to  the  race  who  are  to  fuc- 
ceed  them.  Here  opens  to  them  an  extenfive  field* 
in  which  they  may  fo  employ  themfelves,  as  confid- 
erably  to  advance  the  interefl:  of  religion,  and  the 
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happinefs  of  mankind.  To  them  it  belongs,  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  young  the  fruit  of  their  long  experience  ; 
to  inftru&them  in  the  proper  condudt,  and  to  warn 
them  of  the  various  dangers,  of  life  ;  by  wife  conn- 
fel,  to  temper  their  precipitate  ardour  ;  and,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  to  form  them  to  piety  and 
virtue. 

It  is  not  by  rigorous  difeipline,  and  unrelaxing 
auflerity,  that  they  can  maintain  an  afeendant  over 
youthful  minds.  I  he  conflraint  which  t lie  1  r  pre¬ 
fence  will  impofe,  and  the  averfion  which  their 
manners  will  create,  if  the  one  be  conftantly  awful, 
and  the  other  fevere,  tend  to  fruftrate  the  effed  of 
all  their  wildom.  They  mu  ft  a  Ifu  me  the  fpirit  ot 
the  companion,  and  the  friend  ;  and  mix,  with  the 
authority  of  age,  a  proper  degree  of  indulgence  to 
the  manners  of  the  young.  Inftead  of  leffening  the 
refped  due  to  their  years  by  fuch  condefcenfion, 
they  take  the  fureft  method  to  increafe  it.  Old  age 
never  appears  with  greater  dignity  than,  when  tem¬ 
pered  with  mildnefs,  and  enlivened  with  good  hu¬ 
mour,  it  ads  as  the  guide  and  the  patron  of  youth. 
Religion,  difplayed  in  fuch  a  charader,  (hikes  the 
beholders,  as  at  once  amiable  and  venerable.  They 
revere  its  power,  when  they  fee  it  adding  fo  much 
grace  to  the  decays  of  nature,  and  fhedding  fo  pleaf- 
ing  a  luftre  over  the  evening  of  life.  The  young 
wifh  to  tread  in  the  fame  fteps,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
clofe  of  their  days  with  equal  honour.  They  liften 
with  attention  to  counfels  which  are  mingled  with 
tendernefs,  and  rendered  refpedable  by  grey  hairs. 
For  notwithftanding  all  its  prefumption,  youth  na¬ 
turally  bends  before  fuperiour  knowledge  and  years. 
Aged  wifdom,  when  joined  with  acknowledged  vir¬ 
tue,  exerts  an  authority  over  the  human  mind,  great¬ 
er  even  than  that  which  arifes  from  power  and  Ra¬ 
tion.  It  can  check  the  moft  forward,  abafh  the  moft 
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profligate,  and  ftrike  with  awe  the  mod  giddy  and 
unthinking. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  their  endeavours  to  be  ufeful  to 
others,  let  not  the  aged  forget  thofe  religious  em¬ 
ployments  which  their  own  ftate  particularly  re- 
quires.  The#firft  of  thefe,  is,  refleblton  on  their 
paft  behaviour,  with  a  view  to  difeover  the  errors 
which  they  have  committed  ;  and  as  far  as  remain¬ 
ing  life  allows,  to  apply  themfelves  to  repentance 
and  amendment.- - Long  has  the  world  bewilder¬ 

ed  you  in  its  maze,  and  impofed  upon  you  by  its 
arts.  The  time  is  now  come,  when  this  great  fedu- 
fhould  miflead  you  no  more.  From  the  calm 
ftation  at  which  you  are  arrived,  fequeftered  from 
the  crowd  of  the  deceiving  and  deceived,  review 
your  conduff  with  the  eye  of  Chriftians  and  immor¬ 
tal  beings.  After  all  the  tumult  of  life  is  over, 
what  now  remains  to  afford  you  folid  fatisfa&ion  ? 
Have  you  ferved  God  with  fidelity,  and  difeharged 
your  part  to  your  fellow  creatures  with  integrity 
and  a  good  confidence  ?  Can  you  look  forward 
without  terrour  to  that  day  which  is  todiffolve  your 
connexion  with  this  world,  and  to  bring  you  into 
the  prelence  of  him  who  made  you,  in  order  to  give 
account  of  your  aflions  ? — The  retrofpe£t  of  life  is 
feldom  wholly  unattended  by  uneafinefs  and  fliame. 
i  hough,  to  the  good  and  the  bad  it  prefents  a  very 
different  feene  ;  yet,  to  all  men,  it  recals  much 
guilt  incurred,  and  much  time  misfpent.  It  too 

much  refembles  the  review  which  a  traveller  takes 

- 

trom  fome  eminence,  of  a  barren  country,  through 
which  he  has  paffed,  where  the  heath  and  the  defart 
form  the  chief  profpeQ;  ;  diverfified  only  by  a  few 
icattered  fpots  of  imperfeft  cultivation. 

Turn  then  your  thoughts  to  the  proper  methods 
or  making  your  peace  with  God  through  Jefus 
Chrift  ;  and  implore,  from  Divine  grace,  that  new 

heart 
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heart  and  right  fpirit,  which  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
world.  Let  devotion  fill  up  many  of  thole  hours 
which  are  now  vacant  from  worldly  bufinefs  and 
care.  Let  your  affe&ions  dwell  among  divine  and 
immortal  objects.  In  filent  and  thoughtful  medi¬ 
tation,  walk  as  on  the  fhore  of  that  vail  ocean,  upon 
which  you  are  foon  to  embark.  Summon  up  all 
the  confiderations,  which  fhould  reconcile  you  to 
your  departure  from  life  ;  and  which  may  prepare 
you  for  going  through  its  lafl  Icene,  with  firmnels 
and  decency.  Often  let  your  thankfgivings  alcend 
to  God,  for  that  watchful  care  with  which  he  hath 
hitherto  conduced  you,  through  the  long  journey 
of  life.  Often  let  your  prayers  be  heard,  that  in 
what  remains  of  your  pilgrimage,  he  may  not  for- 
fake  you ;  and  that,  when  you  enter  into  the  valley 
of  the  Jhadow  of  death ,  he  may  there  fupport  you 
with  his  jlajfy  and  defend  you  with  his  rod . — Amidfl 
fuch  thoughts  and  cares,  let  old  age  find  you  em¬ 
ployed  ;  betaking  yourfelves  to  a  prudent  and 
timely  retreat ;  difengaged  both  from  the  oppreffive 
load  of  bufinefs,  and  from  the  unfeafonable  purfuit 
of  pleafure  ;  applying  yourfelves  to  form  the  fuc- 
ceeding  race,  by  your  counfels,  to  virtue  and  wii- 
dom  ;  reviewing  ferioufly  your  pad  life  ;  by  repent¬ 
ance  and  devotion,  preparing  yourfelves  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and,  with  humble  and  manly  compolure,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  hour,  which  Nature  cannot  now  long 
delay.  It  remains, 

III.  To  fugged  the  confolations  which  belong 
to  old  age,  when  thus  found  in  the  way  of  righteouL 
nefs . 

I  mutt  introduce  them  with  obferving,  That  no¬ 
thing  is  more  reafonable  in  itfelf,  than  to  fubmit 
patiently  to  thofe  infirmities  of  Nature  which  are- 
brought  on  by  the  increafe  of  years.  You  knew 
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before  hand  what  you  had  to  expeft,  when  you 
numbered  the  lucceflive  fummers  and  winters  which 
were  patting  over  your  heads.  Old  age  did  not  at, 
tack  you  by  furprize,  nor  was  it  forced  upon  you 
againft  your  choice.  Often,  and  earneftly,  did  you 
wifh  to  fee  long  hfe%and  many  days.  When  arrived 
at  the  defired  period,  have  you  any  juft  caufe  to 
complain,  on  account  of  enduring  what  the  confti- 
tution  o t  our  being  impofes  on  all  ?  Did  you  ex- 
pett,  that,  for  your  fake,  Providence  was  to  alter  its 
eftablifhed  order?  Throughout  the  whole  vegeta¬ 
ble,  (enfible,  and  rational  world,  whatever  makes 
progrefs  towards  maturity,  as  foon  as  it  has  patted 
that  point,  begins  to  verge  towards  decay.  It  is  as 
natural  for  old  age  to  be  frail,  as  for  the  ftalk  to 
bend  under  the  ripened  ear,  or  for  the  autumnal 
leaf  to  change  its  hue.  To  this  law,  all  who  went 
before  you,  have  fubmitted  ;  and  all  who  {hall  come 
after  you,  m u ft  yield.  After  they  have  flourifhed  for 
a  feafon,  they  (hall  fade,  like  you,  when  the  period 
of  decline  arrives,  and  bow  under  the  preflure  of 
years. 

During  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  human  courfe, 
the  principal  materials  of  our  comfort,  or  uneafinefs, 
lie  within  ourfelves.  Every  age  will  prove  bur¬ 
den  fome  to  thofe  who  have  no  fund  of  happinefs  in 
their  own  breaft.  Preferve  them,  if  you  could, 
from  all  infirmity  of  frame  ;  beftow  upon  them,  if 
it  were  poiiible,  perpetual  youth  ;  ttill  they  would 
be  reftlefs  and  miferable,  through  the  influence  of 
ttl  governed  paflions.  It  is  not  lurprifing,  that  fuch 
perfons  are  peevifh,  and  querulous,  when  old. 
Unjuftly  they  impute  to  their  time  of  life,  that  mif- 
ery  ivith  which  their  vices  and  follies  embitter  every 
age.  Whereas,  to  good  men,  no  period  of  life  is 
urflupportable,  becaufe  they  draw  their  chief  hap- 
rflnefs  from  fources  which  are  independent  of  age 

or 
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or  time.  Wisdom,  piety,  and  virtue,  grow  not  old 
with  our  bodies.  They  lufferno  decay  from  length 
of  days.  To  them  only  belongs  unalterable  and 
unfading  youth.  Thofe  that  be  planted  in  the  houfe 
0/  the  Lord ,  Jhall  JlounJh  in  the  courts  oj  our  God. . 
They [ Jhall Jhll  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  they  Jhall 
be  fat  and  flourishing* . 

You  can  now,  it  is  true,  no  longer  relifh  many  of 
thofe  pleafures  which  once  amuled  you.  Your  fen- 
fations  are  lefs  quick  than  formeily  ;  your  days 
more  languishing.  But  it  you  have  quitted  the 
region  of  pleafure,  in  return,  you  po  fiefs  that  of 
tranquillity  and  repofe.  If  you  are  fl rangers  to  che 
vivacity  of  enjoyment,  you  arc  free,  at  the  fame 
time,  from  the  pain  of  violent  and  often  difappoint- 
ed  defire.  Much  fatigue,  much  vexation,  as  well 
as  vanity,  attend  that  turbulence  of  life,  in  which 
the  younger  part  of  mankind  are  engaged.  Amid  ft 
thofe  keen  purfuits,  and  Teeming  pleafures,  for 
which  you  envy  them,  often  they  feel  their  own 
xnifery,  and  look  forward  with  a  wifhful  eve  to  the 
feafon  of  cal  mods  and  retreat.  For  on  all  fides  of 
human  life,  the  balance  of  happinefs  is  adjufted  with 
more  equality  than  at  firft  appears  ;  and  if  old  age 
throws  tome  new  diftrefles  into  the  fcale,  it  lightens 
alfb  the  weight  of  others.  Many  paffions,  which 
formerly  difturbed  your  tranquillity,  have  now  fub- 
fided.  Many  competitions,  which  long  filled  your 
days  with  difquiet  arid  ft  rife,  are  now  at  an  end. 
Many  affliftions,  which  once  rent  your  hearts  with 
violent  anguifh,  are  now  foftened  into  a  tender 
emotion,  on  the  remembrance  of  paft  woe.  In  the 
beginnings  of  life,  there  was  room  for  much  appre- 
henfion  concerning  what  might  hefalin  its  progrefs. 
Your  fecurity  was  never  untroubled.  Your  hopes 
wrere  interrupted  by  many  anxieties  and  fears. 

Having 
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Having  fin  idled  the  career  of  labour  and  danger, 
your  anxiety  ought  of  courfe  to  lefien.  Ready  to 
enter  into  the  harbour,  you  can  look  back,  as  from 
a  lecure  ftation,  upon  the  perils  you  have  efcaped, 
upon  the  temped  by  which  you  was  tod'ed,  and  up¬ 
on  the  multitudes  who  are  full  engaged  in  conflict¬ 
ing  with  the  dorm. 

If  you  have  aCted  your  part  with  integrity  and 
honour,  you  are  juftly  entitled  to  refpeCt,  and  you 
will  generally  receive  it.  For  rarely,  or  never,  is 
old  age  contemned,  unlefs  when,  by  vice  or  folly, 
it  renders  itielf  contemptible.  Though  length  of 
time  may  have  worn  off  fuperficial  ornaments,  yet 
what  old  age  lofes  in  grace,  it  often  gains  in  dignity, 
t  he  veneration,  as  was  before  obferved,  which  grey 
hairs  command,  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  aged,  to 
maintain  a  very  important  place  in  human  fociety. 
I  hey  are  fo  far  from  being  inhgnificant  in  the  world, 
that  families  long  held  together  by  their  authority, 
and  focieties  accu domed  to  be  guided  by  their 
eounfels,  have  frequently  had  caufe  to  regret  their 
lots,  more  than  that  of  the  mod  vigorous  and  young. 
To  luccefs  oi  every  kind,  the  head  which  direCts,  is 
no  lefs  edential  than  the  hand  which  executes. 
Vain,  nay  often  dangerous,  were  youthful  enter¬ 
prise,  if  not  conduced  by  aged  prudence.  I Jaid 

days  Jhould  f peaky  and  multitude  of  years  Jhould  teach 
ivifdom*.  ThereforCy  thou  [halt  rife  up  before  the 
hoary  heady  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man ,  and 
fear  thy  Godt. 

Though,  in  old  age,  the  circle  of  your  pleafures 
is  more  contracted  than  it  has  formerly  been  ;  vet. 
within  its  limits,  many  of  thofe  enjoyments  remain, 
v/hich  are  mod  grateful  to  human  nature.  Temp¬ 
erate  mirth  is  not  extinguifhed  by  advanced 
years.  The  mild  pleafures  of  dome  die  life  dill 

cheer 
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c  :er  t^e  heart.  The  entertainments  of  converfa- 
t  on,  and  focial  intercourfe,  continue  unimpaired. 
Tiic  defire  of  knowledge  15  not  abated  by  the  frail¬ 
ty  of  the  body;  and  the  leifure  o(  old  age  affords 
many  opportunities  for  gratifying  that  defire.  The- 
fphere  oi  your  obfervation  and  reflection  is  fo  much 
enlarged  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  world,  as  to 
fupply,  within  itfelf,  a  wide  range  of  improving 
thought.  To  rccal  the  various  revolutions  which 
have  occurred  fince  you  began  to  a£l  your  part 
in  life  ;  to  compare  the  characters  of  pafl  and 
prefent  times  ;  to  trace  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
all  the  incidents  of  your  own  lot  ;  to  contemplate 
with  thoughtful  eye,  the  fucceiTive  new  appearances 
which  the  world  has  affumed  around  you,  in  p"Ov~ 
ernment,  education,  opinions,  cuftorns,  and  modes 
oi  living  ;  thefe  are  employments,  no  lefs  enter¬ 
taining  than  infinitive  to  the  mind. 

While  you  are  engaged  in  fuch  employments, 
you  are,  perhaps,  furrounded  with  your  families, 
who  treat  you  with  attention  and  refpeci  ;  you  are 
honoured  by  your  friends  ;  your  chara6ter  is  eflab- 
liflied  ;  you  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  clam¬ 
our,  and  the  ftr if  e  of  tongues  ;  and,  free  from  dif¬ 
fracting  cares,  you  can  attend  calmly  to  your  eter¬ 
nal  imerefls.  For  fuch  comforts  as  thefe,  have  you 
not  caufe  mod  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the 
goodnels  of  Heaven  ?  Do  they  not  afford  you 
ground  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  re- 
fignation  and  peace  ;  difpofmg  yourfelves  to  rife 
in  due  time,  like  fatisfied  guefts,  from  the  banquet 
that  has  been  let  before  you  ;  and  to  praife  and  blefs, 
when  you  depart,  the  great  Mailer  of  the  feafl  ? 
To  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight  y  whether  he  be 
young  or  old,  God  giveth  wi/domy  and  knowledge , 
and  joy.  .  For  every  feafon  of  life,  the  benignity°of 
bis  providence  hath  prepared  its  own  fatisfa&ions, 

while 
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while  his  wifdom  hath  appointed  its  peculiar  trials. 
No  age  is  doomed  to  total  infelicity  ;  provided  that 
we  attempt  not  to  do  violence  to  Nature,  by  feek- 
ing  to  extort  from  one  age  the  pleafures  of  another  ; 
and  to  gather,  in  the  Winter  of  life,  thofe  flowers 
which  were  deftined  to  bloflom  only  in  its  Summer, 
or  its  Spring. 


But  perhaps  it  will  be  laid,  'That  1  have  con- 
fidered  old  age  only  in  its  firft  ftages,  and  in  its 
moft  favourable  point  of  light  ;  before  the  faculties 
are  as  yet  much  impaired,  and  when  difeafe  or 
afEiftion  has  laid  no  additional  load  on  the  burden 
of  years.  Let  us  then  view  it  with  all  its  aggrava¬ 
tions  of  diEre fs.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  arrived  at  its 
utmoft  verge,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  and  bowed 
down  by  ficknefs  and  forrow,  Still  there  remains 
this  confolation,  that  it  is  not  long  ere  the  weary 
jhall  he  at  reft.  Having  pafled  through  fo  many 
of  the  toils  of  life,  you  may  now  furely,  when  your 
pilgrimage  touches  on  its  clofe,  bear,  without  ex¬ 
treme  impatience,  the  hardships  of  its  concluding 
ftage.  From  the  ineftimable  promifes  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  and  from  the  gracious  prefence  of  God,  the 
affliftions  of  old  age  cannot  leclude  you.  Though 
your  heart  Jhould  begin  to  faint,  and  your  JleJh  to  fail, 
there  is  One,  who  can  be  the  Jlrength  of  your  heart, 
and  your  portion  for  ever .  Even  to  your  old  age , 
faith  the  Lord ,  1  am  He  ;  and  even  to  hoary  hairs 
will  I  carry  you ,  I  have  made ,  and  I  will  bear  ; 
even  I  will  carry ,  and  will  deliver  you*.  Leave  thy 
fatherlefs  children  ;  I  will  prefer  ve  them  alive ;  and  let 
thy  widows  trufl  in  mef. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  period,  when  there  ought 
to  be  a  fatiety  of  life,  as  there  is  of  all  other  things  ; 
and  when  death  fhould  be  viewed,  as  your  merciful 

difmiffion 
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difmiffion  from  a  long  warfare.  Tfl  //z<? 

grave  in  &  full  agey  like  as  a  jhock  of  corn  cometh  in ,  in 
its  feafon *>  is  the  natural  termination  of  the  human 
courfe.  Am  id  ft  multiplying  infirmities,  to  pro¬ 
long  life  beyond  its  ufual  bounds,  and  to  draw  out 
your  exiftence  here  to  the  laft  and  fouleft  dregs, 
ought  not  to  be  the  wifh  of  any  wife  man.  Is  it 
defirable,  to  continue  lingering  on  the  borders  of 
the  grave,  after  every  tie  which  connects  you  with 
life  is  broken  ;  and  to  be  lett  a  folitary  individual, 
in  the  midft  of  a  new  generation,  whofe  faces  you 
hardly  know  ?  The  (hades  of  your  departed  friends 
rife  up  before  you,  and  warn  you,  that  it  is  time  to 
depart.  Nature  and  Providence  fummon  you,  to 
be  gathered  to  your  fathers .  Realon  admonifhes 
you,  that,  as  your  predeceffors  made  way  for  you, 
it  is  juft  that  you  fhould  yield  your  place  to  thofe 
who  have  arifen  to  fucceed  you  on  this  bufy  ftage  ; 
who,  for  a  while,  fhall  fill  it  with  their  aflions  and 
their  fufferings,  their  virtues  and  their  crimes  ;  and 
then  (hall,  in  their  turn,  withdraw  and  be  joined  to 
the  forgotten  multitudes  of  former  ages. 

Could  death,  indeed,  be  confidered  in  no  other 
view  than  as  the  clofe  of  life,  it  would  afford  only  a 
melancholy  retreat.  The  total  extin£lion  of  being, 
is  a  thought,  which  human  nature,  in  its  mo  ft  dif- 
treffed  circumftances,  cannot  bear  without  deje6tion. 
But,  bleffed  be  God  !  far  other  profpe£ts  revive  the 
fpirits  of  the  aged,  who  have  fpent  their  life  in  piety 
and  virtue.  To  them,  death  is  not  the  extinction, 
but  the  renovation  of  the  living  principle  ;  its  re¬ 
moval  from  the  earthly  houfe  of  this  tabernacle ,  to 
the  houfe  not  made  with  hands ,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Having  fought  the  good  fight ;  having  finifhed  their 
Courfey  and  kept  the  faith  ;  there  is  laid  up  for  them 
the  crown  of  righteoufnefs.  The  Saviour  of  the 

world 
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world  hath  not  only  brought  immortality  to  lights 
but  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  their  hope  and 
truft.  By  making  atonement  for  their  guilt,  he 
hath  prepared  their  way  within  the  veil ;  and  fecur- 
ed  to  them  the  poffeffion  of  an  inheritance  incor - 

truptibleyand  undefiled ,  referved  in  the  heavens . - - 

Such  are  the  hopes  and  profpefils  which  cheer  the 
forrows  of  old  age,  and  furmount  the  fear  of  death. 
Faith  and  piety  are  the  only  adequate  fupports  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  great  emergencies.  After 
they  have  guided  us  through  the  various  trials  of 
life,  they  uphold  us,  at  laft,  amidfl;  the  ruins  of  this 
falling  frame  ;  and  when  the  filver  cord  is  juft  ready 
to  be  loofedy  and  the  golden  bowl  to  be  broken  ;  when 
the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain^  and  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cijlern  ;  they  enable  us  to  fay,  O 
Death  !  where  is  thy  Jling  ?  O  Grave  l  where  is  thy 
victory  ? 
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GENESIS,  xlii.  21,  2,2. 

And  they  f did  one  to  another ,  We  are  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother ,  in  that  we  Jaw  the  anguijh 
of  his  foul,  when  he  befought  us ;  and  we  would  not 
hear :  Therefore  is  this  dijlrefs  come  upon  us . 
And  Reuben  anfwered  them ,  faying ,  Spake  I  not 
unto  you,  faying ,  Da  not  Jin  againji  the  child  ;  and 
ye  would  not  hear  ?  Therefor e,  behold  alfo  his 
blood  is  required . 

J.  H  I  S  book  of  Genefis  difplays  a  more  An¬ 
gular  and  interefting  fcene,  than  was  ever  prefented 
to  the  world  by  any  other  hiftorical  record.  It  car¬ 
ries  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  time,  and  exhibits 
mankind  in  their  infant  and  rifing  ftate.  It  (hows 
us  human  manners  in  their  primitive  fimpHcity,  be¬ 
fore  the  arts  of  refinement  had  polifhed  the  be¬ 
haviour,  or  difguifed  the  charaflers  of  men  ;  when 
they  gave  vent  to  their  paffions  without  di (Emilia-* 
tion,  and  fpoke  their  fentirnents  without  referve. 
Few  great  focieties  were,  as  yet,  formed  on  the 
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earth.  Men  lived  in  leathered  tribes.  The  tranfi. 
nftions  oi  families  made  the  chief  materials  of  hif- 
toiy  ;  and  they  are  related  in  this  book,  with  that; 
beautiful  fimpiicity,  which,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
both  delights  the  imagination,  and  affefits  the  heart [ 
Of  all  the  patriarchal  hiftories,  that  of  fofeph 
and  his  brethren  is  the  molt  remarkable,  for  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  afitors  the  inftru£live  nature  of  the 
events,  and  the  furprifing  revolutions  of  worldly 
fortune.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  Text,  and  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  explaining  it,  the  ftory  is  to  the  follow- 

lDg  purpofe  : - - Joleph,  the  youngefl,  except 

one,  of  the  Tons  of  Jacob,  was  diftinguifhed  by  his 
father  with  fuch  marks  of  peculiar  affeftion,  as  ex¬ 
cited  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Having  related  to 
them,  in  the  opennefs  of  his  heart,  certain  dreams 
which  portended  his  future  advancement  above 
them,  their  jealoufy  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they 
unnaturally  confpired  his  deftrufilion.  Seizing 
the  opportunity  of  his  being  at  a  diftance  from 
nome,  they  fir  ft  threw  him  into  a  pit,  and  after¬ 
wards  lold  him  for  a  fiave  ;  impohng  on  their 
hither  by  a  falle  relation  of  his  death.  When 
they  had  thus  gratified  their  refentment,  they  loft 
all  remembrance  of  their  crime.  The  family  of 
Jacob  was  rich  and  powerful  ;  and  feveral  years 
palled  away,  during  which  they  lived  in  prolper- 
ity  ;  without  being  touched,  as  far  as  appears,  with 
the  leaf!  remorfe  for  the  cruel  deed  which  they  had 
committed* 

Mean  while,  jofeph  was  fafely  conducted,  by  the 
hand  of  providence,  through  a  variety  of  dangers 
until,  from  the  loweft  condition,  he  rofe  at  lalt  to 
be  chief  favourite  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  the  in  oft 
powerful  monarch  at  that  time  in  the  world.  While 
he  poffefTed  this  high  dignity,  a  general  famine  dif- 
(trefTed  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  Egypt 
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alone,  by  means  of  his  forefight  and  prudent  ad- 
miniftration,  plenty  Hill  reigned.  Compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  that  kingdom  for  fupply  of  food, 
the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  upon  this  occafion  appear¬ 
ed  in  his  prefence,  and  made  their  humble  appli¬ 
cation  to  him,  for  liberty  to  purchafe  corn  :  little 
fufpeCting  the  Governour  of  the  land,  before  whom 
they  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earthy  to  be  him, 
whom,  long  ago,  they  had  (old  as  a  Have  to  the  Ifh- 
maelites.  But  Jofeph  no  fooner  law,  than  he  knew 
his  brethren  ;  and,  at  this  unexpected  meeting, 
his  heart  melted  within  him.  Fraternal  tendernefs 
arofe  in  all  its  warmth,  and  totally  effaced  from  his 
generous  breaft  the  impreffion  of  their  ancient  cru¬ 
elty.  Though,  from  that  moment,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  them  a  furprize  of  joy  ;  yet  he  (o  far 
conflrained  himfelf,  as  to  aflame  an  appearance  of 
great  feverity.  *  By  this  he  intended,  both  to  oblige 
them  to  bring  into  Egypt  his  youngelt  and  mofl 
beloved  brother,  whole  prefence  he  inffantly  requir¬ 
ed  ;  and  alfo,  to  awaken  within  them  a  due  fenle  of 
the  crime  which  they  had  formerly  perpetrated.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,!^  behaviour  prod  ucedthedefignedeffeCt. 
For  while  they  were  in  this  fituation,  ftrangers  in 
a  foreign  land,  where  they  had  fallen  as  they 
conceived,  into  extreme  diftrefs  ;  where  they  were 
thrown  into  prifon  by  the  Governour,  and  treated 
with  rigour,  for  which  they  could  affign  no  caufc ; 
the  reflection  mentioned  in  the  Text  arofe  in  their 
minds.  Con  faience  brought  to  remembrance  their 
former  fins,  it  recalled,  in  particular,  their  long 
forgotten  cruelty  to  Jofeph  ;  and,  without  hefitation, 
they  interpreted  their  prefent  diftrefs  to  be  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  this  crime,  inflicted  by  Heaven.  They 
jaid  one  to  another ,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
cur  brother ,  in  that  we  Jaw  the  anguifh  of  his  foul 
when  he  bef ought  usy  and  we  would  not  hear  :  there¬ 
fore  is  this  dijlrefs  come  upon  us.— Behold  alfo  his 
blood  is  required.  From 
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From  this  inftrudtive  paffage  of  hiftory,  the  foU 
lowing  observations  naturally  arife.— I.  That  a 
fen(e  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduft,  or  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  belongs  to  human  nature. — II.  That 
it  produces  an  apprehenfion  of  merited  punifhment, 
when  we  have  committed  evil, — III.  That  altho” 
this  inward  fentiment  be  ftifled  during  the  feafon 
of  profperity,  yet  in  adverfity  it  will  revive.  And, 
* — IV.  That,  when  it  revives,  it  determines  us  to 
confider  every  di  ft  refs  which  we  fuffer,  from  what 
caufe  foever  it  has  arifen,  as  an  adtual  inflidtion  of 
punifhment  by  FIeavren.  The  confideration  of 
tnele  particulars  will  lead  us  to  a  very  ferious  view 
oj  trie  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  government  of 
God. 

I.  There  belongs  to  human  nature,  a  fenfe  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  or  a  faculty  which  diftingui flies 
right  from  wrong,  in  adlion  and  conduft.  They 
fend  one  to  another ,  We  are  verily  guilty — —In  an 
age,  when  the  law  was  not  yet  given,  when  no  ex¬ 
ternal  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  fubfifted,  ex¬ 
cept  what  had  been  handed  down  among  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  from  one  generation  to  another  ;  the 
brethren  of  Jofeph  reafoned  concerning  tjieir  con- 
duel,  upon  the  fame  moral  principles,  and  were 
afiedled  by  the  fame  feelings,  of  which  we  are  con- 
feious  at  this  day.  Such  fentiment?  are  coeval  with 
human  nature  ;  for  they  are  the  remains  of  a  law 
which  was  originally  written  in  our  heart.  In  the 
darkeft  regions  of  the  earth,  and  among  the  rudeft 
tribes  of  men,  a  diftinction  has  ever  been  made  be¬ 
tween  juft  and  unjuft,  between  a  duty  and  a  crime. 
Throughout  all  the  intercourfe  of  human  beings 
thefe  diftindlions  are  fuppofed.  They  are  the 
foundation  of  the  mutual  truft  which  the  tranfae- 
tions  of  life  require ;  nay,  the  very  entertainments 
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of  fociety  conftantly  appeal  to  them.  The  I  lifto- 
rian,  who  ftudies  to  magnify  his  hero  by  rePre^' 
ins  him  as  juft  and  generous  ;  the  1  oet,  who  leeks 
to  intereft  the  world  in  his  fiaions,  by  engaging  the 
heart  in  behalf  of  diftrefled  virtue  ;  are  (ulficient  to 
confute  the  Sceptic,  who  denies  any  natural  per¬ 
ception  of  a  diftinttion  in  actions. 

But  though  a  fenfe  of  moral  good  and  evil  be 
deeply  impreffed  on  the  heart  of  man,  yet  it  is  not 
of  fufficient  power  to  regulate  his  life,  i  n  his  pre¬ 
rent  corrupted  ftate,  it  is  both  too  general  to  afford 
him  full  dire&ion  in  conduft,  and  too  feeble  to 
withftand  the  oppofition  of  contrary  principles  in 
his  nature.  It  is  often  perverted  by  ignorance  and 
fuperftition ;  it  is  too  eafily  overcome  by  paflion 
and  defire.  Hence  the  importance  of  that  Divine 
revelation,  which  communicates  both  light  ana 
ftrength  :  which,  by  the  inftruaive  difcoveries  it 
makes,  and  by  the  powerful  affiflance  it  fupplies, 
raifes  'man  to  a  ftation  infinitely  fupenoui  to  that 
which  he  poffelfes  under  the  mere  light  of  Nature. 

It  is  of  confequence,  however,  to  remark,  ft  hat 
this  revelation  necelfarily  fuppofes  an  antecedent 
fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  to  take  place  in  the  human 
mind.  It  addreffes  itfelf  to  men,  as  poffefied  of 
fuch  a  faculty  ;  and,  when  it  commands  them,  in 
general  terms,  to  purfue  whatfoever  things  are  true, 
-whatfoever  things  are  honeft ,  whatfoever  things  are 
juft,  pure,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praife,  it  plainly  appeals 
to  the  native  dilates  of  their  heart.  Nay,  unlefs 
men  were  endowed  by  Nature  with  fome  fenfe  of 
duty,  or  of  moral  obligation,  they  could  reap  no 
benefit  from  revelation  ;  they  would  remain  in¬ 
capable  of  all  religion  whatever.  For,  in  vain  were 
a  fyftem  of  duty  prefcribed  to  them  by  the  word  of 
God;  allegiance  were  in  vain  required  towards 

their 
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^eir  Creator,  or  love  and  gratitude  enjoined  to¬ 
wards  their  Redeemer  •  if,  previoufly,  there  was  no 
principle  in  their  nature,  which  made  them  feel  the 
obligations  of  duty,  of  allegiance,  and  of  gratitude, 
i  h^y  could  have  no  ideas  correfponding  to  fuch 
eims;  nor  any  conviflion,  that,  independently  of 
ear  or  intereft,  they  were  bound  to  regard,  either 

r  un  who  made,  or  him  who  redeemed  them. _ This 

t nt’lf °  r  ’  • ‘S  'Vf  h?M  as  a  PnnciP]e  fundamental 
all  religion,  1  hat  there  is  in  human  nature,  an  ap¬ 
proving  or  condemning  fenfe  of  conduft ;  by  means 
ot  which, have  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
them/ elves  .  They  who,  from  a  miftalcen  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  Divine  revelation,  either  deny  the 
exutence,  or  vilify  the  authority  of  natural  religion 
aie  not  aware,  that  by  difallowing  the  fenfe  of  ob¬ 
ligation,  they  undermine  the  foundation  on  which 
revelation  builds  its  power  of  commanding  the 

1  uc  Text  leads  us  to  obferve,  That  one  of  the 
caies  in  which  the  natural  fenfe  of  good  and  evil 
operates  moft  forcibly,  is  when  men  have  been 
gunty  ot  mjuflice  or  inhumanity.  Wt  Jaw  the  an- 
g  u’Jh  of  our  brother's  foul  when  he  befought  us,  and 
tioc  wofvd  hear .  An  inward  principle  prompts 

us  to  qo  good  to  others ;  but  with  much  greater  autho¬ 
rity,  it  checks  and  condemns  us,  when  we  have  done 
tnern  injuries.  This  part  of  the  human  conftitution 
dejerves  to  be  remarked  as  a  fignal  proof  of  the 
wifdom  of  its  Author,  and  of  the  gracious  provifion 
which  he  has  made  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
We  are  all  committed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  care 
and  afiiftance  of  one  another.  But  our  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  reaches  much  farther  with  refpeft  to  the 
evils,  than  with  refpeft  to  the  enjoyments,  of  thofe 
mound  us.  1  o  advance  their  proiperity,  is  often 

beyond 
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beyond  our  ability  ;  but  to  inflift  injuries,  is  almoft 
always  within  our  power  :  And,  at  the  lame  time, 
felf  intereft  very  frequently  tempts  us  to  commit 
them.  With  the  utmoft  propriety,  therefore,  we 
are  fo  framed,  that  the  influence  of  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  ftiould  be  moll  authoritative,  in  cafes  where 
its  aid  is  moft  needed  ;  that  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefs  of  others,  fhould  appear  to  us  as  praife  worthy, 
indeed,  and  generous  ;  but  that,  to  abflain  from 
injuring  them,  fhould  be  felt  as  matter  of  the  flrict- 
elt  duty. - Arnidft  the  diftrefs  which  the  patri¬ 

archs  fullered  in  Egypt,  had  only  this  fuggeftion 
occurred,  <f  We  faw  our  brother  beginning  to  pros¬ 
per,  and  we  contributed  not  to  his  advancement/* 
their  minds  would  have  been  more  eafily  quieted. 
But,  when  their  refle&ion  was.  We  Jaw  his  anguijh 
when  he  befoughtus}  and  we  would  not  heary  then  com- 
pun&ion  turned  upon  them  its  fliarpeft  edge,  I 
proceed  to  obferve, 

II.  That  our  natural  fenfe  of  right  and  wron^ 
produces  an  apprehenfion  of  merited  punifhment 
when  we  have  committed  a  crime.  When  it  is 
employed  in  furveying  the  behaviour  of  others,  it 
diflinguifhes  fome  a6lions,  as  laudable  and  excellent ; 
and  disapproves  of  others,  as  evil  and  bafe.  But 
when  it  is  direfted  upon  our  own  condudl,  it  aflumes 
a  higher  office,  and  exercifes  the  authority  of  a 
judge.  It  is  then  properly  termed  Confcience  ; 
and  the  fentiments  which  it  awakens,  upon  the  per¬ 
petration  of  a  crime,  are  ftiled,  Remorfe.  There¬ 
fore,  faid  the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  is  this  diftrefs  come 
upon  us  ;  behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required.  They 
acknowledged,  not  only  that  they  had  committed  a 

wrong,  but  a  wrong  for  which  they  were  iuftiv 
doomed  to  fuffer.  0 
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Did  not  confcience  fuggeft  this  natural  relation 
Between  guilt  and  punifhment,  the  mere  principle 
of  approbation,  or  difapprobation,  with  relpetl  to 
moral  condu6t,  would  prove  of  fmall  efficacy.  For 
difapprobation  attends,  in  fome  degree,  every  con¬ 
viction  of  impropriety  or  folly.  When  one  has 
atted  unfuitably  to  his  intereft,  or  h&§  trefpaffed 
againft  the  rules  of  prudence  or  decorum*  he  refleSs 
upon  his  condu6l  with  pain,  and  acknowledges  that 
he  deferves  blame.  But  the  difference  between  the 
fenfe  of  mifcondufl,  and  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  confifts 
in  this,  that  the  latter  penetrates  much  deeper  into 
the  heart.  It  makes  the  criminal  feel,  that  he  is  not 
only  blameable,  but  juftly  punifhable,  for  the  part 
which  he  has  a£led.  With  reference  to  this  office 
of  confcience,  the  infpired  writers  frequently  fpeak 
of  it,  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  awful  folemnities 
of  judicial  procedure  ;  as,  bearing  witnefs  for  or 
againjl  us  ;  accujing  or  excufmg ,  judging  and  con¬ 
demning,  It  will  be  found,  that  in  the  language  of 
mofl  nations*  terms  of  the  fame  import  are  applied 
to  the  operations  of  confcience  ;  exprefling  the  fenle, 
which  all  mankind  have,  of  its  paffing  fentence  upon 
them,  and  pronouncing  rewards  or  punifhments  to 
be  due  to  their  actions. 

The  fenfe  of  punifhment  merited,  you  aye  further 
to  obferve,  can  never  be  feparated  from  the  dread, 
that,  at  fome  time  or  other,  punifhment  fhall  be  ac¬ 
tually  inflicted.  This  dread  is  not  confined  to  the 
vengeance  of  man.  For  let  the  fmner’s  evil  deeds 
be  ever  fo  thoroughly  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  his  inward  alarms  are  not  quieted  by 
that  eonfideration.  Now,  punifhment  is  the  fane- 
tion  of  a  law.  Every  law  fuppofes  a  rightful  fupe- 
riour  ;  And  therefore,  when  confcience  threatens 
rmnifhment  to  fecret  crimes,  it  manifeftly  recognifes 

x  fuoreme  Governour,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid¬ 
den. 
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den%  The  belief  of  our  being  accountable  to  hirn, 
is  what  the  moll  hardened  wickednefs  has  never 
been  able  to  eradicate*  It  is  a  belief  which  arifes, 
not  merely  from  reafoning,  but  from  internal  fenti- 
rnent.  Confcience  is  felt  to  aft  as  the  delegate  of 
an  invifible  ruler  ;  both  anticipating  his  fentence, 
and  foreboding  its  execution. 

Hence  arife  the  terrours,  which  fo  often  haunt 
guilty  and  rife  in  proportion  to  its  atrocity.  In  the 
hiftory  of  all  nations,  the  tyrant  and  the  oppreffor, 
the  bloody  and  the  flagitious,  have  been  ever  point¬ 
ed  out,  as  fearful,  unquiet,  and  reftlefs  ;  fubjeft  to 
alarms  and  apprehenfions  of  an  unaccountable  kind. 
And  furely,  to  live  under  fuch  difquietude,  from 
the  dread  of  merited  punifhment,  is  already  to  un¬ 
dergo  one  of  the  moll  fevere  punifhments  which 
human  nature  can  fuffer.  When  the  world  threat¬ 
ens  us  with  any  of  its  evils,  we  know  the  extent,  and 
difcern  the  limits  of  the  danger.  We  fee  the  quar¬ 
ter,  on  which  we  are  expofed  to  its  attack.  We 
meafure  our  own  ftrength  with  that  of  our  adver- 
iary  ;  and  can  take  precautions,  either  for  making 
refiftance,  or  for  contriving  efcape.  But  when  an 
awakened  confcience  places  before  the  {inner  the 
juft  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  the  profpeft  is  con¬ 
founding,  becaufe  the  danger  is  boundlefs.  It  is  a 
dark  unknown  which  threatens  him.  The  arm  that 
is  ftretched  over  him,  he  can  neither  fee  nor  refift. 
On  every  fide  he  dreads  it  ;  and  on  every  objeft 
which  furrounds  him,  he  looks  with  terrour,  becaufe 
he  is  confcious  that  every  objeft  can  be  employed 
againft  him  as  an  inftrument  of  wrath.  No  wonder 
that  the  lonefome  folitude,  or  the  midnight  hour, 
fhould  ftrike  him  with  horror.  His  troubled  mind 
beholds  forms,  which  other  men  fee  not  ;  and  hears 
voices,  which  found  only  in  the  ear  of  guilt.  A 
hand  appears  to  come  forth,  and  to  write  upon  the 
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wall  over  againft  him,  as  it  did  of  old,  in  the  fight 
of  an  impious  monarch,  He  Jhall  find  no  cafe,  nor 
ref.  For  the  Lord  Jhall  give  him  a  trembling  hearty 
and  failing  of  eyes%  and  jorrow  of  mind  :  And  his 
life  Jhall  hang  m  doubt  before  him  ;  and  he  Jhall  fear 
day  and  nighty  and  have  none  ajfurance  of  his  life . 
In  the  morning  he  Jhall  fay>  Would  to  God  it  were 
even  ;  and  at  even  he  Jhall  fay ,  Would  to  God  it  were 
morning,  for  the  fear  of  his  heart  wherewith  he  Jhall 
fear ,  and  for  the  fight  which  his  eyes  Jhall  fee .  His 
life  Jhall  be  grievous  unto  him*. — Adverfity  !  how 
blunt  are  all  the  arrows  of  thy  quiver,  incomparifon 
with  thofe  of  guilt  ! — But  if  fuch  be  the  power  of 
confcience,  whence,  it  may  be  afked,  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that  its  influence  is  not  more  general,  either  in 
reftraining  men  from  the  commiffion  of  fin,  or  in 
leading  them  to  a  timely  repentance  ?  This  brings 
me  to  obferve. 


III.  That,  during  a  courfe  of  profperity,  the 
operations  of  confcience  are  often  fufpended  ;  and 
that  adverfity  is  the  fcafon  which  reftores  them  to 
their  proper  force.  At  the  time  when  crimes  are 
committed,  the  mind  is  too  much  heated  by  paffion, 
and  engroffed  by  the  objefl  of  its  purfuit,  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  proper  refleftion.  After  this  tumult  of 
Ipirits  has  fubfided,  if  a  train  of  new  paffions  be  at 
hand  to  employ  its  a£livity,  or  a  fucceflion  of  plea- 
furable  objects  occur  to  engage  its  attention,  it  may 
for  a  while  remain,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
inward  mifgivings,  yet  unconfcious  of  the  degree  of 
its  guilt.  Diffipated  among  the  amufements  of  life, 
the  finner  efcapes,  in  fome  meaiure,  from  his  own 
view.  If  he  reflefts  upon  himfelf  at  all,  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  profperity  feems  to  him  a  ftrong  juftifica- 
tion  of  his  conduft.  For  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  is  a  natural  propenfity  to 

judge 
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judge  of  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  the 
courfe  of  external  events.  When  they  are  borne 
wuii  a  imooth  gale  along  the  dream  of  life,  and  be¬ 
hold  every  thing  proceeding  according  to  their  wifh, 
hardly  can  they  be  brought  to  believe,  that  Provi¬ 
dence  is  their  enemy.  Balking  in  the  funfhine  of 
profperity,  they  fuppofe  themlelves  to  enjoy  the  fmile 
of  indulgent  Heaven  ;  and  fondly  conclude,  that 
they  are  on  terms  of  friendfliip,  with  all  above,  and 
with  all  below.  Eafy  they  find  it,  then,  to  Ipread 
over  the  grolfell  crimes  a  covering,  thin,  indeed,  and 
flight,  yet  fufficient  to  conceal  them  from  a  fuperfi- 
cial  view. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  remarkable  in  fiance,  in 
thole  brethren  of  Jofeph,  whole  hiftory  we  now 
confider.  Not  only  from  the  filence  of  the  infpired 
writer,  we  have  ground  to  believe  that  their  remorfe 
was  ftifled,  while  their  profperity  remained  ;  but  we 
are  able  to  trace  fome  of  the  pretences,  by  which, 
during  that  period,  they  quieted  their  minds.  For 
when  they  were  contriving  the  deftruftion  of  To- 
feph,  we  find  Judah  faying  to  his  brethren.  What 
profit  is  it ,  ij  we  filay  our  brother ,  and  conceal  his 
blood  ?  Let  us  fell  him  to  the  Ijhmaelites  ;  and  let 
not  our  hand  be  upon  him  ;  for  he  is  our  brother,  and 
our  JleJh  :  And  his  brethren  were  content *.  Here 
you  behold  them  juftifying  their  crime,  by  a  fort  of 
pretended  humanity  ;  and  making  light  of  felling 
their  brother  for  a  Have,  becaule  they  did  not  take 
life.  How  ftrangely  are  the  opinions  of 
men  altered,  by  a  change  in  their  condition  !  How 
different  is  this  fentiment  of  the  Patriarchs,  from 
that  which  they  afterwards  entertained  of  the  fame 
afhon,  when,  as  you  fee  in  the  Text,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  wrung  their  hearts  with  anguifh  ? 

But  men,  in  truth,  differ  as  much  from  them- 
felves,  in  profperity,  and  in  adverfity,  as  if  they 

were 
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were  different  creatures.  In  profperity,  every 
thing  tends  to  flatter  and  deceive.  In  adverfity, 
the  illufions  of  life  vanifh.  Its  avocations,  and  its 
pleafures,  no  longer  afford  the  fmnerthat  fhelter  he 
was  wont  to  find  from  confcience.  Formerly  he 
made  a  part  of  the  crowd.  He  now  feels  himfelf  a 
folitary  individual,  left  alone  with  God,  and  with 
his  own  mind.  His  fpirits  are  not  fupported,  as 
before,  by  fallacious  views  of  the  favour  of  Heaven. 
The  candle  of  the  Lord  Ihines  not  on  his  head  ;  his 
pride  is  humbled  ;  and  his  affeftions  are  foftened 
for  receiving  every  ferious  impreffion.  In  this  fitu- 
ation,  a  man’s  iniquity  is  Jure  to  Jind  him  out . 
Whatever  has  been  notorioufly  criminal  in  his  for¬ 
mer  conduft,  rifes  as  a  fpedlre,  and  places  itfelf  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  increafed  fenfibility  of  his  mind 
renders  him  alive  to  feelings  which  lately  were  faint; 
and  wounds  which  had  been  ill  healed  bleed  afrefh. 
When  men  take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp>  and  re¬ 
joice  at  the  found  of  the  organ ,  they  fay *  What  is  the 
Almighty  that  we  jhould  ferve  him  ?  But  when  they 
are  holden  in  the  cords  of  affli<diony  then  he  Jheweth 
them  their  work ,  and  their  tranfgreJfiony  that  they 
have  exceeded .  He  openeth  alfo  their  ears  to  difei- 
phne  ;  and  comrnandcthy  that  they  return  from  ini¬ 
quity. 

Hence,  we  may  perceive  the  great  ufefulnefs 
and  propriety  of  that  interchange  of  conditions, 
which  takes  place  in  human  life.  By  profperity, 
God  gives  fcope  to  our  pafiions,  and  makes  trial  of 
our  difpofitions.  By  adverfity,  he  revives  the  feri¬ 
ous  principle  within.  Neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  could  be  borne  entire  and  unmixed.  Man, 
always  profperous,  would  be  giddy  and  infolent ; 
always  affli£led,  would  be  fullen  and  defpondent. 
Hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  forrow,  are,  therefore,  fo 
blended  in  his  life,  as  both  to  give  room  for  worldly 
*  ?  •  v  purfuits. 
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purfuits,  and  to  recal,  from  time  to  time,  the  admo¬ 
nitions  of  confcicnce.  Of  the  proportion  in  which 
they  fhould  be  mixed  for  this  purpofe,  we  are  very 
incompetent  judges.  From  our  ignorance  of  the 
degree  of  dilcipline,  which  the  fpiritual  {late  of 
others  requires,  we  often  cenfure  Providence  un- 
jultly,  for  its  (everity  towards  them  :  And  from  the 
vanity  and  rafhnefs  of  our  wifhes,  we  complain,, 
without  reafon,  of  its  rigour  to  ourfelves.  While 
we  confult  nothing  but  our  eafe,  God  attends  to  our 
fpiritual  improvement.  When  we  feek  what  is 
plea  ling,  he  fends  what  is  ufeful.  When,  by  drink¬ 
ing  too  deep  of  worldly  profperity,  we  draw  in  a  fe- 
cret  poifen,  he  mercifully  infufes  a  medicine,  at  the 
time  that  he  troubles  and  embitters  the  waters.  It 
remains  now  to  obferve, 

jP 

IV.  That  when  conicience  is  thoroughly  awak¬ 
ened,  it  determines  the  finner  to  cotlfider  every  ca¬ 
lamity  which  he  fuffers,  as  a  pofitive  infliXion  of 
punishment  by  Heaven.  As  it  had  before  alarmed 
him  with  threatenings  of  Divine  difpleafure,  it  tells 
him,  when  he  falls  under  diftrefs,  that  the  threatened 
day  of  account  is  come.  AffiiXions,  on  feme  occa- 
fions,  rife  dire £11  y  out  of  our  fins.  Thus  difeafes 
are  brought  on  by  intemperance  ;  poverty  fprings 
from  idlenefs  ;  and  difgracf  from  prefumption.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  punifhment  is  fo  clofely  conneXed 
with  the  crime,  that  it  is  impodible  to  avoid  difcern- 
ing  the  relation  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 
But  the  appointment  of  Providence,  which  we  now 
confider,  reaches  farther  than  this.  God  has  framed 
us  fo,  that  di ft relfes,  which  have  no  perceivable  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  former  crimes,  are  neverthelefs  in¬ 
terpreted  by  confcience,  to  be  infliXed  on  their  ac¬ 
count.  They  force  themfelves  upon  our  appre- 
henfion,  under  this  view.  They  are  made  to  carry, 
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not  only  that  degree  of  pain  which  properly  belongs 
to  themfelves,  but  that  additional  torment  alfo, 
which  arifes  from  the  belief  of  their  being  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Almighty. 

Let  a  man  fall  unexpedledly  into  fome  deep  ca¬ 
lamity.  Let  that  calamity  be  brought  upon  him, 
either  by  means  which  the  world  calls  fortuitous  ; 
or  by  a  train  of  incidents,  in  which  his  own  mifeon- 
dud!,  or  guilt,  has  apparently  had  no  part  ;  yet  one 
of  the  fir  ft  queftions,  which,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he 
puts  to  himfelf,  is,  What  have  I  done  to  deferve 
this  ?  His  reflection  is,  almoft  inftindlively,  drawn 
back  upon  his  former  life  ;  and  if,  in  the  courfe  of 
that  retrofped!,  any  flagrant  guilty  deed  occur  to 
finite  his  confcience,  on  this  he  cannot  avoid  veiling 
with  anxiety  and  terrour,  and  connedling  it  in  his 
imagination  with  what  he  now  fuffers.  He  fees,  or 
thinks  that  he  fees,  a  Divine  arm  lifted  up  ;  and 
what,  in  other  circumftances,  he  would  have  called 
a  reverfe  of  fortune,  he  now  views  as  a  judgment  of 
Heaven. 

When  the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  confined  in  the 

Egyptian  prifon,  were  bewailing  the  diftrefs  into 

which  they  had  fallen,  there  was  no  circumftance 

which  pointed  out  any  relation  between  their  pre- 

fent  misfortune,  and  their  former  cruelty  to  their 

brother.  A  long  courle  of  years  had  intervened, 

during  which  they  flourifhed  in  wealth  and  eafe. 

They  were  now  far  from  the  feene  of  their  crime  ; 

in  a  foreign  land,  where  they  believed  themfelves 

utterly  unknown,  and  where  they  had  done  nothing 

to  offend.  But  conicience  formed  a  connediion, 

between  events,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 

apprehenfion  ot  men,  were  entirely  independent  of 

each  other.  It  made  them  recoiled!,  that  they,  who 

once  had  been  deaf  to  the  {applications  of  a  brother, 

were  now  left  friendlefs  and  forlorn,  imploring  pity 

in 
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in  vain  from  an  unrelenting  Governour ;  and  that 
they  who  had  firft  confpired  to  kill  their  brother, 
and  afterwards  fold  him  for  a  Have,  were  themfelves 
deprived  of  liberty,  and  threatened  with  an  igno¬ 
minious  death.  How  undefervedly  loever  thefe 
evils  bsfel  them  on  the  part  of  men,  they  confeffed 
them  to  be  juft  on  the  part  of  Providence.  They 
concluded  the  hour  of  retribution  to  be  arrived  ; 
and,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Governour  of  Egypt,  they 
beheld  the  Ruler  of  the  world  calling  them  to  ac¬ 
count  for  guilt.  Therefore  is  this  diflrefs  come  upon 
us.  Behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required. 

Similar  fentiments  on  like  occafions,  will  be 
found  not  uncommon  among  mankind.  Pious 
men,  there  is  no  doubt,  are  at  all  times  difpofed  to 
look  up  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge  his  hand  in 
every  event  of  life.  But  what  I  now  obferve  is. 
That  where  no  habitual  acknowledgment  of  God 
takes  place  ;  nay,  where  a  daring  contempt  of  his 
authority  has  prevailed,  confcience,  neverthelefs, 
conftrains  men,  in  the  day  of  their  diftrefs,to  recog¬ 
nize  God,  under  the  mod  awful  of  all  charafters. 
The  avenger  of  paft  guilt. 

Herein  the  wifdom  of  God  appears  in  fuch  a 
light,  as  juftly  to  claim  our  higheft  admiration. 
The  ordinary  courfe  of  his  Providence  is  carried  on 
by  human  means.  He  has  fettled  a  train  of  events, 
which  proceed  in  a  regular  fucceflion  of  caufes  and 
effefts,  without  his  appearing  to  interpofe,  or  to  aft. 
But  thefe,  on  proper  occafions,  are  made  to  affeft 
the  human  mind  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  were 
beheld  defcending  from  his  throne,  to  punilh  the 
finner  with  his  own  hand.  Were  God  to  fufpend 
the  laws  of  Nature,  on  occafion  of  every  great  crime 
that  was  committed  on  earth,  and  to  govern  the 
world  by  frequent  interpofxtions  of  a  miraculous 
kind,  the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  would  be 

Q  unhinged; 
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unhinged  ;  no  plans  of  a£tion  could  be  formed  ; 
and  no  lcope  would  be  given  for  the  probation  and 
trial  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  lecond  caufes  allowed  to  conceal  a  Divine 
hand  totally  from  view,  all  fenfe  of  fuperiour  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  loft  ;  the  world  would  feem  to  be 
void  of  God  ;  the  finner  would  perceive  nothing 
hut  chance  and  fortune  in  the  diftreffes  which  he 
fuffered.  Whereas,  by  its  being  fo  ordered,  that 
feveral  incidents  of  life  fiiall  carry  the  fame  force, 
and  ftrike  the  mind  with  the  fame  impreffion,  as  if 
they  were  fupernatural  interpofitions,  the  fear  of 
God  is  kept  alive  among  men,  and  the  order  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  is,  at  the  fame  time,  preferved  unbroken. 
The  finner  fees  his  diftrefs  to  be  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  human  violence  or  oppreflion  ;  and  is  oblig¬ 
ed,  at  the  fame  moment,  to  confider  it  as  a  Divine 
judgment.  His  confcience  gives  to  an  ordinary 
misfortune,  all  the  edge  and  the  fling  of  a  vifitation 
from  Heaven. 


From  the  train  of  thought  which  the  Text  has 
fuggefted,  feveral  inferences  naturally  follow.  But 
I  (hall  confine  mvlelf  to  two,  which  claim  your  par* 
ticular  attention. 

The  firft  is,  the  clear  evidence  which  the  preced¬ 
ing  obfervations  afford,  of  a  Divine  government 
now  exercifed  over  mankind.  This  m o ft  impor¬ 
tant  and  awful  of  all  truths,  cannot  be  too  often  pre- 
fenled  to  our  view,  or  too  ftrongly  impreffed  on  our 
mind.  To  the  imperfett  convifiion  of  it,  which 
obtains  in  the  world,  nuifl  be  afcribed,  in  a  great 
meafure  the  prevalence  of  fin.  Did  men  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Almighty  Being,  who  formed  them, 
is  carrying  on  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  which  will 
not  leave  guilt  unpunifhed,  it  isimpoflible  that  they 
could  remain  fo  inattentive,  as  we  often  behold  them, 

to 
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to  their  moral  conduct.  But  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  giddy  and  thoughtlefs.  Struck  by  the  fuperfi- 
cial  appearances  of  plealure,  which  accompany  li- 
centioufnefs,  they  inquire  no  farther  ;  and  deliver 
themfelves  up  to  their  fenfes  and  their  paflions. 
Whereas,  were  they  to  refled,  but  for  a  moment, 
upon  that  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  human 
nature,  they  might  foon  be  fatisfied,  that  the  moral 
government  of  God  is  no  matter  of  doubtful  difcuf- 
fion.  It  is  a  fad,  no  lefs  obvious  and  incontefta- 
ble,  than  the  government  exercifed  by  thofe  earthly 
rulers,  whom  we  behold  with  the  enfigns  of  their 
office  before  our  eyes. 

To  govern,  is  to  require  a  certain  courfe  of  ac¬ 
tion,  or  to  prefcribe  a  law  ;  and  to  enforce  that  law 
by  a  fuitable  diflribution  of  reward^  and  punish¬ 
ments.  Now,  God  has  not  only  invefled  confcience, 
as  we  have  feen,  with  authority  to  promulgate,  but 
endowed  it  alfo  with  power  to  enforce,  his  law.  By 
placing  inward  approbation  and  peace  on  the  fide  of 
virtue,  he  gave  it  the  fandion  of  reward.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  Pain  is  a  more  powerful  princi¬ 
ple  than  pleafure.  To  efcape  mifery  is  a  ftronger 
motive  for  adion  than  to  obtain  good.  God,  there¬ 
fore,  fo  framed  human  nature,  that  the  painful  fenfe 
of  ill  delert  Should  attend  the  commifiion  of  crimes; 
that  this  fenfe  of  ill  defert  fhould  neceffarily  produce 
the  dread  of  punifhment ;  and  that  this  dread  fhould 
fo  operate  on  the  mind,  in  the  time  of  diftrefs,  as  to 
make  the  finner  conceive  Providence  to  be  engaged 
againft  him,  and  to  be  concerned  in  infliding  the 
punifhment  which  he  fuSFers.  AH  thefe  impref- 
lions  he  hath  ftamped  upon  the  heart  with  his  own 
hand.  He  hath  made  them  conflituent  parts  of 
our  frame  ;  on  purpofe,  that  by  the  union  of  fo 
many  ftrong  and  pungent  fentiments,  he  might  en¬ 
force  repentance  and  reformation,  and  publish  tp 
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the  human  race  his  deteftation  of  fin.  Were  he  to 
fpeak  to  us  from  the  clouds,  his  voice  could  not  be 
more  decifive.  What  we  difcern  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  contexture  of  human  nature,  and  to  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  courfe  of  human  affairs,  carries  an 
evidence  not  to  be  refitted.  We  might,  with  as 
much  reafon,  doubt  whether  the  fun  was  intended 
to  enlighten  the  earth,  or  the  rain  to  fertilize  it  ; 
as  whether  he  who  has  framed  the  human  mind,  in¬ 
tended  to  announce  righteoufnefs  to  mankind,  as 
his  law.  § 


The  fecond  inference  which  I  make  from  the 
foregoing  difcourfe,  refpeCts  the  intimate  connec¬ 
tion,  which  thofe  operations  of  confcience  have, 
with  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  dodtrines  of  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift.  They  will  be  found  to  accord 
with  them  fo  remarkably,  as  to  furnifh  an  anfwer  to 
fome  of  thofe  objections,  which  fuperficial  reafoners 
are  apt  to  raife  againft  the  Chriftian  revelation.  In 
particular,  they  coincide  with  that  awful  view  which 
the  Gofpel  gives  us,  of  the  future  confequences  of 
guilt.  If  the  (inner  is  now  conftrained  by  con¬ 
fcience,  to  view  the  Almighty  as  purfuing  him  with 
evil  for  long  forgotten  crimes,  how  naturally  mutt: 
he  conclude  that,  in  a  fubfequent  period  of  exift- 
ence,  the  Divine  adminiftration  will  proceed  upon 
the  fame  plan,  and  complete  what  has  been  left  im~ 
perfedt  here  ?  If,  during  this  life,  which  is  only  the 
time  of  trial,  the  difpleafure  of  Providence  at  fin  is 
difplayed  by  tokens  fo  manifeft,  what  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended  to  follow,  when  juftice,  which  at  prefent 
only  begins  to  be  executed,  (hall  be  carried  to  its 
confummation  ?  What  confcience  forebodes,  reve¬ 
lation  verefies  ;  affuring  us  that  a  day  is  appointed, 
when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works  ;  to  them ,  ivho  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
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doing,  feek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  eter¬ 
nal  life  :  But  unto  them  that  are  contentious ,  and  obey 
not  the  truth ,  but  obey  unmghteoufnefs  ;  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguifh,  upon  every  foul  of 
man  that  doth  evil,  of  the  Jew  firfi,  and  alfo  of  the 
Gentile .  For  there  is  no  refpeff  of  perfons  with  God . 
For  as  many  as  have  finned  without  the  laio,Jhall  alfo 
perifh  without  the  law  ;  and  as  many  as  have  finned  in 
the  law,fhall  be  judged  by  the  law*. 

While  the  threatenings  of  confcience  thus 
llrengthen  the  evidence  of  the  fcripture  do£lrine 
concerning  future  pumfhments,  they  likewife  pave 
the  way  for  the  belief  of  what  is  revealed  concerning 
the  method  of  our  deliverance  by  Chrid.  They 
fugged  to  the  finner,  fome  deep  and  dark  malignity 
contained  in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon  his  head 
fuch  high  difpleafure  from  Heaven.  They  call 
forth  his  mod  anxious  efforts,  to  avert  the  effefls  of 
that  difpleafure  ;  and  to  propitiate  his  offended 
Judge.  Some  atonement,  he  is  confcious,  mud  be 
made ;  and  the  voice  of  nature  has,  in  every  age,  loudly 
demanded  differing  as  the  proper  atonement  for 
guilt.  Hence  mankind  have  condantly  fled  for  ref¬ 
uge  to  fuch  fubditutions  as  they  could  devife  to  place 
in  the  room  of  the  offender  ;  and,  as  by  general  con- 
fent,  vi&ims  have  every  where  been  flain,  and  expi¬ 
atory  facrifices  have  been  offered  up  on  innumera¬ 
ble  altars.  Wherewith  fhall  I  come  before  the  Lord , 
and  bow  myfelf  before  the  moft  high  God  ?  Shall  I 
come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings ,  and  calves  of  a 
year  old  ?  hVillthe  Lord  be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of 
rams,  or  with  ten  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Or^fhall 
I  give  my  firft  born  for  my  tranfgreffion  ;  the  fruit 
of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foulf?  Thefe  perplexi¬ 
ties  and  agitations  of  a  guilty  confcience,  may  be 

termed 
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termed  preludes,  in  Tome  meafure,  to  the  Gofpel  of 
Chrifl.  They  are  the  pointings  of  unenlightened 
Nature,  towards  that  method  of  relief,  which  the 
grace  of  God  has  provided.  Nature  felt  its  inabil¬ 
ity  to  extricate  itfelf  from  the  confequences  of  guilt : 
The  Gofpel  reveals  the  plan  of  Divine  interpofitiort 
and  aid.  Nature  confelfed  fome  atonement  to  be 
ileceflary  :  The  Gofpel  difcovers,  that  the  necelfary 
atonement  is  made.  The  remedy  is  no  fooner  pre« 
fented,  than  its  fuitablenefs  to  the  difeafe  appears  • 
and  the  great  myftery  of  redemption,  though  it 
reaches,  in  its  full  extent,  beyond  our  comprehen- 
fion,  yet,  as  far  as  it  is  revealed,  holds  a  vifible  con- 
gruity  with  the  fentiments  of  Confcience,  and  of 
Nature. 

Natural  and  revealed  religion  proceed  from  the 
fame  Author  ;  and,  of  courfe,  are  analogus  and  con¬ 
fident.  They  are  part  of  the  fame  plan  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  They  are  connected  meafures  of  the  fame 
fyflem  of  government.  The  ferious  belief  of  the 
one,  is  the  bed  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
other.  Both  concur  in  imprefling  our  mind  with  a 
deep  fenfe  of  one  mofl  important  truth,  which  is 
the  refult  of  this  whole  difcourfe,  That  as  we  fow 
now  we  mujl  reap  ;  that  under  the  government  of 
God,  no  one  fhall  be  permitted,  with  impunity,  to 
gratify  his  criminal  paflions,  and  to  make  light  of 
the  great  duties  of  life. 
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On  the  Mixture  of  Joy  and  Fear  in 

Religion, 
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Rejoice  with  Trembling. 

/ 

JoY  and  Fear,  are  two  great  fprings  of  human 
a&ion.  The  mixed  condition  of  this  world  gives 
fcope  for  both  ;  and,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  predominates,  it  influences  the  general  tenour 
of  our  conduft.  Each  of  them  poffeffes  a  proper 
place  in  religion.  To  ferve  the  Lord  with  gladnefsy 
is  the  exhortation  of  the  Pialmifl  David*.  To 
ferve  him  with  reverence  and  godly  feary  is  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  Apoflle  Paul  t.  But,  under  the 
prefent  imperfe&ion  of  human  nature,  each  of  thefe 
principles  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
When  the  whole  of  religion  is  placed  in  joy,  it  is  in 
hazard  of  rifxnginto  unwarrantable  rapture.  When 
it  refts  altogether  on  fear,  it  degenerates  into  fuper- 
ftitious  fervility.  The  Text  enjoins  a  due  mixture 
of  both  ;  and  inculcates  this  important  maxim. 
That  joy,  tempered  with  fear,  is  the  proper  difpo- 

fit  ion 

*  P/alm  c.  2. 
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iition  of  a  good  man.  In  difcourfing  of  this  fub* 
jeft,  I  ftiall  endeavour  to  fhow,  firft.  That  joy  is 
effential  to  religion  ;  and  next.  That,  for  various 
reafons,  this  joy  ought  to  be  mixed  with  fear  $ 
whence  we  fliali  be  able  to  afcertain  the  nature  of 
that  fteady  and  compofed  fpirit,  which  is  moll  fuit- 

able  to  our  prefent  condition,  and  moll  acceptable 
to  God. 

I.  Joy  is  effential  to  religion,  in  two  refpe&s$ 
as  religon  infpires  joy,  and  as  it  requires  it.  In 
other  words ;  To  rejoice  is  both  the  privilege,  and 
the  duty,  of  good  men. 

In  the  firft  place,  Religion  infpires  joy.  It  af¬ 
fords  juft  ground  of  gladnefs,  to  all  who  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  its  doftrines,  and  ftncerely  ftudy  to  obey  its 
laws.  For  it  confers  on  them  the  two  moft  mate¬ 
rial  requifites  of  joy ;  a  favourable  fituation  of  things 
without,  and  a  proper  difpofition  of  mind  within, 
to  relifti  that  favourable  fituation. 

When  they  examine  their  fituation  without,  they 
behold  themfelves  placed  in  a  world  which  is  full 
of  the  influence  of  a  gracious  Providence  ;  where 
beauty  and  good  are  every  where  predominant  ; 
where  various  comforts  are  beftowed  *  and  where, 
if  any  be  withheld,  they  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  they  are  withheld  by  parental  wifdom. 
Among  the  crowd  that  encompafs  them,  they  may 
be  at  a  lofs  to  difcern,  who  are  their  friends,  and 
who  their  enemies.  But  it  is  fufficient  to  know, 
that  they  are  under  the  protedlion  of  an  invifible 
Guardian,  whofe  power  can  keep  them  from  every 
evil.  All  the  fteps  of  his  condu£i,  they  may  be 
unable  to  trace.  Events  may  befal  them,  of  which 
they  can  give  no  account.  But,  as  long  as  they  are 
fatisfied  that  the  fyftem  of  Divine  government  is 

founded 
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founded  on  mercy,  no  prefent  occui  rences  are  able 
to  deftroy  their  peace.  For  he  who  [pared  not  his 
own  Sony  but  delivered  him  up  for  themy  how  jhall  he 
not  with  him  freely  give  them  all  things  ?  If  their 
nature  is  frail,  Divine  affiftance  is  promifed  to 
ftrengthen  it.  If  their  virtue  is  imperfedf,  a  difpen- 
fation  is  opened,  which  gives  them  the  hope  of  par¬ 
don.  If  their  external  circumflances  be  in  any  ref- 
pe£l  unfavourable,  it  is  becaufe  a  higher  interefl  is 
confulted.  All  things ,  they  are  allured,  Jhall  work 
together  for  their  good.  On  their  profperity  refts 
the  blefling  ;  on  their  adverfity,  the  fan&ifying 
Spirit  of  the  Almighty.  Old  age  may  advance, 
and  life  decay  ;  but  beyond  thofe  boundaries  of 
Nature,  faith  opens  the  profpeff  of  their  lading  fe¬ 
licity.  Without  anxiety,  they  pafs  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  their  prefent  exiftcnce,  becaufe 
they  know  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  introdu6iion  to 
immortality.  As  fuch  a  fituation  of  things  with¬ 
out,  lays  a  folid  foundation  for  joy  ;  fo  the  difpoff- 
tion  which  religion  forms  within,  promotes  the  relifk 
of  it.  It  is  indeed  from  within,  that  the  chief  four- 
ces  of  enjoyment  or  trouble  rife.  The  minds  of 
bad  men  are  always  diforderly  •  and  hence  their 
lives  are  fo  generally  uneafy.  In  vain  they  take  the 
timbrel  and  the  liarpy  and  endeavour  to  rejoice  at  the 
found  of  the  organ.  Spleen  and  difguft  purfue 
them  through  all  the  haunts  of  amufement.  Pride 
and  ill  humour  torment  them.  Qppreffed  with 
difcontent,  their  fpirits  flag  ;  and  their  worn  out 
pleasures  afford  them  entertainment  no  more.  But 
religion  fubdues  thofe  malignant  paffions,  which  are 
the  troublers  of  human  repofe  5  which  either  over- 
caff  the  mind  with  the  gloom  of  peeviflinefs,  or  dif- 
quiet  it  by  the  violence  of  agitation.  It  infufcs,  in 
their  room,  thofe  mild  and  gentle  difpofitions,who(e 
natural  effefl  is  to  fmooth  the  tenour  of  the  foul. 

Benevolence 
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Benevolence  and  candour,  moderation  and  temper- 
ance,  wherever  they  reign,  produce  cheerfulnefs 
and  lerenity.  The  confcioufnefs  of  integrity  gives 
eafe  and  freedom  to  the  mind.  It  enables  good 
men  to  extraft  from  every  objeft,  the  whole  fatif. 
faftion  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  ;  and  adds 
the  flavour  of  innocence,  to  all  their  external  plea- 
fares. 

In  the  fecond  place,  As  religion  naturally  in- 
fpires  joy  ;  fo,  what  it  infpires,  it  commands  us  to 
cherifh.  As  a  neceflary  proof  of  our  finceiity,  it  re¬ 
quires  cheerfulnefs  in  the  performance  of  our  duly; 
becaufe,  if  this  be  wanting,  our  religion  difeovers 
itfeif  not  to  be  genuine  in  principle,  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  cannot  be  liable. 

Religious  obedience,  deflitute  of  joy,  is  not  genu¬ 
ine  in  its  principle.  For,  did  either  faith  or  hope, 
the  love  of  God,  or  the  love  of  goodnefs,  rule  the 
heart,  they  could  not  fail  to  produce  fatisfa£lion  in 
piety  and  virtue.  All  thofe  caufes  of  joy  which  I 
have  mentioned  would  then  operate  ;  and  their  na¬ 
tive  dr  eft  on  the  mind,  would  follow.  The  prof- 
pefts  which  religion  opens,  would  gladden,  and  the 
affeftions  which  it  infpires,  would  footh  the  heart. 
We  ferve,  with  pleafure,  the  benefaftor  whom  we 
love.  We  rejoice  in  every  fludy  and  purfuit,  to 
which  we  are  fincerely  attached.  If  we  ferve  not 
God  with  pleafure,  it  is  becaufe  we  know  him  not, 
or  love  him  not.  If  we  rejoice  not  in  virtue,  it  is 
becaufe  our  affeftion  is  alienated  from  it,  and  our 
inclinations  are  depraved.  We  give  too  evident 
proof,  that  either  we  believe  not  the  principles  of 
religion,  or  that  we  feel  not  their  power.  Exclude 
joy  from  religion  ;  and  you  leave  no  other  motives 
to  it,  except  compulfion  and  intereft.  But  are  tbefe 
fuitable  grounds,  on  which  to  reft  the  whole  of  our 

obedience 
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obedience  to  the  Supreme  Being  ?  My  fon>  give  met 
thy  heart ,  is  the  call  of  God.  Surely  it  there  be  no 
pleafure  in  fulfilling  his  commands,  the  heart  is  not 
given  him  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  multitude  of  faerie 
fees  and  burnt  offerings  is  brought  to  his  altar  in 
vain. 

As  religion,  deflitute  of  joy,  is  imperfefi  in  its 
principle  ;  fo,  in  pra£tice,  it  mull  be  unftablc.  In 
vain  you  endeavour  to  fix  any  man  to  the  regular 
performance  of  that,  in  which  he  finds  no  pleafure. 
Bind  him  ever  fo  faff  by  intereff  or  fear,  he  will  con¬ 
trive  fome  method  of  eluding  the  obligation.  Inge¬ 
nuity  is  never  fo  fertile  of  evafions,  as  where  pleafure 
is  all  on  the  one  fide,  and  mere  precept  on  the  other. 
He  may  ftudy  to  lave  appearances.  He  may  dif- 
femble  and  conftrain hirnfelf.  But  his  heart  revolts 
in  fecret  ;  and  the  weight  of  inclination  will,  in  the 
end,  draw  the  pra&ice  after  it.  If  perfeverance  is 
not  to  be  expe£led,  ftill  lefs  can  zeal  be  looked  for 
from  him,  who,  in  his  religious  duties,  trembles 
without  rejoicing.  Every  attempt  towards  virtue 
which  he  forms  will  be  feeble  and  awkward.  He 
applies  to  it  as  a  talk  ;  he  dreads  the  talk  mailer  ; 
but  he  will  labour  no  more  than  neceflity  enjoins. 
To  efcape  from  punifhment  is  his  foie  aim.  He 
bargains  for  immunity,  by  every  duty  which  he  per¬ 
forms  ;  and  all  beyond,  he  efteems  fuperfluous  toil. 
— Such  religion  as  this  can  neither  purify  the  heart, 
nor  prepare  for  heavenly  blifs.  It  is  the  refuge  of 
an  abje6t  mind.  It  may  form  the  ritual  of  the 
monk,  or  preferibe  the  penance  of  the  idolater  •  but 
has  no  concern  with  the  homage  of  him,  who  wor- 
Jhips  the  Father  in  fpirit  and  in  truth .  His  charac¬ 
ter  is,  that  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  his  Jlrength *.  It 
attaches  his  heart  to  religion.  It  infpires  his  zeal. 
It  lupports  his  conftancy  ;  and  accelerates  his  pro- 
grefs,  ;  There 

*  Neh.  viii.  10. 
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There  is  no  man  but  has  fome  object  to  which  he 
cleaves  for  enjoyment  ;  fomewhat  that  flatters  him 
with  diftant  hope,  or  affords  him  prefent  pleafure. 
Joy  is  the  end  towards  which  all  rational  beings  tend. 
I  or  tne  fake  o[  it,  they  live  ;  it  refembles  the  air 
they  breathe,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  all  the  vital  fundlions.  But  as  the 
breathing  of  infedled  air  proves  fatal  to  life ; 
in  the  fame  manner  joy,  drawn  from  a  corrupted 
fource,  is  deftru&ive,  both  of  virtue  and  of  true  hap- 
pinefs.  When  you  have  no  pleafure  in  goodnefs, 
you  may  with  certainty  conclude  the  reafon  to  be, 
that  your  pleafure  is  all  derived  from  an  oppofite 
quarter.  Y  ou  have  exhaufted  your  affedtion  upon 
the  world.  You  have  drunk  too  much  of  its  poi- 
foned  waters,  to  have  any  relilh  for  a  pure  fprings 

Eflimate,  therefore,  the  genuinenefs  ot  your  reli¬ 
gious  principles  ;  eflimate  the  degree  of  your  lia¬ 
bility  in  religious  pradtice,  by  the  degree  of  your 
fatisfadlion  in  piety  and  virtue.  Be  allured,  that 
where  your  treafure  is,  there  will  your  delight  be 
alfo.  The  worldly  man  rejoices  in  his  poffeffions  ; 
the  voluptuous  in  his  pleafures  ;  the  focial  in  his 
friends  and  companions.  The  truly  good  man  re¬ 
joices  in  doing  juftly,  loving  mercy ,  and  walking 
humbly  with  the  Lord  thy  God .  He  is  happy,  when 
employed  in  the  regular  difeharge  of  the  great  du¬ 
ties  of  life.  Spontaneous  they  flow  from  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  pure  heart.  Not  only  from  the  keeping 
of  the  divine  commandments  he  expedls,  but  in  the 
keeping  of  themy  he  enjoys  a  great  reward.— Ac¬ 
cordingly  ,  in  the  fentiments  of  holy  men  recorded 
in  feripture,  we  hnd  this  fpirit  every  where  preva¬ 
lent.  Their  language  was  ;  Thy  Jlatutes  have  I  ta¬ 
ken  as  mine  heritage  for  ever ;  for  they  are  the  rejoic¬ 
ing  of  my  heart .  They  are  my  Jongs  in  the  houfe  of 
my  pilgrimage .  They  are  fweeier  than  honey  and  the 

honey 
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honey  comb.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  And 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  defire  befides  thee . 
They  did  not  receive  the  fpirit  of  bondage,  but  the 
fpirit  of  adoption.  They  were  filled  with  peace  and 
joy  in  believing .  They  rejoiced  m  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God.  As  ioon  as  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  received 
from  Philip  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  that  light  reviv¬ 
ed  and  cheered  his  heart.  A  new  fun  feemed  to 
arife  ;  a  new  glory  to  (hine  around  him.  Every 
obje£l  brightened ;  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing *. 
Alter  the  fame  manner  fiiould  every  good  man  pro¬ 
ceed  in  his  journey  through  life,  with  a  ferene  and 
cheerful  fpirit.  Confternation  and  dejediion  let 
hi  m  leave  to  the  (laves  of  guilt  ;  who  have  every 
thing  to  dread,  both  from  this  world  and  the  next. 
If  he  appear  before  others  with  a  difpirited  afpedt, 
he  difhonours  religion  ;  and  affords  ground  for 
fufpicion,  that  he  is  either  ignorant  of  its  nature*  or 
a  ftranger  to  its  power. 

Thus  I  have  (hewn  joy  to  be  effential  to  religion* 
It  is  the  fpirit  which  it  infpires,  and  which  it  re¬ 
quires,  in  good  men.  But  in  our  prefent  ((ate,  the 
bed  principles  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  ex~ 
cefs  ;  and  joy,  like  other  things,  has  its  due  limits. 
To  ferve  God  with  unmixed  delight,  belongs  to 
more  advanced  fpirits  in  a  happier  world.  In  this 
region  of  imperfedtion,  fome  infufions  from  a  diffe¬ 
rent  cup,  mu(l  of  neceffity  tindlure  our  joy.  Let 
us  then, 

II.  Turn  to  the  other  fide  of  the  argument,  and 

confider  the  reafons  which  render  it  proper,  that 
when  we  rejoice,  we  fhould  rejoice  with  trembling . 

a  the  fird  place,  becaufe  all  the  obje£ls  of  reli¬ 
gion,  which  affords  ground  for  joy,  tend  to  infpire, 
at  the  fame  time,  reverence  and  fear.  We  ferve  a 
Benefadior,  it  is  true,  in  whom  we  have  reafon  to 

delight ; 

*  A£ls,  viii. 
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delight ;  whofe  purpofes  are  gracious  ;  whole  law 
is  the  plan  of  our  happinefs./  But  this  Benefa&or, 
is  the  King  eternal ,  immortaly  and  invifible ;  at 
whole  prelence  the  mountains  fhake,  and  Nature 
trembles.  Every  good,  and  every  ptrfeB  gifty  come 
down  from  him .  But  the  hand  which  confers  them, 
we  cannot  fee.  Myfterious  obfcurity  refts  upon 
his  eflence.  He  dwelleth  in  the  fccret  place  of  thun¬ 
der  ;  and  clouds  and  darknefs  furrourid  him.  He 
is  the  Hearer  of  prayer  ;  but  we  lift  our  voice  to 
him  from  afar.  Into  his  immediate  prefence  no 
accefs  is  permitted.  Our  war  me  ft  devotion  admits 
no  familiarity  with  him.  God  is  in  heave n>  and  thou 
upon  earth :  therefore ,  let  thy  words  be  few .  If  his  om¬ 
niscience  adminifters  comfort  in  our  fecret  diftrefs, 
it  likewife  fills  with  awe  the  heart  that  is  confcious 
of  guilt.  For,  if  he  knows  our  frame  >  and  remem¬ 
bers  we  are  duf  •  our  iniquities ,  alfo,  are  ever  before 
him  ;  our  fecret  finsy  in  the  light  of  his  countenance . 

Throughout  all  his  difpenfations,  greatnefs,  in 
conju£iion  with  goodnefs,  ftrikes  our  view  ;  and 
wherever  we  behold  the  Parent,  we  behold  the  Le~ 
giflator  alfo.  The  death  of  Chi  ift,  in  behalf  of  a 
guilty  world,  is  the  chief  ground  of  religious  hope 
and  joy.  But  it  is  no  lefs  the  ground  of  reverence  ; 
when,  in  this  high  tranfaftion,  we  contemplate  God, 
as  at  once  ft  riel  in  juftice,  and  great  in  mercy.  I 
the  Lord  keep  mercy  for  thoufands  of  them  that  fear 
me .  1  forgive  their  iniquity ,  tranfgreffiony  and  fin  ; 
but  1  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty .  When  we 
open  the  book  of  the  Law,  we  find  promifes  and 
threatenings  mingled  in  the  fame  page.  On  the 
one  fide,  we  fee  Heaven  difplayed  in  all  its  glory  : 
On  the  other,  Hell  opening  its  terrours.  In  fhort, 
in  whatever  light  we  view  religion,  it  appears  fo¬ 
ie  mn  and  venerable.  It  is  a  temple  full  of  majefty, 
to  which  the  worfhippers  may  approach  with  com- 
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fort,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  grace ,  and  fnding  mer¬ 
cy  ;  but  where  they  cannot  enter,  without  being  im» 
preffed  with  awe.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
pare  fpiritual  with  natural  things,  religion  refem- 
bies  not  thole  feenes  of  natural  beauty,  where  every 
ohjeft  fmiles.  It  cannot  be  likened  to  the  gay  land¬ 
scape,  or  the  flowery  field.  It  refembles  more  the 
auguft  and  lublirne  appearances  of  Nature  - 
the  lofty  mountain,  the  expanded  ocean,  and  the 
ftarry  firmament  ;  at  the  fight  of  which,  the  mind 
is  at  once  overawed  and  delighted  ;  and,  from  the 
union  of  grandeur  with  beauty,  derives  a  pleafing^ 
but  a  fenous,  emotion, 

I  n  the  fecond  place,  As  joy,,  tempered  by  fear, 
Suits  the  nature  of  religion,  fo  it  is  requifite  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  conduft  of  man.  Let  his 
joy  flow  from  the  befl  and  purefl  fource  ;  yet,  if  it 
remain  long  unmixed,  it  is  apt  to  become  danger¬ 
ous  to  virtue.  As  waters  wdiich  are  never  ftirred, 
nor  troubled,  gather  a  fediment,  which  putrifies 
them  ;  fo  the  undifturbed  continuance  of  placid 
fenfations  engenders  diforders  in  the  human  foul. 
It  is  wifely  ordered  in  our  prefent  flate,  that  joy  and 
fear,  hope  and  grief,  fliould  aft  alternately,  as  checks 
and  balances  upon  each  other,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  excefs  in  any  of  them,  which  our  nature  could 
not  bear.  If  we  were  fuhjeft  to  no  alarms  of  dan¬ 
ger,  the  wifeft  would  foon  become  improvident  ; 
and  the  mod  humble  prefumptuous.  Man  is  a 
pilgrim  on  earth.  Were  his  path  to  be  always 
frnooth  and  flowery,  he  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
linquifh  his  guide,  and  to  forget  the  purpofe  of  his 
journey.  Caution  and  fear  are  the  ftiields  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Unguarded  joy  begets  indolence;  indo¬ 
lence  produces  Security  ;  fecurity  leads  to  rafhnefs  ; 
and  raflmefs  ends  in  ruin.  In  order  to  rejoice  ]on<r, 
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it  is  neceffary  that  we  rejoice  with  trembling .  Had 
our  firft  parents  obferved  this  rule,  man  might  have 
been  ftill  in  paradife.  He  who  faith  in  his  heart. 
My  mountain  ft  and  s  Jlrong  ;  Ijhall  never  be  moved  ; 
may  be  allured,  that  his  ftate  already  begins  to  tot¬ 
ter.  Religion,  therefore,  performs  a  kind  office,  in 
giving  us  the  admonition  of  the  Text.  It  infpires 
cheerfulnefs  in  the  fervice  of  God.  It  propofes  joy, 
as  our  chief  fpring  of  aftion.  But  it  fupports  joy, 
by  guarding  it  with  fear;  not  fuppreffing,  but  regu¬ 
lating  its  indulgence  ;  requiring  us  to  rejoice,  like 
perfons  who  have  obtained  a  treafure,  which, 
through  want  of  vigilance,  they  are  expofed  to  lofe. 
Dependent  beings  are  formed  for  fubmiffion  ;  and 
to  fubmit,  is  to  Hand  in  awe.  Becaufe  the  Lori 
reignethy  let  the  earth  he  glad .  We  are  the  fubjefts 
of  God  ;  and  therefore  may  jultly  rejoice.  But 
ftill  we  are  fubjefts ;  and,  therefore,  trembling  mu  ft 
mix  itfelf  with  our  joy. 

In  the  third  place,  The  unftable  condition  of  all 
human  things,  naturally  infpires  fear  in  the  midft 
of  joy.  The  fpirit  to  which  religion  forms  us,  muff 
undoubtedly  correfpond  to  the  ftate  in  which  we 
are  placed,  and  to  the  part  which  is  affigned  us  to 
aft.  Now,  the  firft  view  under  which  our  prefent 
ftate  appears,  is  that  of  fallen  creatures,  who  are  un¬ 
dergoing  in  this  world,  probation  and  trial  for  their 
recovery  ;  and  are  commanded  to  work  out  their  fal - 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling.  This  view  of  our 
condition  infers  not  habitual  dejefction  of  mind.  .  It 
requires  not  melancholy  abftraftion  from  the  affairs, 
or  total  contempt  of  the  amufements  of  life.  But 
it  infpires  humility.  It  enforces  dependence  on  di¬ 
vine  aid  ;  and  calls  forth  the  voice  of  fupplication 
to  Heaven.  In  a  fituation  fo  critical,  and  where 

interefts  fo  important  are  at  ftake,  every  reafonable 

perfon 
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perfon mud  confefs,  that  ferioufnels  ought  to  tem¬ 
per  rejoicing. 

Were  there  in  human  life  any  fixed  point  of  (labil¬ 
ity  and  ec(1,  attainable  by  man  •  could  wc,  at  anyone 
moment,  allure  ourfelves,  that  there  remained  no 
latent  fource  of  danger,  either  to  our  temporal,  or 
our  fpiritual  (late;  then  I  admit  we  mi^ht  lay 
trembling  afide,  and  rejoice  in  full  fecurity.  But, 
alas  !  no  fuch  fafe  flation,  no  fuch  moment  of  con¬ 
fidence,  is  allowed  to  man  during  his  warfare  on 
earth.  Viciffitudes  of  good  and  evil,  of  trials  and 
confolations,  fill  up  his  life.  The  belt  intentioned 
are  fometimes  betrayed  into  crimes  ;  the  mod  pru¬ 
dent  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes.  The  world 
is  like  a  wheel  inceffantly  revolving,  on  which  hu¬ 
man  things  alterna  tely  rife  and  fall.  What  is  pa  ft 
or  our  life  has  been  a  chequered  fcene.  On  its  re- 
maining  periods,  uncertainty  and  darknefs  reft, 
r  uturity  is  an  unknown  region,  into  which  no  man 
can  look  forward  without  awe,  becaufe  he  cannot 
teft  what  forms  of  danger  or  trial  may  meet  him 
there  This  we  know  well,  that  in  every  period  of 
our  life  the  path  of  happinefs  ftiall  be  found  fteen 
and-  arduous  ;  but  fwift  and  eafy  the  defcent  to 
ruin.  What,  with  much  exertion  of  care  and  viei. 
lance,  we  had  built  up,  one  unwary  atftion  mav  in 
an  evil  hour,  overthrow.  The  props  of  human  con¬ 
fidence  are,  in  general,  infecure.  The  fphere  of 
nurpan  pleafures  is  narrow.  While  we  form 
fchemes  for  ftrengthenmg  the  one,  and  for  eniarcrin<r 

ffwif>h  ib  deauh-’  ™ea™hile*  advances.  Life,  with 
a  lwift,  though  infenfible  courfe,  glides  away  .  and 

like  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks,  graduaftv 

impairs  our  ftate  Year  after  year  deals  fomethin* 

from  us  ;  till  the  decaying  fabric  totter  of  itfelf  and 

crumble  at  length  into  du°ft.  So  that,  whether "e 

confider  life  or  death,  time  or  eternity,  all  things 

*  appear 
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«  * 

appear  to  concur  in  giving  to  man  the  admonition 
of  the  text.  Rejoice  with  trembling . 

I  have  now  fhown,  in  what  refpeCts  religion, 
both  promotes  joy,  and  inlpires  ferioufnefs.  Ifc 
places  us  in  the  moft  favourable  Situation,  which  hu¬ 
man  life  affords,  for  joy  ;  and  it  gives  us  every 
afhftance,  for  relifhing  that  joy.  It  renders  it  our 
duty  to  cultivate  the  Satisfaction  which  it  yields.  It 
demands  a  cheerful  fpirit,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
fincerity  of  our  principles,  and  to  confirm  us  in 
good  pra£tice.  At  the  fame  time  the  joy  which  it 
inlpires,  is  tempered  with  fear  by  the  genius  of  re¬ 
ligion  itfelf ;  by  the  danger  to  which  unguarded 
joy  would  cxpofe  us ;  and  by  the  impropriety  of 
indulging  it,  in  a  Situation  fo  mixed  as  the  prefent. 
The  trembling  which  is  here  enjoined,  is  not  to  be 
underftood  as  fignifying  a  pufillanimous  deje&ion. 
It  imports  no  more  than  that  caution  and  Sobriety, 
which  prudence  diCiates,  as  belonging*^  our  Bate. 
By  connecting  fuch  trembling  with  our  joy,  religion 
means  to  recommend  to  us,  a  cheerful,  but  a  com-* 
pofed.  Spirit,  equally  remote  from  the  humiliating 
depreflion  of  fear,  and  the  exulting  levity  of  joy. 
Always  to  rejoice,  is  to  be  a  fool.  Always  to  trem¬ 
ble,  is  to  be  a  have.  It  is  a  modeft  cheerfulnefs,  a 
chaftened  joy,  a  manly  ferioufnefs,  which  becomes 
the  Servant  of  God. 

i  , 

But  is  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  the  whole 
amount  of  that  boafled  fatisfaftion  which  religion 
bellows  ?  Is  this  all  the  compenfation  which  it 
makes,  for  thofe  Sacrifices  it  exaCts  ?  Are  not  the 
terms  which  vice  holds  out  far  more  enticing,  when 
it  permits  us  to  gratify  every  defire  ;  and,  in  return 
for  our  Surmounting  the  timorous  Scruples  of  con- 

fcience,  promifes  us  a  life  of  gaity,  feflivity,  and  un- 

reftrained 
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reftrained  jby  ?  Such  promifes  vice  may  indeed 

make ;  but,  how  fai  it  fulfils  them,  we  may  fafely 
refer  to  the  determination  of  the  greateil  fenfualifl 
when  he  has  finifhed  his  career,  and  looks  back  on 
what  he  has  enjoyed.  Afk  him,  Whether  he  would 
recommend  to  his  children,  and  his  friends  to  hold 
the  fame  courfe  ;  and  Whether,  with  his  d' mg 
breath,  he  dare  alfure  them,  that  the  gratifications  of 
licentioufnefs  alFord  the  greatefl  enjoyment  of  life  ? 
Whatever  hopes  vice  may  at  the  beginning  infpire, 
yet,  after  the  trial  is  made,  it  has  been  always  found’ 
that  criminal  pleafures  are  the  bane  of  happinefs 
the  poifon,  not  the  cordial,  of  our  prefent  Hate* 
They  are  pleafures  compenlated  by  an  infinite  over¬ 
balance  of  pain  ;  moments  of  delight,  fucceeded  bv 
years  of  regret ,  purchafed  at  the  expenfe  of  in,ur- 
ed  reputation,  broken  health,  and  ruined  peace.  Ev¬ 
en  abftra&ing  from  their  pernicious  confequences 
they  are,  for  mod  part,  in  themfelves,  treacherous 
pleafures  ;  unfound  and  difturbed  in  the  moments 
of  enjoyment.  In  the  midjl  offuch  laughter,  the  heart 
is  forrowful.  Often  is  the  fmile  of  gaity  alTumed 
while  the  heart  akes  within  :  And  though  follv  may 
laugh,  guilt  will  fling.  Correfting  this  pernicious 
phrenzy  of  pleafure,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  fo- 
ber  and  regulated  Hate,  religion  is,  in  truth,  no 
other  than  wifdom,  introducing  peace  and  order  in¬ 
to  the  life  of  man. 

.  Whil,e  re]ig*°n  condemns  fuch  pleafures  as  are 
immoral,  it  is  chargeable  with  no  improper  aufter- 

.1  1.  *  j  ^ '  of  an  innocent 

.  Thl"k  not,  that  by  the  cautious  difcipline 
.  c  1  Prefcribes,  it  excludes  you  from  all  gay  en*. 

1ST  0f,,ifu  •  ^ithin  cotnpafs  of  that  fedate 
Ipint,  to  which  it  forms  you,  all  that  is  innocently 

pleating  will  be  found  to  lie.  It  is  a  mi  Hake  to  im- 

agine,  that  in  conflant  effitfions  of  giddy  miith,  or 
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in  that  flutter  of  fpirits  which  is  excited  by  a  round, 
of  diverfions,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  our  ftate  con«. 
lifts.  W  ere  this  the  cale,  the  vain  and  the  frivolous 
would  be  on  better  terms  for  happinefs,  than  the 
wife,  the  great,  and  the  good.  To  arrange  the 
plans  of  amufement,  or  to  prefide  in  the  haunts  of 
jollity,  would  be  more  defirable,  than  to  exert  the 
higheft  effort  of  mental  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
nations.  A  confequence  fo  ablurd,  is  fufficient  to 
explode  the  principle  from  which  it  flows.  To  the 
amufements  and  lefler  joys  of  the  world,  religion 
afligns  their  proper  place.  It  admits  of  them,  as 
relaxations  from  care,  as  inftruments  of  promoting 
the  union  of  men,  and  of  enlivening  their  focial  inter- 
courfe.  But  though,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  with¬ 
in  due  bounds,  it  does  not  cenfure  nor  condemn 
them  ;  neither  does  it  propole  them  as  rewards  to 
the  virtuous,  or  as  the  principal  objefds  of  their  pur- 
fu  it.  To  fuch  it  points  out  nobler  ends  of  aftion. 
Their  felicity  it  engages  them  to  feek,  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  an  ufeful,  an  upright,  and  honourable  part 
in  life  ;  and,  as  the  habitual  tenour  of  their  mind, 
it  promotes  cheerfuincfs,  and  difcourages  levity. 

Between  thefe  two  there  is  a  wide  diftinftion  ; 
and  the  mind  which  is  moft  open  to  levity,  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  ftranger  to  cheerful nefs'.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  tranfports  of  intemperate  mirth,  are 
often  no  more  than  flafhes  from  the  dark  cloud ; 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  efful¬ 
gence,  is  the  fucceeding  gloom.  Levity  may  be 
the  forced  produftion  of  folly  or  vice  ;  cheerfulnefs 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  wifdom  and  virtue  only. 
The  one  is  an  occafional  agitation  ;  the  other  a  per¬ 
manent  habit.  The  one  degrades  the  character; 
the  other  is  perfe£tiy  confident  with  the  dignity  of 
reafon  and  the  fteady  and  manly  fpirit  of  religion. 
To  aim  at  a  conftant  iaccelfion  of  high  and  vivid 

fenfations 
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fenlations  of  pleafure,  is  an  idea  of  happinefs  alto¬ 
gether  chimerical.  Calm  and  temperate  enjoyment, 
is  the  utmolt  that  is  alotted  to  man,  beyond  this, 
we  struggle  in  vain  to  raile  our  hate;  and,  in  faft, 
deprels  our  joys,  by  endeavouring  to  heighten  them. 
Inftead  of  thofe  fallacious  hopes  of  perpetual  feftiv- 
ity,  with  which  the  world  would  allure  us,  religion 
confers  upon  us  a  cheerful  tranquillity.  Infiead  of 
dazzling  us  with  meteors  of  joy,  which  fparkle  and 
expire,  it  flieds  around  us  a  calm  and  Heady  light. 
By  mixing  trembling  with  our  joy,  it  renders  that 
joy  more  lolid,  more  equal,  and  more  lafting. 

In  this  lpirit,  then,  let  us  ferve  God,  and  hold 
our  courfe  through  life.  Let  us  approach  to  the 
Divine  Being,  as  to  a  iovereign  of  whom  we  Hand 
in  awe,  and  to  a  father  in  whom  we  trull.  In  our 
condu6l,  let  us  be  cautious  and  humble,  as  thofe 
who  have  ground  to  fear  ;  well  pleafed  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  as  thole  who  have  caufe  to  rejoice.  Let  us 
ftiow  the  world  that  a  religious  temper,  is  a  temper 
fedate,  not  fad  ;  that  a  religious  behaviour,  is  a  be¬ 
haviour  regulated,  not  Hi ff  and  formal.  Thus  we 
Ihall  ufe  the  worldy  as  not  abujing  it  ;  we  Ihall  pafs 
through  its  various  changes,  with  the  leafl  difeom- 
pofure  ;  and  we  Ihall  vindicate  religion  from  the  re- 
proa  hes  of  thofe  who  would  attribute  to  it  either  en- 
thufia  flic  joys  or  flavifh  terrours.  We  (hail  fhow, 
that  it  is  a  rational  rule  of  life,  worthy  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  fuited  to  the  nature  and  ftate  of 
iftari. 
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And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing-,  for  in  due 
feafon  we  Jhall  reap,  if  we  faint  not. 

DlSCONTENT  is  the  moil  general  of  all 
the  evils  which  trouble  the  life  of  man.  It  is  a  dif- 
eafe,  which  every  where  finds  materials  to  feed  itfelf ; 
for  if  real  diftrefles  be  wanting,  it  fubftitutes  fuch 
as  are  imaginary  in  their  place.  It  converts  even 
the  good  things  of  the  world,  when  they  have  been 
long  enjoyed,  into  occafions  of  difguft.  In  the 
midft  of  profperity,  it  difpofes  us  to  complain  ;  and 
renders  tranquillity  tirefome,  only  becaufe  it  is  uni¬ 
form.  There  is  no  wonder  that  this  fpirit  of  reft- 
leffnefs  and  dilTatisfaflion,  which  corrupts  every  ter- 
reftrial  enjoyment,  Ihould  have  fometimes  penetrat¬ 
ed  into  the  region  of  virtue.  Good  men  are  not 
without  their  frailties  ;  and  the  perverfenefs  inci¬ 
dent  to  human  nature,  too  readily  leads  us,  who  be¬ 
come  weary  of  all  other  things,  to  be  weary,  alfo,  in 
well  doing. 


Let 
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Let  me  put  a  cafe,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
not  unfrequent  in  ordinary  life.  Suppofe  a  perlon, 
after  much  commerce  with  the  world,  to  be  convinc¬ 
ed  of  its  vanity.  He  has  feen  its  mod  fluttering 
hopes  to  be  fallacious.  He  has  felt  its  moil  boat¬ 
ed  pleafures  to  be  unfatisfaftory.  He  refolves, 
therefore,  to  place  his  happinefs  in  virtue  ;  and, 
difregarding  all  temptations  trom  interefl,  to  ad¬ 
here  to  what  is  right  and  honourable  in  condu6t. 
He  cultivates  acquaintance  with  religion.  He  per¬ 
forms,  with  ferioufnefs,  the  offices  of  devotion.  He 
lays  down  to  himfelf,  a  rational  and  ufeful  plan  of 
life  ;  and,  with  latisfaftion,  holds  on  for  a  while  in 
this  reformed  courfe.  But,  by  degrees,  difeourage- 
ments  arife.  The  peace  which  he  hoped  to  enjoy, 
is  interrupted,  either  by  his  own  frailties,  or  by  the 
vices  of  others.  Paffions  which  had  not  been  tho¬ 
roughly  fubdued,  ftruggle  for  their  accuftomed  gra¬ 
tification.  The  pleafure  which  he  expe&ed  to 
find  in  devotion,  fometimes  fails  him  ;  and  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  world  often  fours  and  frets  him. 
Friends  prove  ungrateful  ;  enemies  mifreprefent, 
rivals  fupplant  him  :  And  part,  at  lead,  of  the  mor¬ 
tifications  which  he  fuffers,  he  begins  to  aferibe  to 

virtue. - Is  this  all  the  reward  of  my  ferving 

God,  and  renouncing  the  pleafures  of  fin  ?  Verify, 
in  vain  I  have  cleanfed  my  heart ,  and  wajhed  my 
hands  in  innocency.  Bthold,  the  ungodly  profper  in 
the  world ,  and  have  more  than  heart  can  wijh  ;  while , 
all  the  day  long ,  I  am  plagued  and  chajlened  every 
•morning . — To  fuch  perfons  as  thefe,  and  to  all  who 
are  in  hazard  of  being  infe&ed  with  their  fpirit,  I 
now  addrefs  myfelf.  In  reply  to  their  complaints, 
I  purpofe  to  ffiow.  That  in  no  flate  they  can  chufe, 
on  earth,  by  no  plan  of  condtift  they  can  form,  it 
is  poffible  for  them  to  efcape  uneafinefs  and  difap- 
pointment;  that  in  a  life  of  virtue,  they  will  luffer 
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lei's  uneafinefs,  and  fewer  difappointments,  than  in 
a  courfe  of  vice  5  they  will  poffefs  much  higher 
resources  and  advantages  ;  and  they  will  be  aifur- 
ed  of  complete  reward  at  the  end.  From  thefe 
confiderations,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  there 
is  no  fufficient  reafon  for  our  being  weary  in  well 
doing ;  and  that,  taking  human  life  upon  the  whole 
Virtue  is  far  the  molt  eligible  portion  of  man.  * 


I.  Uneasiness  and  difappointment  are  infepa- 
rabie,  in  fome  degree,  from  every  ftate  on  earth. 
Were  it  in  the  power  of  the  world,  to  render  thofe 
who  attach  themfelves  to  it,  fatisfied  and  happy 
you  might  then,  I  admit,  have  fome  title  to  com.’ 
plain,  if  you  found  yourfelves  placed  upon  worfe 
terms  in  the  fervice  of  God.  But  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  among  the  multitudes  who  de¬ 
vote  themfelves  to  earthly  pleafure,  you  will  not 
iind  a  fingle  perfon  who  has  completely  attained  his 
aim.  Enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  high  and  the 
low,  of  the  gay  and  the  ferious,  of  the  men  of  bufinefs 
and  the  men  of  pleafure,  and  you  fhall  behold  them 
all  occupied  in  fupplying  fome  want,  or  in  remov- 
^*3  fome  diftrefs.  Ho  man  is  pleafed  with  being 
precifely  what  he  is.  Every  where  there  is  a  void ; 
generally,  even  in  the  moll  profperous  life,  there  is 
fome  corner  poflefled  by  forrow.  He  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  bufinefs,  pines  for  leifure.  He  who  en- 
J°)s  loifure,  languilhes  for  want  of  employment. 
In  a  fingle  ftate,  we  envy  the  comforts  of  a  family! 
In  conjugal  life,  we  are  chagrined  with  domeftic 
cares.  In  a  fafe  ftation,  we  regret  the  want  of  ob- 
jefts  for  enterprife.  In  an  enterprifing  life,  we  la¬ 
ment  the  want  of  fafety.  It  is  the  doom  of  man, 
that  his  Iky  Ihould  never  be  free  from  all  clouds! 
He  is,  at  prefent,  in  an  exiled  and  fallen  ftate.  The 
objects  which  furround  him,  are  beneath  his  native 

dignity. 
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dignity.  God  has  tinged  them  all  with  vanity,  on 
purpofe  to  make  him  feel,  that  this  is  not  his  reft  ; 
that  here  he  is  not  in  his  proper  place,  nor  arrived 
at  his  true  home. 

If,  therefore,  you  aim  at  a  condition  which  fhall 
be  exempted  from  every  dilquiet,  you  purfue  a 
phantom  ;  you  increafe  the  vanity  and  vexation  of 
life,  by  engaging  in  a  chafe  fo  fruitlefs.  If  you 
complain  of  virtue,  becaufe  there  is  incident  to  it 
a  portion  of  that  uneafinefs  which  is  found  in  eve¬ 
ry  other  ftate,  your  complaint  is  moll  unrealona- 
ble.  You  claim  an  immunity  from  evil,  which 
belongs  not  to  the  lot  of  man.  Reconcile  yourfelves, 
then,  to  your  condition  ;  and,  inftead  of  looking 
for  perfefl  happinefs  any  where  on  earth,  gladly 
embrace  that  ftate  which  contains  the  feweft  borrows. 

II.  Though  no  condition  of  human  life  is  free 

from  uneafinefs,  I  contend,  ft  hat  the  uneafinefs  be- 
longing  to  a  finful  courfe,  is  far  greater  than  what 
attends  a  courfe  of  well  doing.  If  you  be  weary  of 
the  labours  of  virtue,  be  affured,  that  the  world, 
whenever  you  try  the  exchange,  will  lay  upon  yoJ 
a  much  heavier  load.  It  is  the  outfide,  only,  of  a 
licentious  life,  which  is  gay  and  fmiling.  Within, 
it  conceals  toil,  and  trouble,  and  deadly  borrow! 
For  vice  poifons  human  happinefs  in  the  fpring,  by 
introducing  diforder  into  the  heart,  Thofe  °paf- 
fions  which  it  feerns  to  indulge,  it  only  feeds  with 
itnperfeft  gratifications  ;  and  thereby  ftren^thens 

viaims  Preying>  in  the  Cnd>  on  their  unhappy 

r  u-V5  “  ,great  m,fta,ce  to  imagine,  that  the  pain  of 
left  denial  is  confined  to  virtue.  He  who  follows 

the  world,  as  much  as  he  who  follows  Chrift,  mull 

take  up  his  crofs  ;  and  to  him,  afluredly  it  will 

prove  a  more  oppreffive  burden.  Vice  allows  ail 
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our  paffions  to  range  uncontrolled  ;  and  where  each 
claims  to  be  fuperiour,  it  is  impoftible  to  gratify  all. 
The  predominant  defire  can  only  be  indulged  at 
the  expenfe  of  its  rival.  No  mortifications  which 
virtue  exadts,  are  more  fevere  than  thofe,  which 
ambition  impofes  upon  the  love  of  eafe,  pride  upon 
intereft,  and  covetoufnefs  upon  vanity.  Self  deni¬ 
al,  therefore  belongs,  in  common,  to  vice  and  virtue; 
but  with  this  remarkable  difFerence,  that  the  paffions 
which  virtue  requires  us  to  mortify,  it  tends  to  wea¬ 
ken  ;  whereas,  thofe  which  vice  obliges  us  to  deny, 
it,  at  the  fame  time,  flrengthens.  The  one  dimin- 
ifhes  the  pain  of  felf  denial,  by  moderating  the  de¬ 
mand  of  paffion  ;  the  other  increafes  it,  by  render¬ 
ing  thofe  demands  imperious  and  violent.  What 
diftreffes,  that  occur  in  the  calm  life  of  virtue,  can 
be  compared  to  thofe  tortures,  which  remorfe  of 
confcience  infiidts  on  the  wicked  ;  to  thofe  fevere 
humiliations,  arifing  from  guilt  combined  with  mif- 
fortunes,  which  fink  them  to  the  dufl ;  to  thofe  vio¬ 
lent  agitations  of  fhame  and  difappointment,  which 
fometimes  drive  them  to  the  mofl  fatal  extremities, 
and  make  them  abhor  their  exiflence  ?  How  often, 
in  the  midftof  thofe  difaftrous  fituations,  into  which 
their  crimes  have  brought  them,  have  they  curfed 
the  fedudlions  of  vice  ;  and,  with  bitter  regret,  look¬ 
ed  back  to  the  day  on  which  they  firft  forfook  the 
path  of  innocence  ? 

But,  perhaps,  you  imagine,  that  to  fuch  miferies 
as  thefe,  great  criminals  only  are  expofed  :  and  that 
by  a  wary  and  cautious  management,  it  is  poffiblc 
to  avoid  them.  Take  vice  and  virtue,  then,  in  the 
mofl  general  point  of  view.  Compare  God  and 
the  world  as  two  maflers,  the  one  or  other  of 
whom  you  mu  ft  obey  ;  and  confider  fairly,  in  whofe 
fervice  there  will  be  reafon  for  your  being  weary 
fooneft,  and  repenting  mofl  frequently.  The  world 
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is  both  a  hard  and  a  capricious  mailer.  To  fubmit 
to  a  long  fervitude,  in  the  view  of  a  reconipenfe 
from  which  they  are  excluded  in  the  end,  is  known 
to  be  often  the  fate  of  thofe,  who  are  devoted  to  the 
world.  They  facrifice  their  prefent  eafe  to  their 
future  profpefts.  They  court  the  great,  and  flat¬ 
ter  the  multitude.  They  prollitute  their  confcience, 
and  dilhonour  their  character  :  And,  after  all  their 
efforts,  how  uncertain  is  their  fucccfs !  Competitors 
jultle,  and  outftrip  them.  The  more  artful  deceive, 
the  more  violent  overthrow  them.  Fair  profpecis 
once  fmiled  ;  but  clouds  foon  gather  ;  the  fky  is 
darkened  ;  the  fcene  changes;  and  that  fickle  world, 
which,  a  moment  before,  had  flattered,  the  next 
moment  forgets  them. 

God  is  never  rniftaken  in  the  character  of  his 
fervants  ;  for  he  feeth  their  hearts,  and  judgeth  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  truth.  But  the  world  is  often  de¬ 
ceived  in  thofe  who  court  its  favour ;  and,  of  courfe, 
is  unjuft  in  the  diftribution  of  its  rewards.  Flat¬ 
tery  gains  the  ear  of  power.  Fraud  fupplants  in¬ 
nocence  ;  and  the  pretending  and  afluming  occu¬ 
py  the  place  of  the  worthy  and  the  modeft.  In 
vain  you  claim  any  merit  with  the  world,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  good  intentions.  The  world  knows 
them  not ;  regards  them  not.  It  judges  of  you 
folely  by  your  adions  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  by" the 
fuccefs  of  your  aftions,  which  often  depends  not  on 
yourfelves.  But,  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing.  good  intentions  fupply  the  place  of  good  deeds, 
which  you  had  not  the  opportunity  of  performing. 
The  well  meant  endeavours  of  the  poor  find  the 
fame  acceptance  with  him,  as  the  generous  aftions 
of  the  rich.  1  he  widow's  mile  is,  in  his  eye,  a  cosi¬ 
ly  offering  ;  and  even  he  who  givelh  to  a  difciple  a 
cup  oj  cold  water ,  when  he  can  give  him  no  more, 
goeth  not  without  his  reward. 
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As  the  world  is  unjuft  in  its  judgments*  fo  it  h 
ungrateful  in  its  requitals.  Time  fpeedily  effaces 
the  memory  of  the  greateft  fervicesi  and  when  we 
can  repeat  them  no  more*  we  are  neglefted  and 
thrown  afide.  It  was  the  faying  of  a  noted  great 
man  of  the  world*  on  the  fall  of  his  fortunes* 
Had  I  ferved  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have  done 
my  king*  he  would  not  have  caft  me  off  in  my  old 
&ge.3y  Unfaithfulnefs*  and  ingratitude*  are  un¬ 
known  to  God.  With  him  no  new  favourites  arife* 
to  ufurp  the  place*  or  to  bear  off  the  rewards*of  hig 
ancient  fervants.  Even  to  your  old  aget  1  am  He; 
and  even  to  hoary  hairss  I  will  carry  you.  I  have 
‘snadC)  and  /  will  hear  ;  even  I  will  carry  *  and  will 

deliver  yow»  faith  the  Lord  Almighty *. - Since* 

then*  in  our  feveral  departments*  we  muft  labour* 
What  earn  pari  fon  is  there*  between  labouring  for 
God*  and  for  the  world  ?  How  unjuft  are  they*  who 
become  weary  fo  much  fooner  in  the  fervice  of  Gcd* 
than  they  do  in  that  of  the  mod  fevere  and  impe- 
lions  of  all  mailers  l 

II L  The  refourees  of  virtue  are  much  greater 
than  fchofe  of  the  world  ;  the  compenfations  which  it 
makes  for  our  diftreffes*  far  more  valuable.  Perpet¬ 
ual  fuccefs  belongs  neither  to  the  one*  nor  the  other. 
But  under  difappointments*  when  they  occur*  vir¬ 
tue  bears  us  up ;  the  world  allows  us  to  fink. 
When  the  mind  of  a  good  man  is  hurt  by  misfor¬ 
tunes*  religion  adminifters  the  cordial*  and  infufes 
the  balm.  Whereas  the  world  inftifts  wounds*  and 
then  leaves  them  to  fefter.  It  brings  forrows*  but 
It  provides  no  confolation.  Confolation  is  entirely 
the  province  of  religion.  Supposing  religion  to  be 
inferiour  to  vice  in  external  advantages*  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  poffefs  internal  peace  in  a  much  higher 

degree. 
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degree.  This  is  fo  certain,  that  almoft  all  men,  at 
fome  period  or  other  of  their  life,  look  forward  to 
it,  as  to  a  defirable  retreat.  When  the  ends  of 
their  prefent  purfuit  Shall  be  accomplished,  they 
^propofe  to  themfelves  much  fatisfa&ion,  in  an  ho¬ 
nourable  diScharge  of  the  duties  of  their  Station, 
atnidft  thoCe  moderate  paffionvS,  and  temperate  plea- 
fares,  which  innocence  allows.  That  which  all 
men  agree  in  holding  to  be  the  Second  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  purfuit  which  they  follow,  may  be  Safe- 
ly  efteemed  to  be  the  fir  ft  in  real  worth  •  and  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  if  they  were  not  blinded  by 
fome  prevailing  paffion,  they  would  difcern  and 
adopt  it  as  fuch. 

It  is  the  peculiar  effeft  of  virtue,  to  make  a  man’s 
chief  happinefs  arife  from  himfelf  and  his  own  con- 
duQ.  A  bad  man  is  wholly  thecreature  of  the  world. 
He  hangs  upon  its  favour,  lives  by  its  Smiles,  and  is 
happy  or  miferable,  in  proportion  to  his  fuccefs. 
But  to  a  virtuous  man,  fuccefs  in  worldly  under¬ 
takings  is  but  a  Secondary  obje£L  To  difcharge  his 
own  part  with  integrity  and  honour,  is  his  chief 
aim.  If  he  has  done  properly  what  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  do,  his  mind  is  at  reft  ;  to  Providence  he 
leaves  the  event.  His  witnefs  is  in  heaven ,  and  his 
record  is  on  high .  Satisfied  with  the  approbation 
of  God,  and  the  teftimony  of  a  good  con  Science,  he 
enjoys  himfelf,  and  defpifes  the  triumphs  of  guilt. 
In  proportion  as  fuch  manly  principles  rule  vour 
heart,  you  will  become  independent  of  the  world  ; 
and  will  forbear  complaining  of  its  discouragements. 
It  is  the  imperfeSion  of  your  virtue,  which  occa- 
fions  you  to  be  weary  in  zv ell  doing,  It  is  becaufe 
your  hearts  remain  divided  between  God  and  the 
world,  that  you  are  fo  often  difcontented  ;  partly 
wifhrng  to  discharge  your  duty,  and  partly  Seeking 
your  happinefs  from  Somewhat  that  is  repugnant  to 
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your  duty.  Study  to  be  more  confident  in  princL 
pie,  and  more  uniform  in  pra&ice,  and  your  peace 
will  be  more  unbroken. 

J 1  hough  virtue  may  appear  at  firft  fight  to  con- 
tratt  the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  you  will  find,  upon 
mlettion,  that,  in  tmth.it  enlarges  them.  If  it  ref. 
trains  the  excels  of  fome  pleafures,  it  favours  and 
increaies  others.  It  precludes  you  from  none,  but 
luch  as  are  either  fantaftic  and  imaginary,  or  perni¬ 
cious  and  deftru&ive.  Whatever  is  truly  valuable 
in  human  enjoyment,  it  allows  to  a  good  man,  no 
lels  than  to  others.  It  not  only  allows  him  fuch 
pleafures,  but  heightens  them,  by  that  grateful  relilh 
which  a  good  confcience  gives  to  every  pleafure. 
It  not  only  heightens  them,  but  adds  to  them,  alfo] 
the  peculiar  fatisfactions  which  flow  from  virtuous 
lentiments,  from  devout  affe&ions  and  religious 
hopes.  On  how  much  worfe  terms  is  the  finner 
placed,  in  the  midft  of  his  boafted  gratifications  ? 
His  portion  is  confined  to  this  world.  His  good 
things  are  ail  of  one  fort  only ;  he  has  neither  knowl¬ 
edge,  nor  relifh,  of  any  thing  beyond  them.  His 
enjoyment,  therefore,  refts  on  a  much  narrower  ba- 
fis,  than  that  of  the  f'ervants  of  God.  Enlarge,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe,  the  circle  of  worldly  gratifica¬ 
tions  j  yet,  if  nothing  of  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
nothing  of  a  refined  and  moral  nature,  enter  into 
that  circle,  and  vary  the  enjoyment,  langour  and 
wearinefs  foon  fucceed.  Among  whom  do  you  hear 
more  peevifh  expreffions  of  difcontent,  or  more  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  of  low  fpirits,  than  among  the 
profefled  votaries  of  worldly  pleafure  P 

Vice  and  virtue,  in  their  progrefs,  as  in  every 
other  refpehl,  hold  an  oppofite  courfe.  The  begin¬ 
nings  of  vice  are  enticing.  The  firft  fteps  of  worldly 
advancement,  are  flattering  and  pleafing.  But  the 
continuance  of  fuccefs  blunts  enjoyment,  and  flat¬ 
tens 
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tens  defire.  Whereas  the  beginnings  of  virtue  are 
laborious.  But,  by  perfeverance,  its  labours  dimin- 
ifh,  and  its  pleafures  increafe.  As  it  ripens  into 
confirmed  habit,  it  becomes  both  fmoother  in  pi  ac- 
tice,and  more  complete  in  its  reward.  In  a  worldly 
life  the  termination  of  our  hopes  always  meets  our 
view.  We  fee  a  boundary  before  us,  beyond  which 
we  cannot  reach.  But  the  profpetts  of  virtue  are 
growing  and  endlefs.  The  righteous  Jhail  hold  cn  in 
his  way  ;  and  he  that  hath  clean  hands,  Jhail  wax 
Jlronger  and  Jlronger .  The  path  oj  the  jujt  is  as  the 
Jhining  light ,  that Jhinetli  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day .  This  brings  me  to  confider, 

IV.  The  affured  hope,  which  good  men  enjoy, 
of  a  full  reward  at  laff.  I  have  endeavoured  by 
feveral  confiderations,  to  correfl;  your  impatience 
under  the  prefent  difeouragements  of  virtue.  I 
have  fhown  many  high  advantages,  which  it  already 
pofiefles.  But  now,  laying  all  thele  afide  ;  fup- 
pofing  virtue  to  have  brought  you  no  advantage, 
but  to  have  only  engaged  you  in  perpetual  flruggles 
with  an  evil  world  ;  the  Text  fuggefts  what  is  lufli- 
cient  to  anfwer  every  objetlion,  and  to  filence  every 
complaint;  In  due  feafon  you  Jhail  reap,  if  you  Jaint 
not .  It  is  not  a  loofe  encouragement,  or  a  dubious 
hope,  which  is  held  forth  to  us.  A  diredt  and  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration  is  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
piety  and  virtue,  how  difeouraged  foever,  or  op- 
prefled,  they  may  be  for  a  while,  fliall  not  be  fruf- 
trated  of  their  reward  ;  but  that  in  due  JeaJon,  when 
the  period  which  is  fixed  by  the  Divine  decree  fliall 
come,  all  who  have  not  been  weary  in  well  doing , 
though  they  may  have  Jown  in  tears ,  Jhail  reap  in 
joy .  As  this  great  principle  of  faith  is  fo  effential 
to  our  prefent  argument,  and  is  indeed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  religion,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  now 

take 
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take  a  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  refts.  By 
fixing  our  attention  both  on  the  proofs  which  reaf- 
on  iuggefts,  and  on  the  difcoveries  which  revelation 
has  made,  of  a  ftate  of  future  retribution,  we  fliall 
take  an  efife&ual  method  of  confirming  our  adher- 
ence  to  religion,  and  of  baffling  thofe  temptations 

tvhich  might  lead  us  to  be  votary  in  well  doing. 

* 

The  fir  ft,  and  tnoft  obvious  prefumption,  which 
reafon  affords  in  behalf  of  future  rewards  to  the 
righteous,  anles  from  the  imperfe£t  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil  in  our  prefent  ftate.  Notwithftand- 
ing  w  hat  I  have  advanced  concerning  the  pleafures 
and  advantages  of  virtue,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  happuieis  of  good  men  is  often  left  incomplete. 
The  vicious  pofiefs  advantages,  to  which  they  have 
no  right  ;  while  the  cdnfcientious  fuffer  for  the  fake 
of  virtue,  and  groan  under  diftrefles  which  they 
have  not  meiited  from  the  world*  Indeed,  were 
the  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  in  this  life,  altoge¬ 
ther  promiicuous  ;  could  it  be  faid,  with  truth,  that 
the  morai  condition  of  men  had  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  upon  their  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  I  admit,  that 
fiorn  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  no  prefumption  would 
anfe  of  any  future  retribution  being  intended. 
They  who  delight  to  aggravate  the  miferies  of  life, 
and  the  diftrefles  of  virtue,  do  no  fervice  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  in  behalf  of  Providence.  For,  if  total  dis¬ 
order  be  found  to  prevail  now,  fufpicions  may,  too 
juftly,  arife,  of  its  prevailing  for  ever.  If  he  who 
rules  the  univerfe,  entirely  neglefts  virtue  here,  the 
probability  muft  be  frnall,  of  his  rewarding  it  here¬ 
after.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  true  ftate  of 
the  fact.  What  human  life  prefents  to  the  view  of 
an  impartial  obierver,  is  by  no  means  a  fcene  of  en¬ 
tire  conlufion  ;  but  a  ftate  of  order  begun  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  certain  length.  Virtue  is  fo  far  from 
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being  neglefied  by  the  Governour  of  the  world,  that 
from  many  evident  marks  it  appears  to  be  a  chief 
obje£i  of  his  care.  In  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature,  a  foundation  is  laid,  for  comfort  to  the 
righteous,  and  for  internal  punilhment  to  the  wick¬ 
ed.  Throughout  the  courfe  of  Divine  government, 
tendencies  towards  the  bappinefs  of  the  one,  and 
the  mifery  of  the  other,  conflantly  appear.  They 
are  fo  eonfpicuous,  as  not  to  have  e leaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  rudeft  nations.  Over  the  whole  earth 
they  havediffufed  the  belief,  that  Providence  is  pro¬ 
pitious  to  virtue,  and  averfe  to  guilt.  Yet  thefe 
tendencies  are,  fometimes,  di ['appointed  of  their  ef¬ 
fect,  and  that  which  Providence  vifiblv  favours,  is 
left,  at  prefent,  without  an  adequate  reward. 

From  fuch  an  imperfefl;  diftribution  of  happinefs, 
what  are  we  to  conclude,  but  that  this  fyftetn  is  the 
beginning,  not  the  whole  of  things  ;  the  opening 
only  of  a  more  extenfive  plan,whofe  confummation 
reaches  into  a  future  world  ?  If  God  has  already 
fet  his  throne  for  judgment  ;  if  he  has  vihbly  begun 
to  reward  and  to  punilh,  in  fome  degree,  on  earth, 
he  cannot  mean  to  leave  the  exercife  of  government 
incomplete.  Having  laid  a  foundation  of  a  great 
and  noble  ftrudlure,  he  will,  in  due  time,  rear  it  up 
to  perfediion.  The  unfinifhed  parts  of  the  fabric 
evidently  fhow,  that  a  future  building  is  intended. 
All  his  other  works  are  conftrudied  according  to  the 
moll  full  and  exa£l  proportion.  In  the  natural 
world;  nothing  is  deficient,  nothing  redundant.  It 
is  in  the  moral  world,  only,  that  we  difeover  irregu¬ 
larity  and  defeat.  It  falls  fhort  of  that  order  and 
perfeflion  which  appear  in  the  reft  of  the  creation. 
It  exhibits  not,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  the  fame  features 
of  complete  wifdom,  juftice,  or  goodnefs.  Rut  can 
we  believe,  that,  under  the  government  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  thofe  apparent  disorders  (hall  not  be 
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reClified  at  the  laft  ?  Or,  that  from  his  conduCl  to¬ 
wards  his  rational  creatures,  the  chief  of  his  works, 
the  foie  objection  againfl  his  perfection  fhall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rile,  and  fhall  continue  unremoved  for 
ever  ? 

On  the  fuppofition  of  future  rewards  andpunifh- 
ments,  a  fatisfying  account  can  be  given,  of  all  the 
diforders  which  at  prefent  take  place  on  earth. 
Chriflianity  explains  their  origin,  and  traces  them 
to  their  iffue.  Man,  fallen  from  his  primaeval  feli¬ 
city,  is  now  undergoing  probation  and  difcipline 
for  his  final  ftate.  Divine  jufiice  remains  for  a  fea~ 
fon,  concealed  ;  and  allows  men  to  aCt  their  parts 
with  freedom  on  this  theatre,  that  their  characters 
may  be  formed  and  ascertained.  Amidft  difcour- 
agements’and  afflictions,  the  righteous  give  proof  of 
their  fidelity,  and  acquire  the  habits  of  virtue.  But,  if 
you  fuppofe  the  events  of  this  life  to  have  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  another,  the  whole  ffate  of  man  becomes 
not  only  inexplicable,  but  contradictory  and  incon- 
iifienf.  The  powers  of  the  inferior  animals  are 
perfeCfly  fuited  to  their  Ration.  They  know  nothing 
higher  than  their  prefent  condition.  In  gratifying 
their  appeties,  they  fulfil  their  defliny,  and  pafs 
away.  Man  alone  comes  forth  to  aCl  a  part,  which 
carries  no  meaning,  and  tends  to  no  end.  Endow¬ 
ed  wTith  capacities,  which  extend  far  beyond  his  pre¬ 
fent  fphere  ;  fitted  by  his  rational  nature  for  run¬ 
ning  the  race  of  immortality,  he  is  flopped  fhort  in 
the  very  entrance  of  his  courfe.  He  Squanders  his 
aftivity  on  purfuits,  which  he  difcerns  to  be  vain. 
H  e  languifhes  for  konwledge,  which  is  placed  be¬ 
yond  his  reach.  He  thirfls  after  ahappinefs,  which 
he  is  doomed  never  to  enjoy.  He  fees  and  laments 
the  difaflers  of  his  Rate  ;  and  yet,  upon  this  fuppo¬ 
fition,  can  find  nothing  to  remedy  them. — Has  the 
eternal  God  any  pleafure  in  fupporting  himfelf 
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with  fuch  a  fcene  of  mifery  and  folly,  as  this  life,  if 
it  had  no  connexion  with  another,  mud  exhibit  to 
his  eye  ?  Did  he  call  into  exigence  this  magnificent 
univerfe,  adorn  it  with  fo  much  beauty  and  fplen-- 
dour,  and  furround  it  with  thofe  glorious  lumin¬ 
aries  which  we  behold  in  the  heavens,  only  that 
fbrne  generations  of  mortal  men  might  arife  to  be¬ 
hold  thefe  wonders,  and  then  difappear  forever  ? 
How  undatable,  in  this  cafe,  were  the  habitation  to 
the  wretched  inhabitant  !  How  inconfillent  the 
commencement  of  his  being,  and  the  mighty  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  powers  and  faculties,  with  his  des¬ 
picable  end  !  How  contradictory,  in  fine,  were 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  date  of  man,  to  the 
wifdom  and  perfection  of  his  maker  ! 

Throughout  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  the 
perfuafion  of  a  future  life  has  prevailed.  It  fprung 
not  from  the  refinements  of  fcience,  or  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  philofophy  ;  but  from  a  deeper  and  drong- 
er  root,  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  human  heart. 
Hence  it  is  common  to  the  pfiilofopher  and  the  rav¬ 
age  ;  and  is  found  in  the  molt  barbarous,  as  well 
as  in  the  mod  civilized  regions.  Even  the  belief  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  is  not  more  general  on  the 
earth,  than  the  belief  of  immortality.  Dark,  in¬ 
deed,  and  confufed,  were  the  notions  which  men 
entertained  concerning  a  future  date.  Yet  dill,  in 
that  date,  they  looked  for  retribution,  both  to  the 
good  and  the  bad  ;  and  in  the  perfection  of  fuch 
pleafures,  as  they  knew  bed  and  valued  mod  high¬ 
ly,  they  placed  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous.  So 
univerfal  a  confent  feems  plainly  to  indicate  an  ori¬ 
ginal  determination  given  to  the  foul  by  its  Creator. 
It  diows  this  great  truth  to  be  native  and  congenial 
to  man. 

When  we  look  into  our  own  breads,  we  find  va¬ 
rious  anticipations  and  prefages  of  future  exidence. 

•  .S„  2  .  ^  Mod 
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Mod  of  our  great  and  higfppaflions  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  life.  The  ambitious  and  the  felf 
denied,  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wicked,  all  take 
intereft  in  what  is  to  happen  after  they  fhall  have 
left  the  earth.  That  paflion  for  farne,which  infpires 
fo  much  of  the  activity  of  mankind,  plainly  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  perfuafion,  that  confcioufnefs  is  to  fur- 
vive  the  diflolution  of  the  body.  The  virtuous  are 
fupported  by  the  hope,  the  guilty  tormented  with 
the  dread,  of  what  is  to  take  place  after  death.  As 
death  approaches,  the  hopes  of  the  one,  and  the 
fears  of  the  other,  are  found  to  redouble.  The  foul, 
when  iffuing  hence,  feems  more  clearly  to  difcern  its 
future  abode.  All  the  operations  of  confcience 
proceed  upon  the  belief  of  immortality.  The  whole 
moral  conduct  of  men  refers  to  it.  All  legiflators 
have  fuppofed  it.  All  religions  are  built  upon  it. 
It  is  fo  effential  to  the  order  of  fociety,  that  were  it 
era  fed,  human  laws  would  prove  ineffefiiual  reflraints 
from  evil,  and  a  deluge  of  ciimes  and  miferies 
would  overflow  the  earth.  To  fuppofe  this  univer- 
fal  and  powerful  belief  to  be  without  foundation  in 
truth,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  a  principle  of  deiufion  was 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  man  ;  is  to  fuppofe, 
that  his  Creator  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  im¬ 
prefling  his  heart  with  a  falfehood,  in  order  to  make 
him  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  his  being. 

But  though  thefe  arguments  be  ftrong,  yet  all 
arguments  are  liable  to  objection.  Perhaps  this 
general  belief,  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  has  been 
owing  to  inclination  and  defire,  more  than  to  evi¬ 
dence.  Perhaps,  in  our  reafonings  on  this  fubjeCt 
from  the  Divine  perfections,  we  flatter  ourfelves 
with  being  of  more  confequence,  than  we  truly  are, 
in  thefyftem  of  the  univerfe.  Hence  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  a  difcovery  proceeding  from  God  him- 
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felf,  which  gives  full  authority  to  all  that  reafon  had 
fuggefted,  and  places  this  capital  truth  beyond  the 
reach  of  lulpicion  or  diftruft. 

The  method  which  Chriftianity  has  taken  to  con- 
vey  to  us  the  evidence  of  a  future  ftate,  highly  de- 
ferves  our  attention.  Had  the  Gofpel  been  addrelf- 
ed,  like  a  fyftem  of  philofophy,  folely  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of  men  ;  had  it  aimed  only  at  enlightening 
the  ftudious  and  reflecting,  it  would  have  confined 
itfelf  to  abftraCt  truth  ;  it  would  have  fimply  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  the  righteous  are  hereafter  to  be 
rewarded,  and  finners  to  be  puniflied.  Such  a  de¬ 
claration  as  that  contained  in  the  Text,  would  have 
been  lufficient  :  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing ,  for  in 
due  feafon  you  Jhall  reap>  if  you  faint  not.  But  the 
Goipel  has  not  flopped,  at  barely  announcing  life 
and  immortality  to  mankind.  It  was  calculated  for 
popular  edification.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  re¬ 
ligion  not  merely  of  the  few,  whofe  underftanding 
was  to  be  informed  ;  but  of  the  many,  alio,  whole 
imagination  was  to  be  imprefled,  and  whofe  paflions 
were  to  be  awakened,  in  order  to  give  the  truth  its 
due  influence  over  them.  Upon  this  account  it  not 
only  reveals  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftate,  but,  in 
the  perfon  of  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  feries  of  faCis  relating  to  it  ;  by  means  of 
which,  our  fenfes,  our  imagination,  and  paflions,  all 
become  interefted  in  this  great  objeCt. 

The  refurreCtion  of  Chrift  from  the  grave  was 
defigned  to  be  a  fenfible  evidence,  that  death  infers 
not  a  final  extinction  of  the  living  principle.  He 
rofe,  in  order  to  fhew,  that,  in  our  name,  he  had 
conquered  death,  and  was  become  the  fir jl  fruits  of 
them  that fieep.  Nor  did  he  only  rile  from  the  grave, 
but,  by  afcending  to  heaven  in  a  vifible  form,  before 
many  witneffes,  gave  an  ocular  fpecimen  of  the  tran- 
fition  from  this  world  into  the  region  of  the  blefled. 
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The  employments  which  now  occupy  him  there, 
are  fully  declared.  As  our  fore  runner ,  he  hath  en¬ 
tered  within  the  veil .  He  appears  in  the  prefence  of 
God  for  us.  Hemaketh  perpetual  inter  cefjion  for  his 
people.  I  go,  faith  he,  to  my  Father  and  your  Fathery 
to  my  God  and  your  God.  In  my  Father's  houfe  are 
many  manfions .  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you .  I 

zvill  come  again,  and  receive  you  to  myfelf,  that  where 
I  amy  there  ye  may  be  alfo.  The  circumftances  of 
his  coming  again,  are  diflindtly  foretold.  The 
founding  of  the  laft  trumpet,  the  refurrediion  of  the 
dead,  the  appearance  of  the  Judge,  and  the  folem- 
nity  with  which  he  fhali  difcriminate  the  good  from 
the  bad,  are  all  defcribed.  The  very  words  in  which 
he  fhali  pronounce  the  final  fentence,  are  recited  in 
our  hearing  :  Comeyye  bleffed  of  my  Father!  inherit 
the  Kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Then  fhali  the  holy  and  the  juft  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air . 
They  fhali  enter  with  him  into  the  city  of  the  living 
God.  They  fhali  polTefs  the  new  earth  and  new 
heavens ,  wherein  dwefeth  righteoufnefs.  God  Jhall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  They  fhali  be¬ 
hold  his  face  in  righteoufnefs ,  and  be  fatisfied  with  his 
Ukenefs  for  ever. — By  recording  fuch  a  train  of  ftrik- 
ing  circumftances  and  fa£ts,  the  Gofpel  familiarizes 
us  in  forne  meafure  with  a  future  flate.  By  accom¬ 
modating  this  great  difcovery,  in  fo  ufeful  a  man¬ 
lier,  to  the  conceptions  of  men,  it  furnifhes  a  flrong 
intrinfic  evidence  of  its  divine  origin. 


Thus,  upon  the  whole,  whether  you  confult 
your  reafcn,  or  liften  to  the  difcoveries  of  revela¬ 
tion,  you  behold  our  argument  confirmed  ;  you  be¬ 
hold  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue  iiTuing  in  immortal 
felicity.  Of  what  worldly  purfuit  can  it  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  its  reward  is  certain?  Look  every  * 

where  ‘ 
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where  around  you,  and  you  fhall  fee,  that  ihe  race  is 
far  from  being  always  to  ihe  fwift ,  or  the  battle  to  the 
Jlrong.  The  moft  diligent,  the  molt  wife,  the  moll 
accomplished,  may,  after  all  their  labours,  be  dilap- 
pointed  in  the  end  ;  and  to  be  left  to  Suffer  the  re¬ 
gret,  of  having  fpent  their  Jlrength  J or  nought.  But 
for  the  righteous  is  laid  up  the  crown  of  lije.  x  heir 
final  happinefs  is  prepared  in  the  eternal  plan  of 
Providence,  and  fecured  by  the  labours  and  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Ceafe  then  from  your  unjuft  complaints  againft 
virtue  and  religion.  Leave  dilcontent,  and  peevifh- 
nefs,  to  worldly  men.  In  no  period  of  diftreis,  in  no 
moment  of  disappointment,  allow  yourlelves  to  fuf- 
peft,  that  piety  and  integrity  are  fruitlefs.  In  every 
ftate  of  being,  they  lead  to  happinefs.  If  you  en¬ 
joy  not  at  prefent  their  full  rewards,  it  is  becaufe  the 
feafon  of  recompence  is  not  yet  come.  For  in  due 
feafon  you  Jhall  reap.  There  is  a  time  which  is 
proper  for  reward  ;  and  there  is  a  period  which  be¬ 
longs  to  trial.  How  long  the  one  fhould  laft,  and 
when  the  other  fhould  arrive,  belongs  not  to  you 
to  determine.  It  is  fixed  by  the  wife,  though  un¬ 
known  decree  of  the  Almighty.  But,  be  affured, 
that  He  that  cometh ,  Jhall  come,  and  will  not  tarry . 
He  fhall  come  in  due  feafon,  to  reftore  perfe£l  order 
among  his  works  ;  to  bring  reft  to  the  weary,  com¬ 
fort  to  the  afflifted,  and  juft  retribution  to  all  men. 
Behold ,  faith  the  faithful  and  true  Witnefs,  I  come 
quickly ,  and  my  reward  is  with  me.  To  him  that 
over  cometh,  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, which 
is  in  the  midfl  of  the  paradife  of  God.  I  will  give 
him  the  morning  Jlar .  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  i?i 
my  temple .  He  fhall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment  ; 
and  fhall  fit  down  with  me,  on  my  throne*. 


*  Rev.  xxii.  12. — ii.  7.  28. — iii.  12.  5.  21. 
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SERMON  XVI.. 

On  the  Importance  of  Order  in  Conduct. 


i  CORINTH,  xiv.  40. 
Let  all  things  be  done— in  order . 


Religion,  like  every  regular  and  well 

connected  fyftem,  is  compofed  of  a  variety  of  parts  j 
each  of  which  poffeffes  its  feparate  importance,  and 
contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Some 
graces  are  eiTential  to  it  •  fuch  as  faith  and  repent¬ 
ance,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  muft  be  often  incul¬ 
cated  on  men.  There  are  other  difpofitions  and 
habits,  which,  though  they  hold  not  fo  high  a  rank, 
yet  are  necellary  to  the  introduction  and  fup- 
port  of  the  former  ;  and  therefore,  in  religious  ex¬ 
hortations,  thefe  alfo  juftly  claim  a  place.  Of  this 
nature  is  that  regard  to  order,  method,  and  regular¬ 
ity,  which  the  apoftle  enjoins  us  in  the  text  to  carry 
through  the  whole  of  life.  Whether  you  confider 
it  as,  in  itfelf,  a  moral  duty,  or  not,  yet  I  hope  foon 
to  convince  you  that  it  is  effential  to  the  proper  dif- 
charge  of  almoft  all  duties,  and  merits,  upon  that 
account,  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  is  com¬ 
monly  paid  to  it  in  a  religious  view.  * 
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If  you  look  abroad  into  the  world,  you  may  be 
fatisfied  at  the  firft  glance,  that  a  vicious  and  liber¬ 
tine  life  is  always  a  life  of  confufion.  Thence  it  is 
natural  to  infer,  that  order  is  friendly  to  religion. 
As  the  neglett  of  it  coincides  with  vice,  lo  the  pi  e- 
fervation  of  it  mud  affift  virtue.  By  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Providence,  it- is  indifpenfably  requilite  to 
worldly  profperity.  Thence  arifes  a  prefumption, 
that  it  is  connedled  alfo  with  fpiritual  improvement. 
When  you  behold  a  man’s  affairs,  through  negli¬ 
gence  and  mifconduft,  involved  in  diforder,  you  na¬ 
turally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches.  You 
may  at  the  fame  time  juftly  fufpetl,  that  the  caufes 
which  affetl  his  temporal  welfare,  operate  alfo  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  moral  interefls.  The  apoftle 
teaches  us  in  this  chapter,  that  God  is  is  not  the  au¬ 
thor  of  confnfiori*.  He  is  a  lover  of  order  :  and  all 
his  works  are  full  of  order.  But  where  confufion  is> 
there  is>  its  cloie  attendant,  every  evil  worki.  In 
the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe  I  fhall  point  out  feme 
of  thole  parts  of  condu6t  wherein  it  is  mofl  material 
to  virtue  that  order  take  place  ;  and  then  fhall  con¬ 
clude  with  fhewing  the  high  advantages  which  at¬ 
tend  it.  Allow  me  to  recommend  to  you,  order  in 
the  conduft  of  your  affairs  ;  order  in  the  diflribu- 
tion  of  your  time  ;  order  in  the  management  of  your 
fortune  ;  order  in  the  regulation  of  your  amufe- 
ments  ;  order  in  the  arrangement  of  your  fociety. 
Thus  let  all  things  be  done  in  order . 

I.  Maintain  order  in  the  conduct  of  your 
worldly  affairs.  Every  man  in  every  ftation  of  life, 
has fome concerns,  private,  domeftic,  or  public,  which 
require  fucceffive  attention  ;  he  is  placed  in  fome 
fphere  of  a£tive  duty.  Let  the  employments  which 
belong  to  that  fphere  be  fo  arranged,  that  each  may 
keep  its  place,  without  juftling  another;  and  that 

which 
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which  regards  the  world  may  not  interfere  with  what 
is  due  to  God.  In  proportion  to  the  multiplicity 
or  affairs,  the  obfervance  of  order  becomes  more  in- 
diipeniable.  But  fcarcely  is  there  any  train  of  life 
io  fimple  and  uniform  but  what  will  fuffer  through 
the  neglefl  of  it.  I  fpeak  not  now  of  fuffering  in 
point  of  worldly  intereft.  I  call  upon  you  to  at¬ 
tend  to  higher  interefls  ;  to  remember  that  the  or¬ 
derly  condu£t  of  your  temporal  affairs  forms  a  great 
part  of  your  duty  as  Chriftians. 

Many,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  of  this 
truth.  A  ftrong  propenfity  has,  in  every  age,  ap¬ 
peared  among  men,  to  fequeftrate  religion  from  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Seafons  ot  retreat  and 
devotion  they  are  willing  to  appropriate  to  God. 
But  the  world  they  confider  as  their  own  province. 
They  carry  on  a  fort  of  feparate  intereft  there. 
Nay,  by  the  refpeft  which,  on  particular  occafions, 
they  pay  to  religion,  they  too  often  imagine  that 
they  have  acquired  the  liberty  of  adling  in  worldly 
matters,  according  to  what  plan  they  chufe.  How 
entirely  do  fuch  perfons  miftake  the  defign  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ! — In  this  world  you  were  placed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  as  on  a  great  field  of  trial.  By  the  neceflities 
of  your  nature,  you  are  called  forth  to  different 
employments.  By  many  ties  you  are  conne£led 
with  human  fociety.  From  fuperiours  and  inferi- 
ours,  from  neighbours  and  equals,  from  friends  and 
enemies,  demands  arife,  and  obligations  circulate 
through  all  the  ranks  of  life.  This  aftive  fcene  was 

O 

contrived  by  the  wifdom  of  Heaven,  on  purpofe 
that  it  might  bring  into  exercife  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Chriftian  chara£ter  ;  your  juftice,  candour,  and  ve¬ 
racity,  in  dealing  with  one  another  ;  your  fidelity 
to  every  trull,  and  your  confcientious  difcharge  of 
every  office,  which  is  committed  to  you  ;  your  af¬ 
fection  for  your  friends  ;  your  forgivenefs  of  ene¬ 
mies  ; 
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mies  ;  your  charity  to  the  diftreffed  ;  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interefts  of  your  family.  It  is  by  fulfil¬ 
ling  all  thefe  obligations,  in  proper  fucceffion,  that 
you  fhew  your  converfation  to  be  fuch  as  becometh  the 
gofpel  of  Chrijl .  It  is  thus  you  make  your  light  fo 
to  fkme  before  men,  that  they  may  fee  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  It  is 
thus  you  are  rendered  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
faints  in  light „ — But  how  can  thole  various  duties 
be  difeharged  by  perfons  who  are  ever  in  that  hurry 
and  perplexity  which  diforder  creates  ?  You  with, 
perhaps,  to  perform  what  your  character  and  flation 
require.  But  from  the  confuiion  in  which  you 
have  allowed  yourfelves  to  be  involved,  you  find  it 
to  have  become  impoflible.  What  was  negleCted 
to  be  done  in  its  proper  place,  thru  (Is  itfelf  forward 
at  an  inconvenient  feafon.  A  multitude  of  affairs 
crowd  upon  you  together.  Different  obligations 
diftraCt  you  :  and  this  diftraCtioq  is  fometirnes  the 
caufe,  fometirnes  the  pretence,  of  equally  negleCting 
them  all,  or,  at  leaft,  of  facrificing  the  greater  to  the 
leffer. 

Hence  arife  fo  many  inconfiffent  characters,  and 
fuch  frequent  inflances  of  partial  and  divided  good- 
nefs,  as  we  find  in  the  world  ;  appearances  of  gene- 
rofity  without  juftice,  honour  without  truth,  probity 
to  men  without  reverence  of  God.  He  who  con¬ 
ducts  his  affairs  with  method  and  regularity,  meets 
every  duty  in  its  proper  place,  and  afligns  it  its  due 
rank.  But  where  there  is  no  order  in  conduCt,  there 
can  be  no  uniformity  in  character.  The  natural 
connexion  and  arrangement  of  duties  are  loft.  If 
virtue  appear  at  all,  it  will  only  be  in  fits  and  ftarts. 
The  authority  of  confcience  may  occafionally  oper¬ 
ate,  when  our  fituation  affords  it  room  for  exertion. 
But  in  other  circumftances  of  equal  importance, 
every  moral  fentiment  will  be  overpowered  by  the 

tumultuous 
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tumultuous  buftle  of  worldly  affairs.  Fretfulnefs  of 
temper,  too,  will  generally  characterize  thofe  who 
are  negligent  of  order.  The  hurry  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  embarraffments  with  which  they  are 
iurrounded,  keep  their  fpirits  in  perpetual  ferment. 
Conflicting  with  difficulties  which  they  are  unable 
to  overcome,  confcious  of  their  own  mifconduCt,  but 
afhamed  to  confefs  it,  they  are  engaged  in  many  a 
lecret  ftruggle  ;  and  the  uneafinefs  which  they  fuf- 
fer  within,  recoils  in  bad  humour  on  all  who  are 
around  them.  Hence  the  wretched  refources  to 
which,  at  laft,  they  are  obliged  to  fly,  in  order  to 
quiet  their  cares.  In  defpair  of  being  able  to  un¬ 
ravel  what  they  have  fuffered  to  become  fo  per¬ 
plexed,  they  fometimes  fmk  into  fupine  indolence, 
fometimes  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  intem¬ 
perance  and  loofe  pleafure  ;  by  either  of  which  they 
aggravate  their  guilt,  and  accelerate  their  ruin.  To 
the  end  that  order  may  be  maintained  in  your  af¬ 
fairs,  it  is  neceffary, 

II.  T  hat  you  attend  to  order  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  your  time.  Time  you  ought  to  confider  as 
a  facred  truft  committed  to  you  by  God,  of  which 
you  are  now  the  depofitories,  and  are  to  render  ac¬ 
count  at  the  laft.  That  portion  of  it  which  he  has 
allotted  you,  is  intended  partly  for  the  concerns  of 
this  world,  partly  for  thofe  of  the  next.  Let  each 
of  thefe  occupy,  in  the  diftribution  of  your  time, 
that  fpace  which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Let  not 
the  hours  of  hofpitality  and  pleafure  interfere  with 
the  difcharge  of  your  neceffary  affairs  ;  and  let  not 
what  you  call  neceffary  affairs,  encroach  upon  the 
time  which  is  due  to  devotion,  To  every  thing 
there  is  a  feafony  and  a  time  for  every  purpofe  under 
the  heaven If  you  delay  till  tomorrow  what  ought 

to 
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to  be  done  to  day,  you  overcharge  the  morrow  with 
a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it.  You  load  the 
wheels  of  time,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  you 
along  fmoothly.  He  who  every  morning  plans  the 
tranlaftions  of  the  day,  and  follows  out  that  plan, 
carries  on  a  thread  which  will  guide  him  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  mod  buly  life.  The  orderly 
arrangement  of  his  time  is  like  a  ray  of  light  which 
darts  itfelf  through  all  his  affairs.  But  where  no 
plan  is  laid,  where  the  difpofal  of  time  is  furrender- 
ed  merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents,  all  things  lie 
huddled  together  in  one  chaos,  which  admits  nei¬ 
ther  of  diftribution  nor  review. 

The  firft  requifite  for  introducing  order  into  the 
management  of  time,  is  to  be  impreffed  with  a  juit 
fenfe  of  its  value.  Confider  well  how  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  it,  and  how  faff  it  flies  away.  The 
bulk  of  men  are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  in- 
confifterit  than  in  their  appreciation  of  time.  When 
they  think  of  it  as  the  meafure  of  their  continuance 
on  earth,  they  highly  prize  it,  and  with  the  greateff 
anxiety  feek  to  lengthen  it  out.  But  when  they 
view  it  in  feparate  parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it  in 
contempt,  and  fquander  it  with  inconfiderate 
profufion.  While  they  complain  that  life  is  fhort, 
they  are  often  wifhing  its  different  periods  at  an 
end.  Covetous  of  every  other  poffeflion,  of  time 
only  they  are  prodigal.  They  allow  every  idle  man 
to  be  mailer  of  this  property,  and  make  every  friv¬ 
olous  occupation  welcome  that  can  help  them  to 
confume  it.  Among  thole  who  are  fo  carelefs  of 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  expetled  that  order  fhould  be 
obferved  in  its  diftribution.  *  But,  by  this  fatal  neg- 
le£t,  how  many  materials  of  fevere  and  lading  re¬ 
gret  are  they  laying  up  in  ftore  for  themfelvcs  ! 
The  time  which  they  fuff'er  to  pafs  away  in  the 
midft  of  confufion,  bitter  repentance  feeks  after¬ 
wards 
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wards  in  vain  to  recal.  What  was  omitted  to  be 
done  at  its  proper  moment,  arifes  to  be  the  torment 
of  tome  future  feafon.  Manhood  is  difgraced  by 
the  confequences  of  neglefted  youth.  Old  age, 
oppreffed  by  cares  that  belonged  to  a  former  period, 
labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own.  At  the  clofe 
of  life,  the  dying  man  beholds  with  anguifh  that  his 
days  are  finifhing,  when  his  preparation  for  eterni¬ 
ty  is  hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  efFefls  of  a 
disorderly  wafte  of  time,  through  not  attending  to 
its  value.  Every  thing  in  the  life  of  fuch  perfons 
is  mifplaced.  Nothing  is  performed  aright,  from 
not  being  performed  in  due  feafon. 

But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  diftribution  of  his 
time,  takes  the  proper  method  of  efcaping  thofe  ma¬ 
nifold  evils.  He  is  juftly  faid  to  redeem  the  timem 
By  proper  management  he  prolongs  it.  He  lives 
much  in  little  fpace  ;  more  in  a  few  years  than 
others  do  in  many.  He  can  live  to  God  and  his 
own  foul,  and  at  the  fame  time  attend  to  all  the 
lawful  interefts  of  the  prefent  world.  He  looks 
back  on  the  paft,  and  provides  for  the  future.  He 
catches  and  arrefts  the  hours  as  they  fly.  They 
are  marked  down  for  ufeful  purpofes,  and  their  me¬ 
mory  remains.  Whereas  thofe  hours  fleet  by  the 
rnan  of  confufion  like  a  fhadow.  His  days  and 
years  are  either  blanks  of  which  he  has  no  refem- 
biance,  or  they  are  filled  up  with  fuch  a  confufed 
and  irregular  fucceffion  of  unfinifhed  tranfaffions, 
that  though  he  remembers  he  has  been  bufy,  yet  he 
can  pqve  no  account  of  the  bufinefs  which  has  em- 
ployed  him.  Of  him,  more  than  of  any  other,  it 
may  with  juflice  be  pronounced,  that  he  walketh  in 
a  vain  fhew  ;  he  is  difquieted  in  vain . 
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III.  I  ntroduce  order  into  the  management  of 
your  fortune.  Whatever  it  be,  let  the  adrniniflra- 
tion  of  it  proceed  with  method  and  economy.  From 
time  to  time  examine  your  fituation  ;  and  propor¬ 
tion  your  expenfe  to  your  growing  or  diminifhing 
revenue.  Provide  what  is  neceffary,  before  you  in¬ 
dulge  in  what  is  fuperfluous.  Study  to  dojuftice 
to  all  with  whom  you  deal,  before  you  affeft  the 
praife  of  liberality.  In  a  word,  fix  (uch  a  plan  of 
living  as  you  find  that  your  circum fiances  will  fair¬ 
ly  admit,  and  adhere  to  it  invariably  again  ft  every 
temptation  to  improper  excels. 

No  admonition  re(pe£ling  morals  is  more  nccef- 
fary  than  this  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  an  age 
manifeftly  diflinguifhed  by  a  propen  lily  to  thought- 
lefs  profufion  ;  wherein  all  the  different  ranks  of 
men  are  obferved  to  prefs  with  forward  iTamtv  on 
thofe  who  are  above  them  ;  to  vie  with  their  fupe- 
riours  in  every  mode  of  luxury  and  oflentation  ; 
and  to  feek  no  farther  argument  for  juflifying  ex¬ 
travagance,  than  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  and  the 
fuppofed  neceffity  of  living  like  others  around  them. 
This  turn  of  mind  begets  contempt  for  fober  and 
orderly  plans  of  life.  It  overthrows  all  regard  to 
domeflic  concerns  and  duties.  It  pufhes  men  on 
to  hazardous  and  vifionary  fchemes  of  gain  ;  and 
unfortunately  unites  the  two  extremes,  of  grafping 
with  1  apacioufnefs,  and  of  fquandenng  with  profu-. 
lion.  In  the  midft  of  fuch  diforder,  no  profpenty 
can  be  of  long  continuance.  While  confu- 
fion  glows  upon  men’s  affairs,  and  prodigality  at 
the  fame  time  wafles  their  fubftance,  poverty  makes 
its  advances  like  an  armed  man .  They  tremble  at 
the  view  of  the  approaching  evil  ;  but  have  loft  the 
force  of  mind  to  make  provifion  againft  it.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  move  in  a  round  of  fociety  and  pleafures 
dilproportioned  to  their  condition,  they  are  unable 
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to  break  through  the  enchantments  of  habit  ;  and 
with  their  eyes  open  fink  into  the  gulph  which  is 
before  them.  Poverty  enforces  dependance;  and 
dependance  increafes  corruption.  Neceflity  firfl 
betrays  them  into  mean  compliances  ;  next,  impels 
them  to  open  crimes  ;  and  beginning  with  oflenta- 
tion  and  extravagance,  they  end  in  infamy  and  guilt. 
Such  are  the  conlequences  of  neglefting  order  in 
our  worldly  circum fiances.  Such  is  the  circle  in 

which  the  profufe  and  the  diffolute  dab y  run. - 

To  what  caufe,  lb  much  as  to  the  want  of  order, 
can  we  attribute  thofe  fcenes  of  diftrefs  which  fo 
frequently  excite  our  pity  ;  families  that  once  were 
flourifhing  reduced  to  ruin ;  and  the  melancholy 
widow  and  neglected  orphan  thrown  forth,  friend- 
iefs,  upon  the  world  ?  What  caufe  has  been  more 
fruitful  in  engendering  thofe  atrocious  crimes  which 
fill  fociety  with  difquiet  and  terrour  ;  in  training 
the  gamefler  to  fraud,  the  robber  to  violence,  and 
even  the  alfaffin  to  blood  ? 

Be  allured,  then,  that  order,  frugality,  and  econ¬ 
omy,  are  the  necelfary  fupports  of  every  perfonal 
and  private  virtue.  How  humble  foever  thefe  qual¬ 
ities  may  appear  to  fome,  they  are,  neverthelefs, 
the  balls  on  which  liberty,  independence,  and  true 
honour,  muff  rife.  He  who  has  the  fteadinefs  to 
arrange  his  affairs  with  method  and  regularity,  and 
to  conduft  his  train  of  life  agreeably  to  his  circum- 
flances,  can  be  mailer  of  himfelf  in  every  fituation 
into  which  he  may  be  thrown.  He  is  under  no 
neceffity  to  flatter  or  to  lie,  to  {loop  to  what  is  mean, 
or  to  commit  what  is  criminal.  But  he  who  wants 
that  firmnels  of  mind  which  the  obfervance  of  order 
requires,  is  held  in  bondage  to  the  world  ;  he  can 
neither  a 61  hkpart  with  courage  as  a  man,  nor  with 
fidelity  as  a  Chriflian.  From  the  moment  you 
have  allowed  yourfelves  to  pals  the  line  of  econo- 
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my,  arid  to  live  beyond  y our  fortune,  you  have  en¬ 
tered  on  the  path  of  danger.  Precipices  furround 
you  on  all  fides.  Every  ftep  which  you  take  may 
lead  to  mi  (chiefs,  that,  as  yet,  lie  hidden  ;  and  to 
crimes  that  will  end  in  your  everlaftirig  perdition. 

IV.  Observe  order  in  your  amufements;  that 
is,  allow  them  no  more  than  their  proper  place  - 
fludy  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds  ;  mingle 
them  in  a  temperate  fuccdhon  with  ferious  duties, 
and  the  higher  bufinefs  of  life .  Human  life  can¬ 
not  proceed  to  advantage  without  lome  meafure  of 
relaxation  and  entertainment.  We  require  relief 
from  care.  We  are  not  formed  for  a  perpetual 
flretch  of  ferious  thought.  By  too  intenfe  and  con¬ 
tinued  application,  our  feeble  powers  would  foon 
be  worn  out.  At  the  fame  time,  from  our  propen- 
Cty  to  eafeand  pleafure,  amufement  proves,  among 
all  ranks  of  men,  the  moft  dangerous  foe  to  order. 
For  it  tends  incefiantly  to  ufurp  and  encroach,  to 
widen  its  territories,  to  thruft  itfelf  into  the  place  of 
more  important  concerns,  and  thereby  to  difturb 
and  countera£i  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  One 
frivolous  amufement  indulged  out  of  feafon,  will 
often  carry  perplexity  and  confufion  through  a 
long  fucceffion  of  affairs. 

Amufemerits,  therefore,  though  they  be  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  kind,  require  heady  government,  to  keep 
them  within  a  due  and  limited  province.  But  fuch'* 
as  are  of  an  irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to 
be  governed,  but  to  be  banifhed  from  every  order¬ 
ly  fociety.  As  foon  as  a  man  feeks  his  happinefs 
from  the  gaming  table,  the  midnight  revel,  and  the 
other  haunts  of  licentioufnefs,  confufion  feizes  up¬ 
on  him  as  its  own.  d  here  will  no  longer  be  order 
in  his  family,  nor  order  in  his  affairs,  nor  order  in 
bis  time.  The  moft  important  concerns  of  life  are 
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abandoned.  Even  the  order  of  nature  is  by  fuch 
perfons  inverted  ;  night  is  changed  into  day,  and 
day  into  night.  Chara£ler,  honour,  and  intereft 
itielf,  are  trampled  under  foot.  You  may  with  cer¬ 
tainty  prognoflicate  the  ruin  of  thefe  men  to  be 
jult  at  hand.  Diforder,  arifen  to  its  height,  has 
nearly  accomplifhed  its  work.  The  fpots  of  death 
are  upon  them.  Let  every  one  who  would  efcape 
the  peftilential  contagion  fly  with  hafte  from  their 
company. 

V.  Preserve  order  in  the  arrangement  of  your 
fociety ;  that  is,  entangle  not  yourfelves  in  a  per¬ 
petual  and  promifeuous  crowd  ;  felett  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  propriety  thole  with  whom  you  chufe  to 
aflociate  ;  let  company  and  retreat  fucceed  each 
other  at  meafured  intervals.  There  can  be  no  or¬ 
der  in  his  life  who  alots  not  a  due  fhare  of  his  time 
to  retirement  and  refleftion.  He  can  neither  pru¬ 
dently  arrange  his  temporal  affairs,  nor  properly 
attend  to  his  fpiritual  interefts,  He  lives  not  to 
himfelf,  but  to  the  world.  By  continual  diflipa- 
tion,  he  is  rendered  giddy  and  thoughtlefs.  He 
unavoidably  contra&s  from  the  world  that  fpirit  of 
diforder  and  confufion  which  is  lo  prevalent  in  it. 

It  is  not  a  (Efficient  prefervative  againft  this  evil, 
that  the  circles  of  fociety  in  which  you  are  engaged 
are  not  of  a  libertine  and  vicious  kind.  If  they 
withdraw  you  from  that  attention  to  yourfelves,  and 
your  domeflic  concerns,  which  becomes  a  good  man, 
they  are  fubverfiye  of  order,  and  inconfiffent  with 
duty.  What  is  innocent  in  itfelf,  degenerates  into 
guilt  from  being  cairied  to  excefs  ;  an  idle,  trifling 
fociety  is  near  akin  to  fuch  as  is  corrupting  :  One 
of  the  firft  principles  of  order  is,  to  learn  to  be  hap¬ 
py  at  home.  It  is  in  domeflic  retreat  that  every 
wife  and  virtuous  man  finds  his  chief  fatisfaftion* 
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It  is  there  he  forms  the  plans  which  regulate  his 
public  condufl.  He  who  knows  not  how  to  enjoy 
himlelf  when  alone,  can  never  be  long  happy 
abroad.  To  this  vacant  mind,  company  may 
afford  a  temporary  relief  ;  but  when  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  bimfelf,  he  will  be  lo  much  more  opprelfed 
and  languid.  Whereas,  by  a  due  mixture  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  life,  we  keep  free  from  the  fnares  of 
both,  and  enjoy  each  to  greater  advantage. 

When  we  review  thofe  different  parts  of  behav¬ 
iour  to  which  I  have  fhewn  that  order  is  effential 
jt  mull  neceffarily  occur  to  you,  that  they  are  all 
mutually  connected,  and  hang  upon  each  other. 
Throughout  your  affairs,  your  time,  your  expenfe, 
your  amufements,  your  fociety,  the  principle  of 
order  muff  be  equally  carried,  if  you  expeft  to 
reap  any  of  its  happy  fruits,  for  if  into  ant  one 
of  thofe  great  departments  of  life  you  buffer  difor¬ 
der  to  enter,  it  will  fpread  through  all  the  reft.  In 
vain,  for  inftance,  you  purpofe  to  be  orderly  in  the 
conduct  of  your  affairs,  if  you  be  irregular  in  the 
diftribution  of  your  time.  In  vain  vou  attempt  to 
regulate  your  expenfe,  if  into  your  amufements,  or 
your  fociety,  diforder  has  crept.  You  have  admit¬ 
ted  a  principle  of  confufion  which  will  defeat  all 
your  plans  ;  and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you 
fought  to  arrange.  Uniformity  is  above  all  things 
neceffary  to  order.  If  you  defire  that  any  thin* 
fliould  proceed  according  to  method  and  rule,  let 
dll  things^  as  the  text  exhorts,  be  done  m  order . 

I  muff  alfo  admonifh  you,  that  in  fmall  as  well 
as  in  great  affairs,  a  due  regard  to  order  is  requifite. 

I  mean  not  that  you  ought  to  look  on  thofe  mil 
nute  attentions  which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous 
minds,  as  connefled  either  with  virtue  or  wifdom 
But  I  exhort  you  to  remember,  that  diforder,  like 
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other  immoralities,  frequently  takes  rife  from  in- 
conficlerable  beginnings.  They  who,  in  the  leffer 
£ran  factions  of  life,  are  totally  negligent  of  rule,  will 
be  in  hazard  of  extending  that  negligence,  by  de¬ 
grees,  to  luch  affaus  and  duties  as  will  render  them 
criminal.  Remilfnefs  grows  on  all  who  ftudy  not 
to  guard  again  ft  it  ;  and  it  is  only  by  frequent  exer- 
cife  that  the  habits  of  order  and  punctuality  can  be 
thoroughly  confirmed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  great  importance 
of  this  principle  to  moral  and  religious  condu6t 
muft  already  be  evident.  Let  us,  however,  con¬ 
clude,  with  taking  a  fummary  view  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  attend  it. 

Firft,  the  obfervance  of  order  ferves  to  corre£t 
that  negligence  which  makes  you  omit  fome  duties, 
and  that  hurry  and  precipitancy  which  make  you 
perform  others  imperfe&ly.  Your  attention  is 
thereby  dire£ted  to  its  proper  ohjefts.  You  follow' 
the  ftrait  path  which  Providence  has  pointed  out 
to  man  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  all  the  different  hu- 
finefs  of  life  prefents  itfelf  regularly  to  him  on  eve¬ 
ry  fide.  God  and  man,  time  and  eternity,  poffefs 
their  proper  ftations,  arife  in  fucceffion  to  his  view, 
and  attrafil  his  care.  Whereas  he  who  runs  on  in 
a  diforderly  courfe,  fpeedily  involves  himfelf  in  a 
labyrinth,  where  he  is  furrounded  with  intricacy 
and  darknefs.  The  crooked  paths  into  which  he 
ftrikes,  turn  him  afide  from  the  proper  line  of  hu¬ 
man  purluit  ;  hide  from  his  fight  the  objefts  which 
he  ought  chiefly  to  regard,  and  bring  others  under 
his  view,  which  ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  diftra£t  and 
miflead  hirn. 

Next,  by  attending  to  order,  you  avoid  idlenefs, 
that  mod  fruitful  fource  of  crimes  and  evils.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  a  plan,  meeting  every  thing  in  its  own 
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place,  you  conflantly  find  innocent  and  ufeful  em- 
ployment  for  time.  You  are  never  at  a  lofs  how 
to  difpofe  of  your  hours,  or  to  fill  up  life  agreeably. 
In  the  courle  of  human  a£tion,  there  are  two  ex¬ 
tremes  equally  dangerous  to  virtue  ;  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  affairs,  and  the  total  want  of  them.  The 
man  of  order  Hands  in  the  middle  between  thefe 
two  extremes,  and  buffers  from  neither.  He  is  oc¬ 
cupied,  but  not  oppreffed.  Whereas  the  diforder- 
ly,  overloading  one  part  of  time,  and  leaving  ano¬ 
ther  vacant,  are  at  one  period  overwhelmed  with 
bufinefs,  and  at  another,  either  idle  through  want 
of  employment,  or  indolent  through  perplexity. 
Thofe  feafons  of  indolence  and  idlenefs,  which  re¬ 
cur  fo  often  in  their  life,  are  their  moff  dangerous 
moments*  The  mind,  unhappy  in  its  fituation, 
and  clinging  to  every  objeft  which  can  occupy  or 
amufe  it,  is  then  apteft  to  throw  itfelf  into  the  arms 
of  every  vice  and  every  folly. 

Farther,  by  the  prefervation  of  order,,  you  check 
inconftancy  and  levity.  Fickle  by  nature  is  the 
human  heart.  It  is  fond  of  change  ;  and  perpet¬ 
ually  tends  to  Hart  afide  from  the  flraight  line  of 
conduft.  Hence  arifes  the  propriety  of  bringing 
ourfelves  under  fubje&ion  to  method  and  rule^ 
whicn,  though  at  firft  it  may  prove  conftraining, 
yet  by  degrees,  and  from  the  experience  of  its  hap¬ 
py  cffefts,  becomes  natural  and  agreeable.  It  rec¬ 
tifies  thofe  irregularities  of  temper  and  manners  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  caprice  ;  and  which  are 
diflinguifhing  charafteriflics  of  a  diforderly  mind. 
It  is  the  parent  of  fleadinefs  of  condu£t.  It  forms 
confiftency  of  chara6Iei\  It  is  the  ground  of  all 
the  confidence  we  repofe  in  one  another.  For,  the 
diforderly  we  know  norwhere  to  find.  In  him' on¬ 
ly  can  we  place  any  truft  who  is  uniform  and  regu¬ 
lar  ;  who  lives  by  principle,  not  by  humour  ;  who 
upon  apian,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 
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The  advantages  of  order  hitherto  mentioned  be¬ 
long  to  reftitude  of  conduft.  Confider  alfo  how 
important  it  is  to  your  felf  enjoyment  and  felicity. 
Older  is  the  fource  of  peace  ;  and  peace  is  the 
higheft  of  all  temporal  bleffings.  Order  is  indeed 
the  only  region  in  which  tranquillity  dwells.  The 
very  mention  of  conlulion  imports  difturbance  and 
vexation.  Is  it  poffible  for  that  man  to  be  hap¬ 
py,  who  cannot  look  into  the  ftate  of  his  affairs,  or 
the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  without  difcerning  all  to 
be  embroiled  ;  who  is  either  in  the  midflof  remorfe 
for  what  he  has  neg!e£led  to  do,  or  in  the  midft  of 
hurry  to  overtake  what  he  finds,  too  late,  was  ne- 
eefiary  to  have  been  done?  Such  as  live  according 
to  order  may  be  compared  to  the  ceieftial  bodies 
which  move  in  regular  courfes,  and  by  Rated  laws  ; 
whole  influence  is  beneficent;  whofe  operations  are 
quiet  and  tranquil.  The  disorderly  refemhle  thofe 
tumultuous  elements  on  earth,  which,  by  fudden 
and  violent  irruptions,  difturbthe  courfe  of  nature. 
By  mifmanagement  of  affairs,  by  excefs  in  expenfe, 
by  irregularity  in  the  indulgence  of  company  and 
amufement,  they  are  perpetually  creating  molefta- 
tion  both  to  themfelves  and  others.  They  depart 
from  their  road  to  feek  pleafure  ;  and  inflead  of  it, 
they  every  where  raife  up  forrows.  Being  always 
found  out  of  their  proper  place,  they  of  courfe  in¬ 
terfere  and  jar  with  others*  The  diforders  which 
they  raife  never  fail  to  fpread  beyond  their  own 
line,  and  to  involve  many  in  confufion  and  difirefs; 
whence  they  neceffarily  become  the  authors  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  contention,  of  difcord  and  enmity. 
Whe  reas  order  is  the  foundation  of  union.  It  al¬ 
lows  every  man  to  carry  on  his  own  affairs  without 
difturbing  his  neighbour.  It  is  the  golden  chain, 
which  holds  together  the  focieties  of  men  in  friend- 
Chip  and  peace. 
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In  fine,  the  man  of  order  is  connected  with  all 
the  higher  powers  and  principles  in  the  univerfe. 
He  is  the  follower  of  God.  He  walks  with  him, 
and  a£ts  upon  his  plan.  His  charadler  is  formed 
on  the  fpirit  which  religion  breathes.  For  religion 
in  general,  and  the  religion  of  Chi  if!  in  particular, 
may  be  called  the  great  difcipline  of  order.  To 
walk  fmfully ,  and  to  walk  diforderly ,  are  fynonimous 
terms  in  Scripture.  From  fuch  as  walk  diforderly 
we  are  commanded,  in  the.  name  oj  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chnjly  to  withdraw  ourfelves *.  The  kingdom  of 
Satan  is  t{ie.  reign  of  di (order  and  darkneis.  To 
reftore  order  among  the  works  of  God,  was  the  end 
for  which  the  Son  of  God  defcended  to  the  earth. 
He  requires  order  to  be  observed  in  his  church. 
H  is  undertaking  is  to  be  confummated  in  that  per- 
fe£t  order  which  he  fhall  introduce  at  the  lad  day. 
In  the  new  earth  and  the  new  heavens ,  undifturbed 
order  fhall  forever  prevail  among  the  fpirirs  of  the 
juft  made  perfect  ;  and  whatever  farther  prepara¬ 
tion  may  be  requifite  for  our  being  admitted  to 
join  their  fociety,  it  is  certain  that  we  fhall  never 
{hare  in  it,  unlefs  we  make  it  now  our  fludy  to  do 
all  things  decently ,  and  m  order . 

*  2  The  AT.  iii.  60 
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Oil  the  Government  of  the  Heart 


PROVERBS,  iv.  23. 

Keep  thy  heart  with,  all  diligence  :  for  out  of  it 

are  the  ijfues  oj  life . 

.  t 

M  O  NF  O  the  many  wile  counfels  given 
by  this  in fpired  writer,  there  is  none  which  deferves 
greater  regard  than  that  contained  in  the  text.  Its 
importance,  however,  is  too  feldorrt  perceived  by 
the  generality  of  men.  They  are  apt  to  confider 
the  regulation  of  external  conduft  as  the  chief  ob~ 
jeft  of  religion.  If  they  can  aft  their  part  with  de¬ 
cency,  and  maintain  a  fair  character,  they  conceive 
their  duty  to  be  fulfilled.  What  paffes  in  the  mean 
time  within  their  mind,  they  fuppofe  to  be  of  no 
great  confequence,  either  to  themfelves,  or  to  the 
world.  In  oppofition  to  this  dangerous  plan  of 
morality,  the  wife  man  exhorts  us  to  keep  the  heart ; 
that  is,  to  attend  not  only  to  our  aftions,  but  to  our 
thoughts  and  defires ;  and  to  keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence ,  that  is,  with  fedulous  and  unremitting 
care  ;  for  which  he  affigns  this  reafon,  that,  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  if ues  of  life. — In  difcourfing  on 
this  fubjeft  I  purpofe  to  confider,  feparately,  the 
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government  of  the  thoughts,  of  the  paftions,  and  of 
the  temper.  But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe, 
let  us  begin  with  enquiring,  in  what  ienle  the  iffues 
of  life  are  faid  to  be  out  oj  the  heart  ;  that  we  may 
dilcern  the  force  of  the  argument  which  ihe  text 
fuggefts,  to  recommend  this  great  duty  of  keeping 
the  heart . 

The  ijfues  oj  life  are  juftly  faid  to  be  out  of  the 
heart,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  the  heart  is  what  deter¬ 
mines  our  moral  character,  and  what  forms  our 
chief happinefs  or  milery. 

Firft,  It  is  the  hate  of  the  heart  which  deter¬ 
mines  our  moral  charadter.  The  tenor  of  our  ac¬ 
tions  will  always  correlpond  to  the  difpofitions  that 
prevail  within.  To  diffemble,  or  to  fupprefs  them, 
is  a  fruitlefs  attempt.  In  fpite  of  our  efforts,  they 
will  perpetually  break  forth  in  our  behaviour.  On 
whatever  fide  the  weight  of  inclination  hangs,  it 
will  draw  the  oradlice  after  it.  in  vain  therefore 

x 

you  fiudy  to  preferve  your  hands  clean,  unleis  you 
refolve,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  your  heart  pure. 
Make  the  tree  good ,  as  our  Saviour  diredts,  and  then 
its  fruits  will  be  good  alfo .  For  out  oj  the  heart  pro¬ 
ceed  not  only  evil  thoughts ,  but  murders ,  adulteries , 
fornications,  theft ,  falfe  witnefs ,  blafphemies *.  If 
that  fountain  be  once  poifoned,  you  can  never  ex- 
pedt  that  falubrious  ftreams  will  flow  from  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  their  courfe,  they  wrill 
carry  the  taint  of  the  parent  fpring. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  its  influence  on  exter¬ 
nal  adiion  that  the  importance  of  the  heart  to  our 
moral  charadier  arifes.  Independent  of  all  adliom 
it  is,  in  truth,  the  fiate  of  the  heart  itfelf  which  forms 
our  charadier  in  the  fight  of  God.  With  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  adiions  mu  ft  ever  hold  the  chief  rank 
^ecaufe,  by  thefe  only  we  can  judge  of  one  another* 

fay 
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by  there  we  effed  each  other’s  welfare  ;  and  there- 
fore  to  thefe  alone,  the  regulation  of  human  law  ex¬ 
tends  But  in  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being,  to 
whom  our  whole  internal  frame  is  unconvered,  dif- 
politions  hold  the  place  of  aftions  ;  and  it  is  not  fo 
much  what  we  perform,  as  the  motive  which  moves 
us  to  performance,  that  conftitutes  us  good  or  evil 
in  his  fight.  Even  among  men,  the  morality  of  ac¬ 
tions  is  eftimated  by  the  principle  from  which  they 
are  judged  to  proceed  ;  and  fuch  as  the  principle  is, 
fuch  is  the  man  accounted  to  be.  One,  for  inllance* 
may  fpend  much  of  his  fortune  in  charitable  aflions; 
and  yet,  if  he  is  believed  to  be  influenced  by  mere 
o  dentation,  he  is  deemed  not  charitable,  but  vain. 
He  may  labour  unweariedly  to  ferve  the  public  ; 
but  if  he  is  prompted  by  the  defire  of  rifing  into 
power,  he  is  held  not  public  fpirited,  but  ambitious : 
And  if  he  bellows  a  benefit,  purely  that  he  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  greater  in  return,  no  man  would  reckon  him 
generous,  but  felfifh  and  interelled.  If  reafon  thus 
clearly  teaches  us  to  eflimate  the  value  of  a£lions  by 
the  difpofitions  which  give  them  birth,  it  is  an  obvL 
ous  conclufion,  that,  according  to  thofe  difpofitions* 
we  are  all  ranked  and  claffed  by  him  who  feeth  into 
every  heart.  I  he  ratification  of  our1  principles  of 
a  tion  is  the  primary  objet  of  religious  difcipline  $ 
and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  more  or  lefs  advanced, 
we  are  more  or  lefs  religious.  Accordingly,  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  heart  is  every  where  reprefented 
in  the  Gofpel  as  the  mod  elfential  requifite  in  the 
character  of  a  Chriflian. 

Secondly,  The  Hate  of  the  heart  not  only  de« 
termines  our  moral  charater,  but  forms  our  princi- 
pal  happinefs  or  mifery.  External  fituations  of  for¬ 
tune  are  no  farther  of  confequence,  than  as  they 
operate  on  the  heart  ;  and  their  operation  there,  is 
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far  from  correfponding  to  the  degree  of  worldly 
profperity  or  adverhty.  If,  from  any  internal  caufe, 
a  man’s  peace  ot  mind  be  diRurbed,  in  vain  you 
load  him  with  all  the  honours  or  riches  winch  the 
world  can  beRow.  They  remain  without,  like 
things  at  a  diRancefrom  him.  They  reach  not  the 
fource  of  enjoyment.  Dilcompoled  thoughts,  agi¬ 
tated  paflions,  and  a  ruffled  temper,  pdilon  every 
ingredient  of  pleafure  wrhich  the  world  holds  out  ; 
and  overcaR  every  objedfc  which  prelents  itlcll,  with 
a  melancholy  gloom.  In  order  to  acquire  a  capa¬ 
city  of  happinels,  it  muR  be  our  firR  Rudy  to  redtify 
fuch  inward  diforders.  Whatever  dilcipline  tends 
to  accomplith  this  purpofe,  is  of  greater  importance 
to  man,  than  the  acquilition  ol  the  advantages  of 
fortune.  Thefe  are  precarious,  and  doubtful  in 
their  efFedt  :  internal  tranquillity  is  a  certain  good. 
Thefe  are  only  means  ;  but  that  is  the  end.  Thefe 
are  no  more  than  inRruments  of  fatisfacfion  ;  that., 
is  fatisfadlion  itfelf. 

JuRly  it  is  laid  by  the  Wife  Man,  that  he  who 
hath  no  rule  over  his  fpirit ,  is  like  a  city  that 
is  broken  down  and  without  walls*.  All  is  waRe  ; 
all  is  in  djforder  and  ruins  within  him.  He  pof- 
feffes  no  defence  againR  dangers  of  any  fort.  He 
lies  open  to  every  infurrediion  of  ill  humour,  and 
every  invafion  of  diRrefs.  Whereas  he  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  regulating  his  mind,  is  making  provifion 
againR  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  is  ere&ing  a 
fortrefs  into  which,  in  the  day  of  danger,  he  can 
retreat  with  fafety.  And  hence,  amidfl  thofe  en¬ 
deavours  to  fecure  happinefs  which  inceffantly  em¬ 
ploy  the  life  of  man,  the  careful  regulation,  or  the 
improvident  negledt  of  the  inward  frame,  forms  the 
chief  diRindtion  between  wifdom  and  folly. 
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Thus  it  appears  with  how  much  propriety  the 
ijfues  of  life  are  faid  to  be  out  of  the  heart.  Here 
n(e  thole  great  fprings  of  hu.nan  conduH  whence 
the  main  currents  flow  of  our  virtue,  or  our  vice  - 
of  our  happinefs,  or  our  mifery.  Befides  this  powl 
eriul  argument  for  keeping  the  heart  with  all  dili¬ 
gence,  I  muff  mention  another  important  confider- 
ation  taken  from  the  prefent  fcate  of  human  nature. 
Think  what  your  heart  now  is,  and  what  mud  be 
the  confequence  of  remitting  your  vigilance  in 
watching  over  it.  With  too  much  juftice  it  is  faid 
in  fciipture,  to  be  deceitjul  above  all  things ,  and  defi- 
po  ately  wicked.  Its  bias  of  innate  corruption  gives 
it  a  perpetual  tendency  downwards  into  vice  and 
diford^i.  To  diicfd  and  impel  it  upwards,  requires 
a  conflant  effort.  Experience  may  convince  you, 
tnat  almofl  every  ctefire  has  a  propenfity  to  wander 
into  an  improper  direction  ;  that  every  paffion  tends 
to  excefs  ;  and  that  around  your  imagination  there 
perpetually  crowds  a  whole  fwarrn  of  vain  and  cor¬ 
rupting  thoughts.  After  all  the  care  that  can  be 
bellowed  by  the  bed  men  on  the  regulation  of  the 
heart,  it  frequently  baffles  their  efforts  to  keep  it 
under  proper  difcipline.  Into  what  univerfal  tu¬ 
mult  then  mud  it  rife,  if  no  vigilance  be  employed, 
and  no  government  be  exercifed  over  it  ?  Inatten¬ 
tion  and  remiffnefs  is  all  that  the  great  adverfary  of 
of  mankind  defires,  in  order  to  gain  full  advantage. 
While  you  fleep  he  fows  his  tares  in  the  field.  The 
houfe  which  he  finds  vacant  and  unguarded,  he 
prefently  garnifhes  xoith  evil fpirits. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  human  temper  is  to  becon- 
fidered  as  a  f'ydetn,  the  parts  of  which  have  a  mu¬ 
tual  dependence  on  each  other.  Introduce  difor- 
der  into  any  one  part,  and  you  derange  the  whole. 
Suffer  but  one  paffion  to  go  out  of  its  place,  or  to 
acquire  an  unnatural  force,  and  prefently  the  bal¬ 
ance 
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ance  of  the  foul  will  be  broken  ;  its  powers  will  jar 
among  themfelves,  and  their  operations  become  dif- 
cordant. — Keep  thy  hearty  thereforey  with  all  dili¬ 
gence  ;  for  all  thy  diligence  is  here  required.  And 
though  thine  own  keeping  alone  will  not  avail,  un- 
lefs  the  affiftance  of  a  higher  power  concur,  yet 
of  this  be  well  affured,  that  no  aid  from  heaven  is 
to  be  expe&ed,  if  thou  fhalt  neglect  to  exert  thyfelf 
in  performing  the  part  alfigned  thee. 

Having  now  fhewn  the  importance  of  exerci- 
fing  government  over  the  heart,  I  proceed  to  cori- 
fider  more  particularly  in  what  the  government 
con  fids,  as  it  refpedts  the  thoughts,  the  palfions, 
and  the  temper. 

I  begin  with  the  thoughts,  which  are  the  prime 
movers  of  the  whole  human  conduft.  All  that 
makes  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the 
employments  of  the  bufy,  the  enterprifes  of  the 
ambitious,  and  the  exploits  of  the  warlike,  the  viiv 
tues  which  form  the  happinefs,  and  the  crimes  which 
occafion  the  mifery  of  mankind,  originate  in  that 
filent  and  fecret  recefs  of  thought  which  is  hidden 
from  every  human  eye.  The  fecrecy  and  filence 
which  reign  there,  favour  the  prejudice  entertained 
by  too  many,  that  thought  is  exempted  from  all 
control.  Palfions,  they  perhaps  admit,  require 
government  and  reftraint,  becaufe  they  are  violent 
emotions,  and  difturb  fociety.  But  with  their 
thoughts,  they  plead,  no  one  is  concerned.  By 
thefe,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  bofom,  no  of¬ 
fence  can  be  given,  and  no  injury  committed.  To 
enjoy  unreftrained  the  full  range  of  imagination, 
appears  to  them  the  native  right  and  privilege  of 
man. 

Had  they  to  do  with  none  but  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  fuch  reafoning  might  be  fpecious.  But  they 

ought 
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ought  to  remember,  that  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  thoughts  bear  the  character  of  good  or  evil, 
as  much  as  actions  ;  and  that  they  are,  in  efpecial 
manner,  the  fubjefts  of  divine  jurifdiftion,  becaufe 
they  are  cognizable  at  no  other  tribunal.  The  mo¬ 
ral  regulation  of  our  thoughts,  is  the  particular  tefi 
of  our  reverence  for  God.  If  we  reftrain  our  paf- 
fions  from  breaking  forth  into  open  diforders,  while 
we  abandon  our  imagination  in  fecret  to  corruption, 
we  (how  that  virtue  refts  with  us  upon  regard  to 
men  ;  and  that  however  we  may  aft  a  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  with  propriety,  there  is  before  our  eyes  no  fear 
of  that  God  who  fcarcheth  the  hearty  and  requirtih 
truth  in  the  inward  parts , 

But,  even  abftrafting  from  this  awful  confidera- 
tion,  the  government  of  our  thoughts  muff  appear 
to  be  of  high  confequence,  from  their  direft  influ¬ 
ence  on  conduft.  It  is  plain,  that  thought  gives 
the  fir  ft  impulfe  to  every  principle  of  aftion.  Ac¬ 
tions  are,  in  truth,  no  other  than  thoughts  ripened 
into  confiftency  and  fubftance.  So  certain  is  this, 
that  to  judge  with  precifion  of  the  charafter  of  any 
man,  and  to  foretell  with  confidence  what  part  he  will 
aft,  no  more  were  requifite,  than  to  be  rendered  ca-» 
pable  of  viewing  the  current  of  thought  which  paffes 
mo  ft  frequently  within  him.  Though  by  fuch  a 
method  we  have  no  accefs  to  judge  of  one  another, 
yet  thus  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  judge  of  our- 
felves.  Each  of  us  by  impartially  ferutinizing  his 
indulged  and  favourite  thoughts,  may  difeover  the 
whole  fecret  of  his  real  charafter.  This  confidera- 
tion  alone  is  fufficient  to  (how,  of  what  importance 
the  government  of  thought  is  to  the  keeping  of  the 
heart. 

But  fuppofing  us  convinced  of  its  importance, 
a  queftion  may  arife,  How  far  it  is  within  our  power, 

and 
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and  in  what  degree  thoughts  are  fubje£t  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  will  P  It  is  plain  that  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  offspring  of  choice.  Often  they  are  in¬ 
evitably  irnpreffed  upon  the  mind  by  furrounding 
objetis.  Often  they  ftart  up,  as  of  themfelves, 
without  any  principle  of  introduflion  which  we 
are  able  to  trace.  As  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  liJleLhy  and  thou  canjl  not  tell  whence  it  com - 
ethy  nor  whither  it  goethy  equally  rapid  in  its 
tranfitions,  and  infcrutable  in  its  prog  refs,  is  the 
courle  of  thought.  Moving  along  a  train  of  con¬ 
nections  which  are  too  delicate  for  our  obfervation, 
it  defeats  all  endeavours  either  to  explore  or  to  flop 
its  path.  Hence  vain  and  fantaflic  imaginations 
fometimes  break  in  upon  the  mod  fettled  attention, 
and  difturb  even  the  devout  exercifes  of  pious 
minds.  Inftances  of  this  forUnufi  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  human  frailty.  They  are  misfortunes 
to  be  deplored,  rather  than  crimes  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed  ;  and  our  gracious  Creator,  who  knows  our  frame , 
and  remembers  we  are  dufy  will  not  be  fevere  in 
marking  e\rery  fuch  error  and  wandering  of  the 
mind*  But,  after  thefe  allowances  are  made,  flill 
there  remaine  much  fcope  for  the  proper  govern¬ 
ment  of  thought  ;  and  a  mnltitude  of  cafes  occur, 
in.  which  we  are  no  le(s  accountable  for  what  we 
think,  than  for  what  we  do. 

As,  firft,  when  the  introduction  of  any  train  of 
thought  depends  upon  ourfelves,  and  is  our  volun¬ 
tary  a£i  ;  by  turning  our  attention  towards  fuch 
objects,  awakening  fuch  paffions,or  engaging  in  fuch 
employments,  as  we  know  mu  ft  give  a  peculiar  de¬ 
termination  to  our  thoughts.  Next,  when  thoughts, 
by  whatever  accident  they  may  have  been  originally 
fuggefted,  are  indulged  with  deliberation  and  com¬ 
placency.  Though  the  mind  has  been  paffive  in 

their 
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their  reception,  and  therefore  free  from  blame  ;  yet* 
if  it  be  active  in  tneir  continuance,  the  guilt  be¬ 
comes  its  own.  I  hey  may  have  intruded  at  firft, 
like  unbidden  gucfts  ;  but  if,  when  entered,  they  are 
made  welcome,  and  kindly  entertained,  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  as  if  they  had  been  invited  from  the  begin- 
nrag.  If  we  be  thus  accountable  to  God  for 
thoughts  either  voluntarily  introduced,  or  deliber¬ 
ately  indulged,  we  are  no  lefs  fo,  in  the  laft  place, 
for  thofe  which  find  admittance  into  our  hearts  from 
lupine  negligence,  from  total  relaxation  of  attention, 
from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with  entire 
licenfe,  like  the  eyes  of  the  Jooly  towards  the  ends  of 
the  earth .  Our  minds  are,  in  this  cafe,  thrown  open 
to  folly  and  vanity.  They  are  proftituted  to  every 
evil  thing  which  pleafes  to  take  poffeffion.  The 
confequences  muft  all  be  charged  to  our  account ; 
and  in  vain  we  plead  excufe  from  human  infirmity. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  great  obje£t  at  which  we 
are  to  aim  in  governing  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the 
moft  effectual  meafures  for  preventing  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fuch  as  are  finful,  and  for  haftemng  their 
expulfion,  if  they  ihall  have  introduced  themfelves 
without  confent  of  the  will. 

But  when  we  defcend  into  our  breafts,  and  ex¬ 
amine  how  far  we  have  ftudied  to  keep  this  objeft 
in  view,  who  can  tell  how  oft  he  hath  offended?  In. 
no  article  of  religion  or  morals  are  men  more  culp¬ 
ably  remifs  than  in  the  unreftrained  indulgence  they 
give  to  fancy  ;  and  that  too,  for  moft  part  without 
remorfe.  Since  the  time  that  Reafon  began  to  ex¬ 
ert  her  powers,  Thought,  during  our  waking  hours* 
has  been  aftive  in  every  hreaft,  wdthout  a  moment’s 
fufpenfion  or  paufe.  The  current  of  ideas  has  been 
always  flowing.  The  wheels  of  the  foiritual  en- 
gine  have  circulated  with  perpetual  motion.  Let 
me  afk,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  inceffant  ac¬ 
tivity 
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dvity  with  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  ?  Of  the 
innumerable  hours  that  have  been  employed  in 
thought,  how  few  are  marked  with  any  permanent 
or  ufeful  effett  ?  How  many  have  either  paffed 
away  in  idle  dreams  ;  or  have  been  abandoned  to 
anxious  dilcontented  mufings,  to  unfocial  and  ma¬ 
lignant  paffions,  or  to  irregular  and  criminal  de¬ 
fires  ?  Had  I  power  to  lay  open  that  (lore  houfe  of 
iniquity  which  the  hearts  of  too  many  conceal ; 
could  I  draw  out  and  read  to  them  a  lift  of  all  the 
imaginations  they  have  deviled,  and  all  thepaftions 
they  have  indulged  in  lecret  ;  what  a  picture  of 
men  would  I  prefent  to  themfelves  !  What  crimes 
would  they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  fancy, 
which  to  their  moft  intimate  companions  they  durft 
not  reveal  ! 

Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts  to  be  in¬ 
nocently  employed,  they  too  commonly  fuller  them 
to  run  out  into  extravagant  imaginations,  and  chi¬ 
merical  plans  of  what  they  would  wilh  to  attain,  or 
chufe  to  be,  if  they  could  frame  the  cout  fe  of  things 
according  to  their  delire.  Though  fuch  employ¬ 
ments  of  fancy  come  not  under  the  fame  defcription 
with  thofe  which  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly 
unblameable  they  feldom  are.  Befides  the  wade 
of  time  which  they  occafion,  and  the  mifapplication 
which  they  indicate  of  thofe  intelle&ual  powers  that 
were  given  to  us  for  much  nobler  purpofes,  fuch 
romantic  fpeculations  lead  us  always  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  forbidden  regions.  They  place  us  on 
dangerous  ground.  They  are  for  the  mod  part 
conne&ed  with  fome  one  bad  paffion  ;  and  they  al¬ 
ways  nourilh  a  giddy  arid  frivolous  turn  of  thought. 
They  unfit  the  mind  for  applying  with  vigour  to 
rational  purfuits,  or  for  acquiefcing  in  fober  plans 
of  conduft.  From  that  ideal  world  in  which  it  al¬ 
lows  itfelf  to  dwell,  it  returns,  to  the  commerce  of 
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men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  fickly  and  tainted,  averfe 
from  difcharging  the  duties,  and  fometimes  disqual¬ 
ified  even  for  reiifhing  thepleafures  of  Ordinary  life. 
O  Jerusalem  !  wafi  thine  heart  from  wickednefs „ 
Hozv  long  fiail  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee*? 
• — In  order  to  guard  againft  all  fuch  corruptions 
and  abufes  of  thought  as  l  have  mentioned,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  attend  to  the  following  rules  : 

In  the  firft  place,  ftudy  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
attention  to  thought.  No  ftudy  is  more  import¬ 
ant  ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
habit  is  poflefTed,  fuch  commonly  is  the  degree  of 
intelledlua!  improvement.  It  is  the  power  of  atten¬ 
tion  which  in  a  great  meafure  diftinguifhes  the  wife 
and  the  great  from  the  vulgar  and  trifling  herd  of 
men.  The  latter  are  accuftomed  to  think,  or  rather 
to  dream,  without  knowing  the  fubjett  of  their 
thoughts.  In  their  unconnected  rovings,  they  pur¬ 
ine  no  end  ;  they  follow  no  track.  Every  thing 
floats  loofe  and  disjointed  on  the  furface  of  their 
mind  ;  like  leaves  Scattered  and  blown  about  on 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

In  order  to  lead  your  thoughts  into  any  ufeful 
direction,  your  firft  care  muft  be,  to  acquire  the 
power  of  fixing  them,  and  of  reftraining  their  irreg¬ 
ular  motions.  Inure  yourfelves  to  form  a  plan  of 
proper  meditation  ;  to  purfue  it  Readily  ;  and  with 
levere  authority  to  keep  the  door  fhut  againft  in- 
trufions  of  wandering  fancy.  Let  your  mind,  for 
this  purpofe,  become  a  frequent  obje£t  to  iuelf. 
Let  your  thoughts  be  made  the  fubjedl  of  thought 
and  review. — <c  To  what  is  my  attention  at  piefent 
cf  direfted?  Could  I  difclofe  it  without  a  blufh  to 
"  the  world  ?  Were  God  inftantly  .to  call  me^  into 

judgment,  what  account  could  I  give  of  it  to  nim  ? 

J  5  ~  “  Shall 
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,c  Shall  I  be  wifer  or  the  better  for  dwelling  on  fuch 
“  thoughts  as  now  fill  my  mind  p  Are  they  entire- 
“  ly  confident  with  my  innocence,  and  with  my 
“  prefent  and  future  peace  ?  If  they  are  not,  to 
“  whatpurpofedo  I  indulge  fuch  unprofitable  or  dan- 
“  gerous  mufings  ?” — By  frequent  exercife  of  this 
inward  fcrutiny,  we  might  gradually  bring  imagin¬ 
ation  under  difcipline,  and  turn  the  powers  of 
thought  to  their  proper  ufe  as  means  of  improve¬ 
ment,  indead  of  luffering  them  to  be  only  the  in- 
ftruments  of  vanity  and  guilt. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  the  government 
of  thought,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  idlenefs. 
Idlenels  is  the  great  lomenter  of  all  corruptions  in 
the  human  heart.  In  particular,  it  is  the  parent  of 
loofe  imaginations  and  inordinate  defires.  The 
ever  adive  and  redlefs  power  of  thought,  if  not  em¬ 
ployed  about  what  is  good,  will  naturally  and  una¬ 
voidably  engender  evil.  Imagine  not  that  mere 
occupation,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  will  exempt  you 
from  the  blame  and  danger  of  an  idle  life.  Per¬ 
haps  the  word  fpecies  of  idlenefs  is  a  didipated, 
though  feemingly  bufy  life,  fpent  in  the  haunts  of 
loofe  fociety,  and  in  the  chafe  of  perpetual  amufe- 
ment^  Hence  a  giddy  mind,  alternately  elated  and 
dejetted  with  tildes,  occupied  with  no  recolle&iou 
o  the  pad  but  what  is  fruitlefs,  and  with  no  plans 

or  the  futme  but  what  are  either  frivolous  or 
guilty. 

As,  theiefore,  you  would  govern  your  thoughts 
or  indeed  as  you  would  have  any  thoughts  that 
are  worthy  of  being  governed,  provide  honou¬ 
rable  employment  for  the  native  aftivity  of  your 
minds.  Keep  knowledge,  virtue,  and  ufefulnefs, 
ever  in  new.  Let  your  life  proceed  in  a  train  of 
uch  purfuits  as  are  worthy  of  a  Chridian,  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  facial  being.  While  thefe  are  regularly 
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carried  on  as  the  main  bulinefs  of  life,  let  amufe- 
ment  poffefs  no  more  than  its  proper  place  in  the 
diftribution  of  your  time.  Take  particular  care 
that  your  amufements  be  of  an  irreproachable  kind, 
and  that  all  your  fociety  be  either  improving  or  in¬ 
nocent.  So  fliall  the  flream  of  your  thoughts  be 
made  to  run  in  a  pure  channel.  Manly  occupa¬ 
tions  and  virtuous  principles  will  expel  the  taint, 
which  idlenefs  never  fails  to  communicate  to  the 
vacant  mind. 

In  the  third  place,  when  criminal  thoughts  arile, 
attend  to  all  the  proper  methods  of  fpeedily  fup- 
preffing  them.  Take  example  from  the  unhappy 
induflry  which  finners  difcover  in  banifhing  good 
ones,  when  a  natural  fenfe  of  religion  forces  them 
on  their  confcience.  How  anxioufly  do  they  fly 
from  themfeives  ?  how  ftudioufly  do  they  drown 
the  voice  which  upbraids  them  in  the  noife  of  com¬ 
pany  or  diverfion  ?  what  numerous  artifices  do 
they  employ  to  evade  the  uneafinefs  which  returns 
of  reflection  would  produce  ? — Were  we  to  ufe 
equal  diligence  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  vici¬ 
ous  fugge {lions,  or  in  expelling  them  when  entered, 
why  fhould  we  not  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  a  much 
better  caufe  ? — As  foon  as  you  are  fenfible  that  any 
dangerous  paflion  begins  to  ferment,  inftantly  call 
in  other  paflions,  and  other  ideas,  to  your  aid. 
Ha (len  to  turn  your  thoughts  into  a  different  di¬ 
rection.  Summon  up  whatever  you  have  found  to 
be  of  power  for  compoling  and  harmonifing  your 
mind.  Fly  for  afliflance  to  ferious  ftudies,  to  pray¬ 
er  and  devotion  ;  or  even  fly  to  bufinefs  or  inno¬ 
cent  fociety,  if  folitude  be  in  hazard  of  favouring 
the  feduaion.  By  Rich  means  you  may  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  growing  evil.  \ou  may  apply  an 
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antidote,  before  the  poifon  has  had  time  to  work  its 
•  full  effed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  will  be  particularly  ufe- 
ful  to  imprefs  your  minds  with  an  habitual  fenfe  of 
the  prefence  of  the  Almighty.  When  we  refled 
what  a  ftrong  check  the  belief  of  divine  omnifcience 
is  calculated  to  give  to  all  criminal  thoughts,  we 
are  tempted  to  fufped,  that  even  by  Chriftians  this 
article  of  faith  is  not  received  with  finccre  convic¬ 
tion.  For  who  but  muR  confefs,  that  if  he  knew  a 
parent,  a  friend,  or  aneighbour,  to  havethepower  of 
looking  into  his  heart,  he  durR  not  allow  himfelf 
that  unbounded  fcope  which  he  now  gives  to  his 
imagination  and  defire  ?  Whence,  then,  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that  men,  without  fear  or  concern,  bring  into 
the  prefence  of  the  awful  majeRy  of  Heaven  that 
folly  and  licentioufnefs  of  thought  which  would 
make  them  blufh  and  tremble,  if  one  of  their  own 
fellow  creatures  could  defcry  it  ?  At  the  fame  time, 
no  principle  is  fupported  by  clearer  evidence  than 
the  omnifcience  of  God.  All  religious  feds  have 
admitted  it,  all  focieties  of  men,  in  their  oaths  and 
covenants,  appeal  to  it.  The  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verfe  cannot  but  know  what  pafles  throughout  his 
dominions.  He  who  fupports  all  nature  muR  needs 
pervade  and  fill  it.  He  who  formed  the  heart  is 
certainly  confcious  to  what  pafles  within  it. 

Never  let  this  great  article  or  faith  efcape  from 
your  view.  In  thinking,  as  well  as  in  ading,  ac- 
cuRom  yourfelves  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  that 
piercing  eye  of  divine  observation,  which  never 
Jlumbers  noy  Jlceps •  Behold  a  pen  always  writing 
over  your  head,  and  making  up  that  great  record 
your  thoughts,  words,  and  adions,  from  which 
at  lafl  you  are  to  be  judged.  Think  that  you 
are  nevei  lefs  alone  than  when  by  yourfelves  ;  for 
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then  is  he  ftill  with  you,  whofe  infpeflion  is  of  great¬ 
er  confequence  than  that  of  all  mankind.  Let 
thefe  awful  confiderations  not  only  check  the  difli- 
pation  of  corrupt  fancy,  but  infufe  into  your  fpirits 
that  folemn  compofure  which  is  the  parent  of  me¬ 
ditation  and  wifdom.  Let  them  not  only  expel 
what  is  evil,  but  introduce  in  its  ftead  what  is  pure 
and  holy  ;  elevating  your  thoughts  to  divine  and 
eternal  objefts,  and  adting  as  the  counterpoife  to 
thofe  attractions  of  the  world,  which  would  draw 

your  whole  attention  downwards  to  fenfe  and  va¬ 
nity. 


•  \ 
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SERMON  XVIII. 
The  fame  Subject  continued, 


PROVERBS,  iv.  23. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  :  for  out  of  it 

are  the  ijfues  of  life . 

H  A  V  I  N  G  treated,  in  the  foregoing  dil_ 
courl'e,  of  the  government  of  the  thoughts,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  conftder  the  government  of  the  paffions  as 
the  next  great  duty  included  in  the  keeping  of  the 
heart.  1  J 

Paffions  are  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  view  of  apprehending  good  or  evil. 
They  are  original  parts  of  the  conftitution  of  our 
nature  •  and  therefore  to  extirpate  them  is  a  mi  (ta¬ 
ken  aim.  Religion  requires  no  more  of  us  than  to 
moderate  and  rule  them.  When  our  (defied  Lord 
affirmed  the  nature,  without  the  corruption,  of  man, 
he  was  fubjedt  to  like  paffions  with  us.  On  fome 
occafions  he  felt  the  rifings  of  anger.  He  was  often 
touched  with  pity.  He  was  grieved  in  fpirit ;  he 
forrowed  and  he  wept. 

Paffions,  when  properly  dire&ed,  may  be  Tub- 
fervient  to  very  ufeful  ends.  They  roule  the  dor- 
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mant  powers  of  the  foul.  They  are  even  found  to 
exalt  them.  They  often  raife  a  man  above  him- 
left,  and  render  him  more  penetrating,  vigorous, 
and  mafterly,  than  he  is  in  his  calmer  hours.  A£lu- 
ted  by  lome  high  paflion,  he  conceives  great  de¬ 
signs,  and  furmounts  all  difficulties  in  the  execution. 
He  is  infpired  with  more  lofty  fentiments,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  more  perfuafive  utterance,  than  he  pof- 
feffes  at  any  other  time.  Paflions  are  the  active 
forces  of  the  foul.  They  are  its  higheft  powers 
brought  into  movement  and  exertion.  But,  like 
all  other  great  powers,  they  are  either  ufeful  or  de- 
ftrutlive,  according  to  their  direftion  and  degree  ; 
as  wind  and  fire  are  inffrumental  in  carrying  on 
many  of  the  beneficent  operations  of  nature  ;  but 
when  they  rife  to  undue  violence,  or  deviate  from 
their  proper  courfe,  their  path  is  marked  with  ruin. 

It  is  the  prefent  infelicity  of  human  nature,  that 
thofe  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind  are  become  too 
powerful  for  the  principle  which  ought  to  regulate 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  unhappy  confequences 
of  our  apoftacy  from  God,  that  the  influence  of 
reafon  is  weakened,  and  that  of  paflion  ftrength- 
ened  within  the  heart.  When  man  revolted  from 
his  Maker,  his  paflions  rebelled  againft  himfelf ;  and 
from  being  originally  the  minifters  of  reafon,  have 
become  the  tyrants  of  the  foul.  Hence,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  fubjeQ,  two  things  may  be  aflumed  as 
principles  :  firfl,  that  through  the  prefent  weaknefs 
of  the  underftanding,  our  paflions  are  often  direct¬ 
ed  towards  improper  objefis ;  and  next,  that  even 
when  their  direction  is  juft,  and  their  obje£ts  are 
innocent,  they  perpetually  tend  to  run  into  excefs  ; 
they  always  hurry  us  towards  their  gratification 
with  a  blind  and  dangerous  impetuofity.  On  thefe 
two  points  then  turns  the  whole  government  of  our 
paflions :  firft,  to  afcertain  the  proper  objefls  of  their 

purfuit 
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purfuit  ;  and  next,  to  reftrain  them  in  that  purfuit, 
when  they  would  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reafon.  If  there  be  any  paffion  which  intrudes  it- 
felf  unfeafonably  into  our  mind,  which  darkens  and 
troubles  our  judgment,  or  habitually  difcompofes 
our  temper  ;  which  unfits  us  for  properly  difeharg- 
ing  the  duties,  or  difqualifies  us  tor  cheerfully  en¬ 
joying  the  comforts  ot  life,  we  may  certainly  con¬ 
clude  it  to  have  gained  a  dangerous  afeendant.  1  he 
great  objeft  which  we  ought  to  pr'opofe  to  ourfelves 
is,  to  acquire  a  firm  and  fteadfafl  mind,  which  the 
infatuation  of  paffion  fhall  not  feduce,  nor  its  vio¬ 
lence  {hake  ;  which,  retting  on  fixed  principles, 
(hall,  in  the  midft  of  contending  emotions,  remain 
free,  and  maker  of  itfelf ;  able  to  liften  calmly  to 
the  voice  of  confcience,  and  prepared  to  obey  its 
di6tates  without  hefitation. 

To  obtain,  if  poffible,  fuch  command  of  paffion, 
is  one  of  the  highefl  attainments  of  the  rational  na¬ 
ture.  Arguments  to  fhow  its  importance  crowd 
napon  us  from  every  quarter.  If  there  be  any  fer¬ 
tile  fource  of  mifehief  to  human  life,  it  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  mifrule  of  paffion.  It  is  this  which  poi- 
fons  the  enjoyment  of  individuals,  overturns  the  or¬ 
der  of  fociety,  and  ftrews  the  path  of  life  with  fo 
many  miferies,  as  to  render  it  indeed  the  valley  of 
tears.  All  thofe  great  feenes  of  public  calamity, 
which  we  behold  with  aftonifhment  and  honour, 
have  originated  from  the  fource  of  violent  paffions. 
Thefe  have  overfpread  the  earth  with  bloodfhed. 
Thefe  have  pointed  the  affaffin’s  dagger,  and  filled 
the  poifoned  bowl.  Thefe,  in  every  age,  have  fur- 
nifhed  too  copious  materials  for  the  orator’s  pathe¬ 
tic  declamation,  and  for  the  poet’s  tragical  fong. 

When  from  public  life  we  defeend  to  private  con- 
du£f,  though  paffion  operate  not  there  in  fuch  a 

wide 
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wide  and  deflruftive  fphere,  we  {hall  find  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  be  no  lefs  baneful.  I  need  not  mention  the 
black  and  fierce  paflions,  iuchas  envy,  jealouly,  and 
revenge,  whofe  effefts  are  obvioufly  noxious, 
and  whofe  agitations  are  immediate  mifery.— 1 
But  take  any  of  the  licentious  and  fenfual  kind. 
Suppoie  it  to  have  unlimited  fcope  ;  trace  it 
throughout  its  courfe;  and  you  will  find  that  gra. 
dually,  as  it  riles,  it  taints  the  foundnefs,  and  trou¬ 
bles  the  peace  of  his  mind  over  whom  it  reigns ; 
that  in  its  progrefs  it  engages  him  in  purfuits  which 
are  marked  either  with  danger  or  with  Ihame  ;  that 
in  the  end  it  waftes  his  fortune,  deftroys  his  health, 
or  debafes  his  character  ;  and  aggravates  all  the  mif- 
eries  in  which  it  has  involved  him  with  the  conclud¬ 
ing  pangs  of  bitter  remorfe.  Through  all  the  ftages 
of  this  fatal  courfe,  how  many  have  heretofore  run  ? 
What  multitudes  do  we  daily  behold  purfuin<*  it 
with  blind  and  headlong  fteps  ?  *  °  J 

But,  on  the  evils  which  flow  from  unreflrained 
paflions,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge.  Hardly  are  there 
any  fo  ignorant  or  inconliderate  as  not  to  admit, 
that  where  paflion  is  allowed  to  reign,  both  happinefs 
and  virtue  mull  be  impaired.  I  proceed  therefore 
to  what  is  of  more  confequence,  to  fuggeft  fome  di¬ 
rections  which  may  be  ufeful  in  aflifting  us  to  pre- 
ferve  the  government  of  our  paflions. 

4  -  .pi  .  ' 

In  the  firfl  place,  we  mu  ft  ftudy  to  acquire  juft 
views  of  the  comparative  importance  of  thofe  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  mod  ready  to  attra£l  defire.  The  er¬ 
roneous  opinions  which  we  form  concerning  hap¬ 
pinefs  and  mifery,  give  rife  to  all  the  miftaken  and 
dangerous  paflions  which  embroil  our  life.  We 
fuller  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  unreal  appear¬ 
ances  of  pleafure.  We  follow,  with  precipitancy, 
whitherfoever  the  crowd  leads.  We  admire,  with¬ 
out  examination,  what  our  predecefTors  have  ad¬ 
mired. 
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mired.  We  fly  from  every  fliadow  at  which  we 
fee  others  tremble.  Thus,  agitated  by  vain  fears 
and  deceitful  hopes,  we  are  hurried  into  eager  con- 
tefts  about  objects  which  are  in  themfelves  of  no 
value.  By  rectifying  our  opinions,  we  fhould  ftrike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  If  our  vain  imaginations 
were  chaftened,  the  tumult  of  our  paflions  would 
fubfide. 

It  is  oblerved,  that  the  young  and  the  ignorant 
are  always  the  moll  violent  in  purluit.  1  he  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  forced  upon  them  by  longer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world,  moderates  their  impetuolity. 
Study  then  to  anticipate,  by  reflexion,  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  experience  often  purchafes  at  too  dear 
a  price.  Inure  yourfelves  to  frequent  confideration 
of  the  emptinefs  of  thofe  pleafures  which  excite  fo 
much  ftrife  and  commotion  among  mankind. 
Think  how  much  more  of  true  enjoyment  is  loll  by 
the  violence  of  paffion,  than  by  the  want  of  thofe 
things  which  give  occafion  to  that  paffion.  Per- 
fuade  yourfelves,  that  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
poffeffion  of  virtue,  form  the  chief  happinefs  of  the 
rational  nature.  Let  a  contented  mind,  and  a  peace¬ 
ful  life,  hold  the  next  place  in  your  eftimation. 
Thefe  are  the  conclufions  which  the  wife  and  think¬ 
ing  part  of  mankind  have  always  formed.  To 
thefe  conclufions,  after  having  run  the  race 
of  paffion,  you  will  probably  come  at  the 
laft.  By  forming  them  betimes,  you  would 
make  a  feafonable  efcape  from  that  tempeftu- 
ous  region  ;  through  which  none  can  pafs  without 
fuffering  mifery,  contrafting  guilt,  and  undergoing 
fevere  remorfe. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  attain  the  com¬ 
mand  of  paffion,  it  is  requifite  to  acquire  the  power 

of 
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of  felf  denial.  The  felf  denial  of  a  Chriftian  con- 
hfts  not  in  perpetual  aufterity  of  life,  and  univerfal 
renunciation  of  the  innocent  comforts  of  the  world. 
Religion  requires  no  fuch  unneceffary  facrifices,  nor 
is  any  fuch  foe  to  prefent  enjoyment.  It  confilts 
in  our  being  ready,  on  proper  occafions,  to  abltain 
from  pleafure,  or  to  fubmit  to  buffering,  for  the  fake 
oi  duty  and  confcience,  or  from  a  view  to  fome 
higher  and  more  extenfive  good.  If  we  poffefs  not 
this  power,  we  fhall  be  the  prey  of  every  loofe  in¬ 
clination  that  chances  to  arife.  Pampered  by  con¬ 
tinual  indulgence,  all  our  paffions  will  become  mu¬ 
tinous  and  headftrong.  Defire,  not  reafon,  will  be 
the  ruling  principle  of  our  conduft. 

As,  therefore,  you  would  keep  your  paffions 
within  due  bounds,  you  mull  betimes  accullom 
them  to  know  the  reins.  You  mull  not  wait  till 
fome  critical  occafion  for  the  exercife  of  felf  denial 
occur.  In  vain  you  will  attempt  to  a£l  with  au¬ 
thority,  if  your  firlt  effay  be  made  when  temptation 
has  inflamed  the  mind.  In  cooler  hours,  you  mull 
iometimes  abridge  your  enjoyment  even  of  what  is 
innocent.  In  the  midll  of  lawful  pleafure,  you  mull 
maintain  moderation,  abftemioufnefs,  and  felf  com¬ 
mand.  The  observance  of  this  difcipline  is  the  only 
method  of  Supporting  reafon  in  its  proper  afcendant. 
I  or  if  you  allow  yourfelves  always  to  flretch  to  the 
utmoft  point  of  innocence  and  Safety,  beyond  that 
point  you  will  infallibly  be  hurried,  when  paffion 
fhail  arife  in  its  might  to  (hake  the  heart. 

In  the  third  place,  imprefs  your  minds  deeply 
with  this  perlualion,  that  nothing  is  what  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  when  you  are  under  the  power  of  paffion. 
Be  afiured,  that  no  judgment  which  you  then  form 
can  be  in  the  leaft  depended  upon  as  found  or 
true.  The  fumes  which  arife  from  a  heart  boiling 
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with  violent  paflions,  never  fail  to  darken  and  trou¬ 
ble  the  underftanding.  When  the  gourd  withered, 
under  the  fhade  of  which  the  prophet  Jonah  repof- 
ed,  his  mind  already  ruffled  by  the  dilappointment 
of  his  predictions,  loft,  on  occasion  of  this  flight  in¬ 
cident,  all  command  of  itfelf ;  and  in  the  tnidft  of  his 
impatience,  he  wijhed  to  die  rather  than  to  live, 
Inftead  of  being  calmed  by  that  expoftulating  voice, 
Doji  thou  well,  0  Jonah  !  to  be  angry  becaufe  of  the 
gourd  ?  he  replied  with  great  emotion,  I  do  well  to 
be  angry  even  unto  death .  But  did  Jonah  think  lo 
when  his  paflion  had  abated  ?  Do  thefe  fentiments 
bear  the  leaft  refemblance  to  that  humble  and  de¬ 
vout  prayer,  which,  on  another  occafion,  when  in 
his  calm  mind,  he  put  up  to  God*?  No  two  perfons 
can  differ  more  from  each  other,  than  the  fame  per- 
fon  differs  from  himfelf,  when  agitated  by  paflion, 
and  when  mafter  of  his  reafon.  I  do  well  to  be  an - 
gry ,  is  the  language  of  every  man  when  his  mind  is 
inflamed.  Every  paflion  juftifies  itfelf.  It  brings 
in  a  thoufand  pretences  to  its  aid.  It  borrows  many 
a  falfe  colour  to  hide  its  deformity.  It  poflefles  a 
fort  of  magic,  by  which  it  can  magnify  or  diminifh 
objefls  at  pleafure,  and  transform  the  appearance  of 
every  thing  within  its  fphere. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  this  impofture  which  paf¬ 
fion  pradifes,  place  you  continually  on  your  guard. 
Let  the  remembrance  of  it  be  ever  at  hand,  to  check 
the  extravagant  judgments  which  you  are  apt  to 
pafs  in  thofe  moments  of  delufion.  Liften  to  no 
fuggeftion  which  then  arifes.  Form  no  conclufions 
on  which  you  are  to  a£l.  Affure  yourfelves  that 
very  thing  is  beheld  through  a  falfe  medium,, 
Have  patience  for  a  little,  and  the  illufion  will  van- 
ifh  ;  the  atmofphere  will  clear  up  around  you,  and 
objefts  return  to  be  viewed  in  their  native  colours 
and  juft  dimenfions. 

In 
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1 1\  the  fouita  place,  oppofe  early  the  beginnings 
of  pafiion.  Avoid  particularly  all  fuch  objefts  as 
are  apt  to  excite  paffions  which  you  know  to  pre- 
nominate  within  you.  As  loon  as  you  find  the 
temp  eft  nfing,  have  recourfe  to  every  proper  me- 
thod,  either  of  allaying  its  violence,  or  of  efcaping 
to  a  calmer  fhore.  Haflen  to  call  up  emotions  of  an 
oppofite  nature.  Study  to  conquer  one  pafiion  by 
means  of  fotne  other  which  is  of  lefs  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency.  Never  account  any  thing  fmall  or  trivial 
which  is  in  hazard  of  introducing  diforder  into  your 
heart.  Never  make  light  of  any  defire  which  you  feel 
gaining  fuch  progrefs  as  to  threaten  entire  dominion. 
Biandifhing  it  will  appear  at  the  firft.  As  a  gentle 
and  innocent  emotion,  it  may  Heal  into  the  heart  • 
hut  as  it  advances,  it  is  likely  to  pierce  you  through 
with  many  farrows.  What  you  indulged  as  a  fa- 
vouiite  amufement,  wiii  fhortly  become  a  fenous 
bufinefs ;  and  in  the  end  may  prove  the  burden  of 
your  life.  Moft  of  our  paffions  flatter  us  in  their 
rile.  But  their  beginnings  are  treacherous;  their 
growth  is  imperceptible  ;  and  the  evils  which  they 
carry  in  their  train  lie  concealed,  until  their  domin¬ 
ion  is  efiabliffied.  What  Solomon  fays  of  one  of 
tnem,  holds  true  of  them  all,  that  their  beginning  is 
as  when  one  letleth  out  water*.  It  ifiues  from  a 
fmall  chink,  which  once  might  have  been  eafily  flop¬ 
ped  ;  but  being  negle&ed,  it  is  foon  widened  by  the 
if  ream  ;  til!  the  bank  is  at  laft  totally  thrown  down, 
and  the  flood  is  at  liberty  to  deluge  the  whole  plain. 

I  n  the  fifth  p!  ace,  the  excefs  of  every  pafiion 
will  be  moderated  by  frequent  meditation  on  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  the  fhort  continuance  of  life,  the 
approach  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The 
imaginary  degree  of  importance  which  the  negleft 
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of  fuch  meditation  fuffers  us  to  beflow  on  temporal 
things, is  one  great  caule  of  our  vehemence  in  defire, 
and  our  eagernefs  in  purfuit.  We  attach  ourfelves 
to  the  objeXs  around  us,  as  if  we  could  enjoy  them 
for  even  Higher  and  more  enlarged  profpedts  of 
the  deftination  of  man  would  naturally  cool  hismif- 
placed  ardour.  For  what  can  appear  fo  confidera- 
able  in  human  affairs,  as  to  difcompofe  or  agitate  the 
mind  of  him  to  whole  view  eternity  lies  open,  and 
all  the  greatnefsof  the  univerfe  of  God  ?  How  con¬ 
temptible  will  feem  to  him  this  hurry  of  fpirits,  this 
turmoil  of  paffion,  about  things  which  are  fo  foon  to 
end  ? — Where  are  they  who  once  difturbcd  the 
world  with  the  violence  of  their  contefts,  and  filled 
it  with  the  renown  of  their  exploits  P  What  now 
remains  of  their  defigns  and  enterprifes,  of  their 
paflions  and  purfuits,  of  their  triumphs  and  their 
glory  ?  The  flood  of  time  has  paffed  over  them, and 
fwept  them  away,  as  if  they  had  never  been.  The. 
fojhmi  of  the  world  changes  continually  around  us(. 
We  fucceed  one  another  in  the  human  courfe,  like 
troops  of  pilgrims  on  their  journey.  Abiurdly  we 
fpend  our  time  in  contending  about  the  trifles  of  a 
day,  while  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  a  higher 
exiftence.  Eternity  is  juft  at  hand  to  clofe  this  in- 
troduXory  fcene.  It  is  faft  rolling  towards  us,  like 
the  tide  of  a  vaft  ocean,  ready  to  fwallow  up  all  hu¬ 
man  concerns,  and  to  leave  no  trace  behind  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  confequences  of  our  good  or  bad  deeds, 
which  fhall  laft  for  ever. — Let  fuch  reflexions  allay 
the  heat  of  paflion.  Let  them  reduce  all  human 
things  to  their  proper  ftandard.  From  frivolous 
purluits  let  them  recal  our  attention  to  objeXs  of 
real  importance  ;  to  the  proper  bufinefs  of  man  ;  to 
the  improvement  of  our  nature,  the  difcharge  of  our 
duty,  the  rational  and  religious  conduX  of  human 
lift. 
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I  n  the  iaft  place,  to  our  own  endeavours  for  regu¬ 
lating  our  paffions,  let  us  join  earnelt  prayer  to  God. 
Here,  if  any  where,  divine  affiftance  is  requifite.  For 
Inch  is  the  prelent  blindnefs  and  imperfettion  of 
human  nature,  that  even  to  difcover  all  the  difor- 
ders  of  our  heart  is  become  difficult  \  much  more, 
to  refitify  them,  is  beyond  our  power.  To  that  fu- 
periour  aid,  then,  which  is  promifed  to  the  pious 
and  upright,  let  us  look  up  with  humble  minds  ; 
befeeching  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  while  we 
ftudy  to  aft  our  own  part  with  refolution  and  vigi¬ 
lance,  he  would  lorgive  our  returning  weaknefs  ; 
would  ftrengthen  our  conftancy  in  refilling  the  af- 
la Lilts  ot  paffion  \  and  enable  us  by  his  grace  fo  to 
govern  our  minds,  that  without  confiderable  inter¬ 
ruptions  we  may  proceed  in  a  courfe  of  piety  and 
virtue. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  government  of 
temper,  as  included  in  the  keeping  of  the  heart . 
Paffions  are  quick  and  llrong  emotions,  which  by 
degrees  fubfide.  Temper  is  the  difpofition  which 
remains  after  thefe  emotions  are  pall,  and  which 
forms  the  habitual  propen  fity  of  the  foul.  The  paf¬ 
fions  are  like  the  ftream  when  it  is  fwoln  by  the  tor¬ 
rent,  and  ruffled  by  the  winds.  The  temper  re- 
fern  hies  it  when  running  within  its  bed,  with  its  na-^ 
tural  velocity  and  force.  The  influence  of  temper 
is  more  filent  and  imperceptible  than  that  of  paf¬ 
fion.  It  operates  with  lefs  violence  ;  but  as  its 
operation  is  conflant,  it  produces  effedts  no  lefs  con¬ 
fiderable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  highly 
deferves  to  be  confidered  in  a  religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averfe  to  behold  it  in  this 
light.  They  place  a  good  temper  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  a  healthy  conllitution  of  body.  They 
confider  it  as  a  natural  felicity  which  fome  enjoy  ; 
but  for  the  want  of  which,  others  are  not  morally 
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culoable,  nor  accountable  to  God  ;  and  hence  the 
opinion  has  fcmetimes  prevailed,  that  a  bad  temper 
might  be  confiftent  with  a  (late  of  grace.  It  this 
were  true,  it  would  overturn  that  whole  doftrine,  of 
which  the  gofpel  is  fo  full,  that  regeneration,  or 
change  of  nature,  is  the  effential  charafteriflic  of  a 
Chriftian.  It  would  fuppofe  that  grace  might  dwell 
amidtl  malevolence  and  rancour,  and  that  heaven 
might  be  enjoyed  by  fuch  as  are  ftrangers  to  charity 
and  love. — It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  fome, 
by  the  original  frame  of  their  mind,  are  more  fav¬ 
ourably  inclined  than  others  towards  certain  good 
difpofkions  and  habits.  But  this  affords  no  juPti- 
fication  to  thofe  who  negleft:  to  oppofe  the  corrup¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  prone.  Let  no  man  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  human  heart  is  a  foil  altogether  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  culture  ;  or  that  the  worfi  temper  may 
not,  through  the  affiftance  of  grace,  be  reformed  by 
attention  and  difeipline.  Settled  depravity  of  tem¬ 
per  is  always  owing  to  our  own  indulgence.  If,  in 
place  of  checking,  we  nourifh  that  malignity  of  dif- 
pofition  to  which  we  are  inclined,  all  the  confe- 
quences  will  be  placed  to  our  account,  and  every 
excufe  from  natural  conftitution  be  rejected  at  the 
tribunal  of  Heaven. 

The  proper  regulation  of  temper  afFefts  the  char- 
after  of  man  in  every  relation  which  he  bears  ;  and 
includes  the  whole  circle  of  religious  and  moral  duT 
ties.  This,  therefore,  is  a  fubjeft  of  too  great  ex¬ 
tent  to  be  comprehended  in  one  difeourfe.  But  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  take  a  general  view  of  it  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  we  conclude  the  doftrine  of  keeping  the  hearty 
to  fhew  what  the  habitual  temper  of  a  good  man 
ought  to  be,  with  refpeft  to  God,  to  his  neighbour, 
and  to  himfelfc 
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First,  with  refpeft  to  God,  what  he  ought  to 
cultivate  is  a  devout  temper.  This  imports  more 
Joan  the  caie  ol  performing  the  offices  of  religious 
wo r (hip.  It  denotes  that  fenfibihty  of  heart  to¬ 
il  aids  the  Supreme  Being,  which  lprings  from  a 
ueep  imprefiion  of  his  perfections  on  the  foul.  It 
dands  oppofed,  not  only  to  that  difregard  of  God 
which  forms  the  defcription  of  the  impious,  but  to 
tnat  ahlence  of  religious  affeCtions  which  fometimes 
prevails  among  thole  who  are  imperfectly  good. 
They  acknowledge,  perhaps,  the  obligation  of  duty.* 
They  feel  feme  concern  to  work  out  their  falvation. 
But  they  apply  to  their  duty  through  mere  con- 
ffraint  ;  and  ferve  Goa  without  afFeClion  or  com¬ 
placency.  More  liberal  and  generous  fentiments 
animate  the  man  who  is  of  a  devout  temper.  God 
dwells  upon  his  thoughts  as  a  benefaCtor  and  a  fa¬ 
ther,  to  whole  voice  he  hearkens  with  joy.  Amidlt 
the  occurrences  of  life,  his  mind  naturally  opens  to 
the  admiration  of  his  wifdom,  the  reverence  of  his 
power,  the  love  of  his  tranfeendent  goodnefs.  All 
nature  appears  to  his  view  as  damped  with  the  im- 
prefs  of  thefe  perfections.  Habitual  gratitude  to 
his  Maker  for  mercies  pad,  and  cheerful  refignation 
to  his  will  in  all  time  to  come,  are  the  native  effu- 
fions  of  his  heart. 

Such  a  temper  as  this  deferves  to  be  cultivated 
with  the  utmod  attention  ;  for  it  contributes,  in  a 
high  degree,  both  to  our  improvement  and  our  hap¬ 
piness.  It  refines  and  it  exalts  human  nature.  *  It 
foftens  that  hardnefs  which  our  hearts  are  ready  to 
contrafl;  from  frequent  intercourfe  with  this  rugged 
world.  It  facilitates  the  difeharge  of  every  duty 
towards  God  and  man.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  a 
temper  peaceful  and  ferene,  elevated  and  rejoicing. 
It  forms  the  current  of  our  afFeftions  to  flow  in  a 
placid  tenour.  It  opens  pleafing  profpefts  to  the 
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mind.  It  banifhcs  harfh  and  bitter  paflions  ;  and 
places  us  above  the  reach  of  many  of  the  annoyances 
of  worldly  life.  When  the  temper  is  truly  devout, 
the  peace  of  God  which  pajfeth  under  {landing  kecpeth 
the  heart  and  foul .  I  proceed. 

Secondly,  to  point  out  the  proper  flate  of  our 
temper  with  refpe£t  to  one  another.  It  is  evident, 
in  the  general,  that  if  we  confult  either  public  wel¬ 
fare  or  private  happinefs,  Chriltian  charity  ought  to 
regulate  our  difpofition  in  mutual  intercourfe.  But 
as  this  great  principle  admits  of  feveral  diverfified 
appearances,  let  us  confider  fome  of  the  chief  forms 
under  which  it  ought  to  (how  itfelfin  the  ufual  ten- 
our  of  life.  Univerfal  benevolence  to  mankind, 
when  it  refts  in  the  abflraft,  is  a  loofe  indeterminate 
idea,  rather  than  a  principle  of  real  effeft  ;  and  too 
often  floats  as  an  ulelefs  fpeculation  in  the  head,  in- 
flead  of  affefting  the  temper  and  the  heart. 

What  fir  ft  prefents  itfelf  to  be  recommended,  is 
a  peaceable  temper  ;  a  difpofition  averfe  to  give 
offence,  and  defirous  of  cultivating  harmony,  and 
amicable  intercourfe  in  fociety.  This  fuppofes 
yielding  and  condefcending  manners,  unwilling- 
nefs  to  contend  with  others  about  trifles,  and,  fn 
contefts  that  are  unavoidable,  proper  moderation  of 
fpirit.  Such  a  temper  is  the  firft  principle  of  felf 
enjoyment.  It  is  the  bafis  of  all  order  and  happi¬ 
nefs  among  mankind.  The  pofitive  and  conten¬ 
tious,  the  rude  and  quarrelfome,  are  the  bane  of 
fociety.  They  feem  deftined  to  blaft  the  (mail  fhare 
of  comfort  which  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man. 
But  they  cannot  difturb  the  peace  of  others,  more 
than  they  break  their  own.  The  hurricane  rages 
firft  in  their  own  bofom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon 
the  world.  In  the  fempefts  which  they  raife,  they 
are  always  toft  ;  and  frequently  Jt  is  their  lot  to 
perifk  W  2  4  4 
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A  peaceable  temper  tnuft  be  fupported  by  a  can¬ 
did  one,  or  a  difpofition  to  view  the  condufi  of 
others  with  fairnefs  and  impartiality.  This  Hands 
oppoied  to  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  temper,  which 
afcribes  every  aftion  to  the  worft  motive,  and  throws 
a  black  fhade  over  every  charafter.  As  you  would 
be  happy  in  yourfelves,  or  in  your  connections  with 
others,  guard  againft  this  malignant  fpirit.  Study 
that  charity  which  thmketh  no  evil  ;  that  temper 
which,  without  degenerating  into  credulity,  will  dif- 
pofe  you  to  be  juft  ;  and  which  can  allow  you  to 
obferve  an  error,  without  imputing  it  as  a  crime. 
Thus  you  will  be  kept  free  from  that  continual  irri¬ 
tation  which  imaginary  injuries  raife  in  a  fufpicious 
bread: ;  and  will  walk  among  men  as  your  brethren, 
not  your  enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid,  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  a  good  man.  He  muft  cultivate 
a  kind,  generous,  and  fympathizing  temper,  which 
feels  for  diftrefs,  wherever  it  is  beheld  ;  which  en¬ 
ters  into  the  concerns  of  his  friends  with  ardour  ; 
and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  intercourfe  is  gentle, 
obliging,  and  humane.  How  amiable  appears  fuch 
a  difpofition,  when  contrafted  with  a  malicious  or 
envious  temper,  which  wraps  itfelf  up  in  its  own 
narrow  intereft,  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  others,  and  with  an  unnatural  fatisfaftion 
feeds  on  their  difappointments  or  miferies  !  How 
little  does  he  know  of  the  true  happinefs  of  life,  who 
is  a  ftranger  to  that  intercourfe  of  good  offices  and 
kind  affeClions,  which,  by  a  pleafing  charm,  attach 
men  to  one  another,  and  circulate  joy  from  heart  to 
heart  ! 

You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  a  benevolent  tem¬ 
per  finds  no  exercife,  unlefs  when  opportunities  of¬ 
fer  of  performing  a 61 ions  of  high  generofity,  or  of 
extenfive  utility,  Thefe  may  feldom  occur.  The 
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condition  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  a  good 
meafure,  precludes  them.  But  in  the  ordinary 
round  of  human  affairs  a  thoufand  occafions  daily 
prefent  themfelves, of  mitigating  the  vexations  which 
others  fuffer,  of  foothing  their  minds,  of  aiding  their 
interefl,  of  promoting  their  'cheerfulnels  or  cafe. 
Such  occafions  may  relate  to  the  fmaller  incidents  of 
life.  But  let  us  remember,  that  of  final!  incidents 
the  fyftem  of  human  life  is  chiefly  compofed.  The 
attentions  which  relpedl  thele,  when  luggefted  by 
real  benignity  of  temper,  are  often  more  material 
to  the  happinefs  of  thole  around  us,  than  adions 
which  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  dignity  and 
fplendour.  No  wife  or  good  man  ought  to  account 
any  tmes  of  behaviour  as  below  bis  regard,  which 
tend  to  cement  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in 
comfortable  union. 

Particularly  amidfl  that  familiar  intercourfe  which 
belongs  to  domeltic  life,  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find 
an  ample  range.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  within 
that  cncle,  men  too  olten  think  themfelves  at  liber¬ 
ty  give  unreftrained  vent  to  the  caprice  of  pafiion 
and  humour.  Whereas  there,  on  the  contrary, 
moie  than  any  where,  it  concerns  them  to  attend  to 
the  government  of  their  heart  ;  to  check  what  is  vi¬ 
olent  in  their  tempers,  and  to  foften  what  is  harfh  in 
theii  manners.  For  there  the  temper  is  formed. 
There,  the  real  charader  difplays  itfelf.  The  forms 
of  the  world  difguife  men  when  abroad.  But  with¬ 
in  his  own  family,  every  man  is  known  to  be  what 
he  truly  is. — In  all  our  intercourfe,  then,  with 
others,  particularly  in  that  which  is  clofeft  and  moll 
intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable,  a  candid,  a 
genUe  and  friendly  temper.  This  is  the  temper 
to  which  by  repeated  injundions,  our  holy  religion 
leeks  to  form  us.  This  was  the  temper  of  Chrifh 
i  ins  is  the  temper  of  Heaven 
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We  are  now  to  confider,  thirdly,  the  proper 
Rate  of  temper,  as  it  reipe&sthe  individual  himfelf. 
The  bafis  of  all  the  good  difpofitions  which  belong 
to  this  head,  is  humility.  By  this  1  underftand,  not 
that  meannefs  of  fpirit  which  leads  a  man  to  under¬ 
value  himlelf,  and  to  fink  below  his  rank  and  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  ivhat  the  fcripture  expreffes  with  great 
propriety,  when  it  exhorts  every  man ,  not  to  think  oj 
himfelj  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ,  but  to  think 
fobcrly*.  He  who  adopts  all  the  flattering  fuggef- 
tions  of  felf  love,  and  forms  claims  upon  the  world 
proportioned  to  the  imaginary  opinion  which  he  has 
conceived  of  his  merit,  is  preparing  for  himfelf  a 
thoufand  mortifications.  Whereas,  by  checking 
the  rifings  of  ill  founded  vanity,  and  retreating  with¬ 
in  thofe  bounds  which  a  moderate  eflimation  of  our 
chara£i:er  prefcribes,  we  efcape  the  miferies  which 
always  purfue  an  arrogant  mind,  and  recommend 
ourfelves  to  the  favour  both  of  God  and  man. 

Hence  will  naturally  arife  a  contented  temper, 
which  is  one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  that  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  man,  and  one  of  the  mod  material  requi¬ 
sites  to  the  proper  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  every 
Ration.  For  a  fretful  and  difcontented  temper  ren¬ 
ders  one  incapable  of  performing  aright  any  part  in 
life.  It  is  unthankful  and  impious  towards  God  ; 
and  towards  men,  provoking  and  unjuft.  It  is 
a  gangrene  which  preys  on  the  vitals,  and  infeCts 
the  wrhole  conftitution  with  difeafe  and  putrefaction. 
Subdue  pride  and  vanity  and  you  will  take  themoft 
effectual  method  of  eradicating  this  diftemper.  You 
will  no  longer  behold  the  objeCts  around  you  with 
jaundiced  eyes.  You  will  take  in  good  part  the 
bleffings  which  Providence  is  pleafed  to  beftow,and 
the  degree  of  favour  which  your  fellow  creatures 
are  difpofed  to  grant  you.  Viewing  yourselves, 

with 
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with  all  your  imperfe&ions  and  failings,  in  a  juft 
light,  you  will  rather  be  furprifed  at  your  enjoying 
fo  many  good  things,  than  difeontented,  becauie 
there  are  any  which  you  want. 

From  a  humble  and  contented  temper  will  fpringa 
cheerful  one.  This,  if  not  in  itfelf  a  virtue,  is  at  lealt 
the  garb  in  which  virtue  fhouid  be  always  arrayed. 
Piety  and  goodnefs  ought  never  to  be  marked  with 
that  dejeftion  which  lometimes  takes  rife  from  fu~ 
perftition,  but  which  is  the  proper  portion  only  of 
guilt.  At  the  fame  time,  the  cheerfulnefs  belong¬ 
ing  to  virtue  is  to  be  carefully  diftinguiftied  from 
that  light  and  giddy  temper  which  charafterifes  folly, 
and  is  lo  often  found  among  the  diftipated  and  vi  1 
cious  part  of  mankind.  Their  gaity  is  owing  to  a 
total  want  of  reflexion  ;  and  brings  with  it  the  ufual 
confequences  ol  an  unthinking  habit,  fhame  re— 
niorle,  and  heavinefs  of  heart,  in  the  end.  The 
cheerfulnefs  of  a  well  regulated  mind  fprings  from  a 
good  confcience  and  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  is 
bounded  by  temperance  and  reafon.  It  makes  a 
man  happy  in  hirnfelf,  and  promotes  the  happinefs 
of  all  around  him.  It  is  the  clear  and  calm  fun- 
fhine  of  a  mind  illuminated  by  piety  and  virtue 
It  crowns  all  other  good  difpofitions,  and  compre¬ 
hends  the  general  effeft  which  they  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  heart. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  the  temper,  or  habitual 
frame  of  mind,  in  a  good  rnan  :  Devout  towards 
God  ;  towards  men,  peaceable,  candid,  affedionate 
and  humane  •  within  hirnfelf,  humble,  contented* 
and  cheerful.  To  the  eftablifhment  of  this  happv 
temper  all  the  direftions  which  I  before  fuggefted 
for  the  due  regulation  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  paffions,  naturally  conduce;  m 
this  they  ought  to  iffue  ;  and  when  this  temper  is 

^  4  thoroughly 
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thoroughly  formed  within  us,  then  may  the  heart 
foe  efieemed  to  have  been  kept  with  all  diligence * 
That  we  may  be  thus  enabled  to  keep  it,  for  the  fake 
both  of  prefent  enjoyment,  and  of  preparation  for 
greater  happinefs,  let  us  earneftly  pray  to  Heaven* 
A  greater  bl effing  we  cannot  implore  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  than  that  he  who  made  the  human  heart, 
and  who  knows  its  frailties,  would  aiTift  us  to  fob- 
je£t  it  to  that  difcipline  which  religion  requires, 
which  reafon  approves,  but  which  his  grace  alone 
can  enable  ns  to  maintain. 
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On  the  Unchangeableness  of  the  Divine 

Nature. 

JAMES,  i.  17, 

Every  good  and  every  perfeB  gift  is  from  abovey  and 
cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights ,  with 
whom  is  no  variabknefsyneither  Jhadow  of  turning. 

T.  HE  divine  nature  in  feme  views,  attrafts 
our  love  ;  in  others,  commands  our  reverence  ;  in 
all,  is  entitled  to  the  higheft  attention  from  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  We  never  elevate  our  thoughts,  in  a 
proper  manner,  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  with¬ 
out  returning  to  our  own  fphere  with  fentirnents 
more  improved  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  his  greatnefs 
oppreffes  our  thoughts,  his  moral  perfeftions  always 
afford  us  relief.  His  almighty  power,  his  infinite 
wufdom  and  fupreme  goodnefs,  are  (ounds  familiar 
to  our  ears.  In  his  immutability  we  are  lefs  accus¬ 
tomed  to  confider  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  this  perfeftion 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  diftinguifiies 
the  divine  nature  from  the  human  ;  gives  complete 
energy  to  all  its  other  attributes,  and  entitles  it  to 
the  higheft  adoration.  For,  hence  are  derived  the 

regular 
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regular  order  of  nature,  and  the  ftedfaftnefs  of  the 
umverle.  Hence  flows  the  unchanging  tenour  of 

I  , a  !r  W  VChj  {r°?  aSe  to  aSe>  regulate  the  con. 
duct  of  mankind.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  that 

government  and  the  certainty  of  thofe  promiles 

which  are  the  ground  of  our  truft  'and  fecurity! 

oodne.s  could  produce  no  more  than  feeble  arid 

wavering  hopes,  and  power  would  command  very 

lmper  etc  reverence,  if  we  were  left  to  fulpeft  that 

the  Plans  which  goodnefs  had  framed  might  alter 
or  that  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  execution 
might  decreafe.  The  contemplation  of  God,  there- 

lore,  as  unchangeable  in  his  nature  and  in  all  his 

perfections,  mull  undoubtedly  be  fruitful  both  of 
inliruchon  and  of  confolation  to  man.  I  fhall  firft 
endeavour  to  illuftrate,  in  lome  degree,  the  nature 
or  the  divine  immutability  ;  and  then  make  appli. 
cation  of  it  to  our  own  conduft. 


,  Ev f  RY  good  and,  every  perfeH  gift  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  The  title  which 
n  the  Text  is  given  to  the  Deity,  carries  an  elegant 
allufion  to  the  fun,  the  fource  of  light,  the  mo  ft 
axiiverlat  benefaftor  of  nature,  the  moll  regular  and 
conftant  of  alfrthe  great  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  the  univerfe.  Yet  even  with  the  Sun 
there  are  certain  degrees  of  variabknefs.  He  ap¬ 
parently  lifes  and  fets  ;  he  feems  to  approach  near¬ 
er  to  us  in  fummer,  and  to  retire  farther  off  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  his  influence  is  varied  by  the  feafons,  and  his 
luftre  is  affetled  by  the  clouds!  Whereas  with  him 
who  is  the  Father  of  Lights ,  of  whofe  everlafting 
brigntnefs  the  glory  of  the  Sun  is  but  a  faint  image, 
ihere  is  no  fhadow  of  turning,  not  the  moll  diftant 
approach  to  change.  In  his  being  or  effence  it  is 
pla.n  that  alteration  can  never  take  place.  F*or  as 
ills  exiftence  is  derived  from  no  prior  caufe,  nor  de¬ 
pendent 
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pendent  on  any  thing  without  himfelf,  his  na¬ 
ture  can  be  influenced  by  no  power,  can  be  at- 
fefted  by  no  accident,  can  be  impaired  by  no 
time.  From  everlafting  to  everlafting,  he  conti¬ 
nues  the  lame.  Hence  it  is  laid,  that  he  only  hath 
immortality  ;  that  is,  he  poffeffes  it  in  a  manner  in¬ 
communicable  to  all  other  beings.  Eternity  is  de- 
feribed  as  the  high  and  holy  place  in  winch  he  dwel- 
leth  ;  it  is  a  habitation  in  which  none  but  the  1 a- 
ther  of  Lights  can  enter.  I  he  name  which  he  tak- 
eth  to  himfelf,  is  I  am.  Of  other  things,  fome  have 
been  and  others  fhall  be  ;  but  this  is  he,  which  is , 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come .  All  time  is  his  ; 
it  is  meafured  out  by  him  in  limited  portions  to  the 
various  orders  of  created  beings  ;  but  his  own  ex- 
i Hence  fills  equally  every  point  of  duration  ;  the 
firfl  and  the  lajl ,  the  beginning  and  the  end ,  the  fame 
yejlerday ,  to  day,  and  for  ever . 

As  in  his  effence,  fo  in  his  attributes  and  peifec- 
tions,  it  is  impoflible  there  can  be  any  change.  To 
imperfeft  natures  only  it  belongs  to  improve  and 
to  decay.  Every  alteration  which  they  undergo  in 
their  abilities  or  difpofitions,  flows  either  from  in¬ 
ternal  defeft,  or  from  the  influence  of  a  fuperiour 
caufe.  But  as  no  higher  caufe  can  bring  from  with¬ 
out  any  acceffion  to  the  divine  nature,  fo  within  it- 
felf  it  contains  no  principle  of  decay.  For  the  lame 
reafon  that  the  felf  exiftent  Being  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  powerful  and  wife,  jufi  and  good,  he  muff 
continue  unalterably  fo  forever.  Hence,  with 
much  propriety,  the  divine  perfections  are  deferib- 
ed  in  feripture  by  allufions  to  thofe  objects  to  which 
we  aferibe  the  moll  permanent  liability.  His  righ - 

teoufnefs  is  like  the  firong  mountains.  His  mercy  is 
in  the  heavens  ;  and  his  faithfulnefs  reacheth  unto 
the  clouds.  Thefe  perfe£tions  of  the  divine  nature 
differ  widely  from  the  human  virtues,  which  are 
their  faint  fhadows.  The  iuftice  of  men  is  at  one 

time 
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time  fevere,  at  another  time  relenting ;  their  good¬ 
ly8  is  fometimes  confined  to  a  partial  fondnefs  for 
a  lew,  lometimes  runs  out  into  a  blind  indulgence 
towards  all.  _  But  goodnefs  and  juftice  are  in  the 
Supreme  Being  calm  and  Heady  principles  of  aftion. 
which,  en  ightened  by  perfect  wifdom,  and  never 
either  warped  by  partiality,  or  dillurbed  by  paffion, 
perlevere  in  one  regular  and  conflant  tenor! 
Among  men,  they  may  fometimes  break  forth  with 
tianfient  fplendour,  like  thofe  wandering  fires 

which  illuminate  fora  little  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 

hut  in  God,  they  fhine  with  that  uniform  bright- 
nei'*,  which  we  can  liken  to  nothing  fo  much  as  to 
the  untroubled,  eternal  luftre  of  the  higheft  heavens. 

Fi  om  this  follows,  what  is  chiefly  material  for  us 
a 1 1- e n d  to,  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  operations 
towards  mankind,  in  his  counfels  and  decrees,  in 
nis  laws,  his  promifes,  and  in  his  threatenings,  there 
^  no  vanablenefs  nor  Jhadozv  of  turning  with  the 
.xiurnghty.  Known  to  him  Jrom  the  beginning  were 
all  Ins  works.  In  the  divine  idea  the  whole  fyflem 
of  nature  exifted,  long  before  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  laid.  When  he  faid.  Let  there  be 
light,  he  only  realized  the  great  plan  which,  from 
everla fling,  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind.  Fore- 
teen  by  him  was  every  revolution  which  the 
coune  ot  ages  was  to  produce.  Whatever  the 
counfels  ot  men  can  effe6l  was  comprehended  in 
his  decree.  No  new  emergency  can  arife  to  fur- 
pi ife  him.  No  agitations  of  anger  or  of  forrow* 
or  tear  or  of  nope,  can  fhake  his  mind  or  in¬ 
fluence  his  condiiS:.  He  refis  in  the  eternal  poH 
leffion  of  that  fupreme  beatitude,  which  neither 
the  virtues  rior  the  crimes  of  men  can  in  the  leaft 
aifefF  From  a  motive  of  overflowing  goodnefs,  he 
reared  up  the  univerfe.  As  the  eternal  lover  of 
righteoufoefs,  he  rules  it  The  whole  fyftem  of 

his 
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his  government  is  fixed  ;  his  laws  are  irrevocable  ; 
and,  what  he  once  loveth,  he  loveth  to  the  end.  In 
fcripture,  indeed,  he  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  grieved , 
and  to  repent.  But  luch  expreftions,  it  is  obvious, 
are  employed  from  accommodation  to  common 
conception  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  bodily 
organs  are,  in  other  paffages,  afcribed  to  God.  The 
fcripture  as  a  rule  of  life  addrelfed  to  the  multitude, 
mud  make  ufe  of  the  language  of  men.  The  di¬ 
vine  nature,  reprefented  in  its  native  fublimity, 
would  have  tranfcended  all  human  conception. 
When  upon  the  reformation  of  finners,  God  is  faid 
to  repent  of  the  evil  which  he  hath  threatened  againfl 
them  ;  this  intimates  no  more,  than  that  he  fuits 
his  difpenfations  to  the  alterations  which  take  place 
in  the  charafters  of  men.  His  difpofition  towards 
good  and  evil  continues  the  fame,  but  varies  in  its 
application  as  its  objefts  vary  ;  juft  as  the  laws 
themfelves,  which  are  capable  of  no  change  of  af- 
feftion,  bring  rewards  or  punifhments  at  different 
times  to  the  fame  perfon,  according  as  his  behav¬ 
iour  alters.  Immutibility  is  indeed  fo  clofely  con- 
neffted  with  the  notion  of  fupreme  perfection,  that 
wherever  any  rational  conceptions  of  a  Deity  have 
taken  place,  this  attribute  has  been  afcribed  to  him. 
Reafon  taught  the  wife  and  reflecting  in  every  age 
to  believe,  that,  as  what  is  eternal  cannot  die,  fo 
what  is  perfect  can  never  vary,  and  that  the  great 
Governour  of  the  univerfe  could  be  no  other  than 
an  unchangeable  Being. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  obvious,  but 
fundamental  truth,  let  us  proceed  to  the  practical 
improvement  of  it.  Let  us  confider  what  effeCt 
the  ferious  confideration  of  it  ought  to  produce  on 
our  mind  and  behaviour. 


It 
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It  will  be  proper  to  begin  this  head  of  difcourfe 
by  removing  an  objeGion  which  the  doSi'ine  I  have 
illuftrated  may  appear  to  form  againft  religious 
lervices,  and  in  particular  again!!  the  duty  of  pray¬ 
er.  1  o  what  purpole  it  may  be  urged,  is  homage 
addreifed  to  a  Being  whofe  purpofe  is  unalterably 
fixed  :  to  whom  our  righteoufnefs  extendcth  not  ; 
whom  by  no  arguments  we  can  perfuade,  and  by 
no  lupplications  we  can  mollify  ?  The  objeaion 
would  have  weight,  if  our  religious  addreffes  were 
defigned  to  work  any  alteration  on  God;  either  by 
giving  him  information  of  what  he  did  not  know  ; 
or  by  exciting  affections  which  he  did  not  poffefs  \ 
or  by  inducing  him  to  change  meafures  which  he 
had  previoufly  formed.  But  they  are  only  crude 
and  imperfect  notions  of  religion  which  can  fugged 
fuch  ideas.  I  he  change  which  our  devotions  are 
intended  to  make,  is  upon  ourfelves,  not  upon  the 
Almighty.  Their  chief  efficacy  is  derived  from 
the  good  difpofitions  which  they  raife  and  cherifh 
in  the  human  foul.  By  pouring  out  pious  fenti- 
ments  and  defires  before  God,  by  adoring  his  per¬ 
fection,  and  confeffing  our  own  unworthinefs,  by 
expreffing  our  dependence  on  his  aid,  our  gratitude 
for  his  paft  favours,  our  fubmiflion  to  his  prefent  will, 
our  truft  in  his  future  mercy,  we  cultivate  fuch  af¬ 
fections  as  fuit  our  place  and  flation  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  are  thereby  prepared  for  becoming  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  divine  grace.  Accordingly,  frequent 
affurances  are  given  us  in  fcripture,  that  the  prayers 
of  fincere  worfhippers,  preferred  through  the  great 
Mediator,  (hall  be  productive  of  the  happied  effeCts. 
When  they  afky  they  f hall  receive  ;  when  they  feek 
they  Jhall  find  ;  when  they  knock ,  it  Jhall  be  opened  to 
them.  Prayer  is  appointed  to  be  the  channel  for 
conveying  the  divine  grace  to  mankind,  becaufe  the 
wifdom  of  Heaven  faw  it  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  means  of  improving  the  human  heart. 

When 
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When  religious  homage  is  confidered  in  this 
light,  as  a  great  inflrument  of  fpiritual  and  moral 
improvmem,  all  the  objections  which  fcepticifm  can 
form  from  the  divine  immutability,  conclude  with 
no  more  force  againft  prayer,  than  againft  every 
other  mean  of  improvement  which  reafon  has  fug- 
gefted  to  man.  If  prayer  be  fupeifluous,  becaufe 
God  is  unchangeable,  we  might  upon  fimilar 
grounds  conclude,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  labour  the 
earth,  to  nourifh  our  bodies,  or  to  cultivate  our 
minds,  becauie  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  life,  and  the  degree  of  our  under- 
(landing,  depend  upon  an  immutable  Sovereign,  and 
were  from  all  eternity  forefeen  by  him.  Such  ab- 
furd  conclufions  reafon  has  ever  repudiated.  To 
every  plain  and  found  underftanding  it  has  clearly 
di£lated,  that  to  explore  the  unknown  purpofes  of 
Heaven  belongs  not  to  us;  but  that  Pie  who  decrees 
the  end,  certainly  requires  the  means  ,•  and  that,  in 
the  diligent  employment  of  all  the  means  which  can 
advance  either  our  temporal  or  fpiritual  felicity, 
the  chief  exertions  of  human  wifdorn  and  human 
duty  confift.  Affuming  it  then  for  an  undoubted 
pnnciple,  that  religion  is  a  reafonable  fervice,  and 
that,  though  with  the  Father  of  Lights  there  be  no 
vanablenefsy  the  homage  of  his  creatures  is  never- 
thelefs,  for  the  wifeft  reafons,  required  by  him,  I 
*  Proceed  to  (hew  what  fentiments  the  contemplation 
of  divine  immutability  (hould  raife  in  our  minds 
and  what  duties  it  (hould  chiefly  enforce. 

I.  Let  it  excite  us  to  admire  and  adore.  Fil¬ 
led  with  profound  reverence,  let  us  look  up  to  that 
Supreme  Being  who  fits  from  everlafling  on  the 
throne  of  the  univerfe  ;  moving  all  things,  but  re¬ 
maining  immoveable  nimfelf;  direftmg  every  re- 
volution  of  the  creation,  but  affefted  by  no  revolu- 
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lions  of  events  or  of  time.  He  beholds  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  wax  old  as  a  garment ,  and  decay  like 
a  vejlure .  At  their  appointed  periods  he  raifes  up, 
or  he  diiiolves  worlds.  But  amidft  all  the  convul- 
iions  of  changing  and  perilhing  nature,  his  glory 
and  felicity  remain  unaltered. — The  view  of  great 
and  ftupendous  objefls  in  the  natural  world  ftrikes 
the  mind  with  foiemn  awe.  What  veneration, 
then,  ought  to  be  infpired  by  the  contemplation  of 
an  object  fo  fublime  as  the  eternal  and  unchangea¬ 
ble  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  !  The  compofure  and 
ftillnefs  of  thought  introduced  by  fuch  a  meditation, 
has  a  powerful  tendency  both  to  purify  and  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  heart.  It  effaces,  for  a  time,  thofe  trivial 
ideas,  and  extinguifhes  thofe  low  paffions,  which 
arife  from  the  circle  of  vain  and  paffing  obje&s 
around  us.  It. opens  the  mind  to  all  the  fentiments 
of  devotion  ;  and  accompanies  devotion  with  that 
profound  reverence,  which  guards  it  from  every  im¬ 
proper  excels.  When  we  confider  the  Supreme 
Being  as  employed  in  works  of  love  ;  when  we 
think  of  his  condefcenlion  to  the  human  race  in 
fending  his  fon  to  dwell  on  the  earth  ;  encouraged 
by  favours,  and  warmed  by  gratitude,  we  are  fome- 
times  in  danger  of  prefuming  too  much  on  his  good- 
nefs,  and  of  indulging  a  certain  fondnefs  of  affec- 
tion,  which  is  unfuitable  to  our  humble  and  de¬ 
pendent  ftate.  It  is  neceffary  that  he  Ihould  fre¬ 
quently  appear  to  our  minds  in  all  that  majefty 
with  which  the  immutability  of  his  nature  clothes 
him  ;  in  order  that  reverence  may  be  combined 
with  love,  and  that  a  mixture  of  facred  awe  may 
chaften  the  rapturous  effufions  of  warm  devotion. 
Servile  fear,  indeed,  would  crufh  the  fpirit  of  in¬ 
genuous  and  affeftionate  homage.  But  that  re¬ 
verence  which  fprings  from  elevated  conceptions  of 
the  divine  nature,  has  a  happy  effect  in  checking 
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the  forwardnefs  of  imagination,  reflraining  our  af_ 
fedions  within  due  bounds,  and  compofing  our 
thoughts  at  the  fame  time  that  it  exalts  them. 

When,  from  the  adoration  of  the  unchangeable 
perfedion  of  the  Almighty,  we  return  to  the  view 
of  our  own  hate,  the  firfl  fentiment  which  ought 
naturally  to  arife,  is  that  of  felf  abafement.  We 
are  too  apt  to  be  lifted  up  by  any  little  diftindions 
which  we  poflfefs  ;  and  to  fancy  ourfelves  great,  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  there  are  others  whom  we  confider  as  lefs. 
But  what  is  man,  with  all  his  advantages  and  boaft- 
ed  powers,  before  the  eternal  Father  of  Lights? 
With  God  there  is  no  variablenefs  ;  with  man 
there  is  no  liability.  Virtue  and  vice  divide  the 
empire  of  his  mind  ;  and  wifdom  and  folly  alter¬ 
nately  rule  him.  Hence  he  is  changeable  in  his 
defigns,  fickle  in  his  friendfhips,  fluduating  in  his 
whole  charader.  His  life  is  a  feries  of  contradic¬ 
tions.  He  is  one  thing  to  day,  and  another  to 
morrow  ;  fometimes  obliged  by  experience  to  alter 
his  purpofe,  and  often  led  to  change  it  through  le¬ 
vity.  Variable  and  unequal  himfelf,  he  is  fur- 
rounded  with  fleeting  objeds.  He  is  placed  as  in 
the  midll  of  a  torrent,  where  all  things  are  rolling 
by,  and  nothing  keeps  its  place.  He  has  hardl^ 
time  to  contemplate  this  fcene  of  vicilfitude,  before 
he  too  is  fwept  away.  Thus  circumflanced  in  him¬ 
felf,  and  in  all  the  objeds  with  which  he  is  con- 
neded,  let  him  be  admonilhed  to  be  humble  and 
modeft.  Let  the  contemplation  of  the  unchamdno- 
glory  of  his  Creator  infpire  him  with  fentiments  of 
due  fubmiffion-  Let  it  teach  him  to  know  his  pro¬ 
per  place  ;  and  check  that  vanity  which  is  fo  ready 
to  betray  him  into  guilt. 

Let  the  fame  meditation  afifed  him  with  a  deep 
fenfe  of  what  he  owes  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity. 
His  goodnefs  never  appears  in  fo  flriking  a  light,  as 
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when  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  greatnefs. 
The  defcription  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  text, 
calls,  in  this  view,  for  our  particular  attention.  It 
prefents  to  us  the  in  oft  amiable  union  of  conde- 
Icenfton  with  majefty,  of  the  moral  with  the  natur¬ 
al  perfedions  of  God,  which  can  poflibly  be  exhib¬ 
ited  to  the  imagination  of  man.  From  the  Father 
of  Lights ,  with  whom  there  is  no  variablenefs >  nei¬ 
ther  Jhadow  oj  turning ,  cometh  down  every  good  and 
perjed  gift .  The  moft  independent  of  all  Beings 
is  reprefented  as  the  moft  beneficent.  He  who  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  exalted  above  all,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  returns  from  any,  is  the  liberal 
and  unwearied  Giver  of  every  thing  that  is  good.— 
Let  fuch  views  of  the  divine  nature  not  only  call 
forth  gratitude  and  praife,  but  prompt  us  to  imitate 
what  we  adore.  Let  them  (hew  us  that  benevo¬ 
lence  is  divine  ;  that  to  ftoop  from  our„  fancied 
grandeur  in  order  to  afiift  and  relieve  one  another, 
is  fo  far  from  being  any  degradation  of  charader, 
that  it  is  our  trueft  honour,  and  our  neareft  refem- 
blance  to  the  Father  of  Lights . 

II.  Let  the  confideration  of  the  divine  immut¬ 
ability  convince  us,  that  the  method  of  attaining 
the  favour  of  Heaven  is  one  and  invariable.  Were 
the  Almighty  a  capricious  and  inconftant  Being, 
like  man,  we  fhould  be  at  alofs  what  tenour  of  con- 
dud  to  hold.  In  order  to  conciliate  his  grace,  we 
might  think  of  applying  fometimes  to  one  fuppofed 
principle  of  his  inclination,  fometimes  to  another  ; 
and,  bewildered  amidft  various  attempts,  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  difmay.  The  guilty  would  effay 
to  flatter  him.  The  timid,  fometimes  by  auftere 
mortifications,  fometimes  by  coftly  gifts,  fometimes 
by  obfequious  rites,  would  try  to  appeafe  him. 
Hence,  in  fad,  have  arifen  all  the  corruptions  of  re¬ 
ligious 
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ligious  worfhip  among  men ;  from  their  forming 
the  divine  charader  upon  their  own,  and  afcribing 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Univerfe  the  mutability  of 
human  paffions.  God  is  represented  by  the  pfalm- 
ift  David  as  faying  to  the  wicked,  Thou  thought ejl 
that  I  was  altogether  fuch  an  one  as  thyfelf*.  This 
continues  to  be  the  description  of  all  the  fuperfliti- 
ous  and  enthufialtic  feds,  which,  fince  the  days  of 
David,  have  fprung  up  in  the  world.  It  is  our  pe¬ 
culiar  happinefs,  under  the  gofpel,  to  have  God  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  his  genuine  charader;  as  without 
variablencfs  or Jhadow  of  turning .  We  know  that 
at  no  time  there  is  any  change,  either  in  his  affec¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  plan  of  his  adminiflration.  One 
light  always  Ihines  upon  us  from  above.  One  clear 
and  dire£t  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man.  The 
Supreme  Being  is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
fupporter  of  order  and  virtue  ;  the  righteous  Lord 
loving  righteoufnefs .  The  external  forms  of  religion 
may  vary  ;  but  under  all  difpenfations  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God,  its  fubftance  is  the  fame.  It  tends 
continually  to  one  point,  the  purification  of  man’s 
heart  and  life.  This  was  the  objed  of  the  original 
law  of  nature.  This  was  the  fcope  of  the  Mofaic 
inftitution  amidft  all  its  facrifices  and  rites  ;  and 
this  is  unqueftionably  the  end  of  the  gofpel.  So 
invariably  conflant  is  God  to  this  purpofe,  that  the 
difpenfation  of  mercy  in  Chrift  Jefus,  which  admits 
of  the  vicarious  atonement  and  righteoufnefs  of  a 
Redeemer,  makes  no  change  in  our  obligation  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  good  life.  The  Redeemer 
himfelf  hath  taught  us,  that  to  the  end  of  time  the 
moral  law  continues  in  its  full  force  ;  and  that  till 
heaven  and  earth  pafs  away ,  one  jot  or  tittle  Jhall  in 
no  wife  pafs  from  it.\  This  is  the  only  inftitution 
known  to  men,  whofe  authority  is  unchanging  and 
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conftant.  Human  laws  rife  and  fall  with  the  em¬ 
pires  that  gave  them  birth.  Syftems  of  philofophy 
vary  with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  andlight.  Man¬ 
ners,  lentiments,  and  opinions,  alter  with  the  courfe 
of  time.  But  throughout  all  ages,  and  amidft  all 
revolutions,  the  rule  of  moral  and  religious  conduft 
is  the  fame.  It  partakes  of  that  immutability  of 
the  divine  nature  on  which  it  is  founded.  Such  as 
it  was  delivered  to  the  firft  worfhippers  of  God,  it 
continues  to  be,  at  this  day,  to  us  ;  and  fuch  it  fhall 
remain  to  our  pofterity  for  ever. 

III.  Let  the  contemplation  of  this  perfedlion 
of  the  divine  nature  teach  us  to  imitate,  as  far  as  our 
frailty  will  permit,  that  conftancy  and  fledfaftnefs 
which  we  adore.  All  the  moral  attributes  of  theSu- 
premeBeing,  are  ftandards  of  chara&er  towards  which 
we  ought  to  afpire.  But  as  in  all  thefe  perfeftions 
there  are  properties  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature, 
our  endeavours  to  refemble  them  are  laid  under 
great  reftri6tions  by  the  diflimilarity  between  our 
nature  and  the  divine.  With  refpeft  to  that  attri¬ 
bute  which  we  now  confider,  the  circumftances  are 
evident  which  preclude  improper  imitation.  To 
man  it  is  frequently  neceffary  to  correft  his  errours 
and  to  change  his  conduft.  An  attempt,  therefore, 
to  continue  wholly  invariable,  would,  in  our  filia¬ 
tion,  be  no  other  than  imprudent  and  criminal  ob- 
ftinacy.  But  withal,  the  immutable  re£litude  of 
the  Deity  fhould  lead  us  to  afpire  after  fixednefs  of 
principle,  and  uniformity  in  conduft,  as  the  glory 
of  the  rational  nature.  Imprelfed  with  the  fenfe 
of  that  fupreme  excellence  which  refults  from  un¬ 
changing  goodnefs,  faithfulnefs,  and  truth,  let  us  be¬ 
come  afhamed  of  that  levity  which  degrades  the 
human  charafter.  Let  us  ponder  our  paths >  aft  up¬ 
on  a  well  regulated  plan,  and  remain  confiftent 
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with  ourfelves.  Contemplating  the  glory  of  the 
Father  of  Lights,  let  us  aim  at  being  transformed, 
in  fome  degree,  into  the  fame  image  from  glory  to 
glory .  Finally, 

IV.  Let  the  divine  immutability  become  the 
ground  of  confidence  and  trufl  to  good  men,  amidft 
all  the  revolutions  of  this  uncertain  world.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  improvements  to  be  made  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  therefore  requires  full  illuflration. 
There  are  three  lights  in  which  we  may  view  the 
benefit  redounding  to  us  from  that  attribute  of  God 
which  we  now  confider.  It  allures  us  of  the  con- 
ftancy  of  Nature  ;  of  the  regular  admimftration  of 
Providence  ;  of  the  certain  accomplifhment  of  all 
the  divine  promifes.  < 

Firft,  it  gives  us  ground  to  depend  on  the  con- 
ftant  and  uniform  courfe  of  Nature.  On  the  un- 
changeablenefs  of  God  reds  the  (lability  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  What  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are  no  other 
than  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  be- 
caufe  He  is  without  variablenefs  or Jhadozv  of  turning, 
that  thofe  laws  have  continued  the  fame  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ;  that  the  Sun  fo  con- 
flantly  obferves  his  time  of  rifing  and  going 
down  ;  that  the  feafons  annually  return  ;  the 
tides  periodically  ebb  and  flow  ;  the  earth  yields  its 
fruits  at  dated  intervals  ;  and  the  human  body  and 
mental  powers  advance  to  maturity  by  a  regular 
progrefs.  In  all  thofe  motions  and  operations  which 
are  inceflantly  going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is 
no  flop  nor  interruption  ;  no  change  nor  innovati¬ 
on  ;  no  defleftion  from  their  main  fcope.  The 
fame  powerful  and  fleady  hand  which  gave  the  firft 
impulfe  to  the  powers  of  nature,  reflrains  them  from 
ever  exceeding  their  prefcribed  line.  Hence  arifes 
the  chief  comfort  of  our  prefent  life.  We  find  our- 
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felves  in  a  regular  and  orderly  world.  We  look 
torward  to  a  known  fucceffion  of  events.  We  are 
enabled  to  form  plans  of  adion.  From  the  caufe  we 
calculate  the  effeft  ;  and  from  the  pall,  we  reafon 
with  confidence  concerning  the  future. 

Accuftomed  from  our  infancy  to  this  conftancv 
in  Nature,  we  are  hardly  fenfible  of  the  bleffing. 
Familiarity  has  the  fame  effe&  here,  as  in  many 
other  enjoyments,  to  efface  gratitude.  But  iet  us, 
for  a  moment,  take  an  oppofite  view  of  things.  Let 
us  luppole,  that  we  had  any  caufe  to  dread  capri- 
cioulnefs  or  change  in  the  power  who  rules  the 
courle  of  Nature  ;  any  ground  to  fufpeft  that,  but 
or  one  ay,  the  Sun  might  not  rife,  nor  the  current 
of  the  waters  hold  their  ufual  courfe,nor  the  laws  of 
motion  and  vegetation  proceed  as  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  behold  them.  What  difmay  would  in. 
ltantly  fill  all  hearts  !  what  horror  would  feem  to 
overfpread  the  whole  face  of  Nature  !  What  part 
could  we  aft,  or  whither  could  we  run,  in  the  midlt 
of  convulfions,  which  overturned  all  the  meafures 
we  had  formed  for  happinefs,  or  for  fafety  ?  The 
prefent  abode  of  man  would  then  become,  as  Tob 
defcnbes  the  region  of  the  grave,  a  land  of  darknefs, 
as  darknefs  itfelf>  and  the  jhadow  of  death  ;  without 
any  order ;  and  where  the  light  is  as  darknefs *. 
With  what  joy  ought  we  then  to  recognife  an  un¬ 
varying  and  ffedfaft  Ruler,  under  whofe  dominion 
we  have  no  fuch  difafters  to  dread  ;  but  can  depend 
on  the  courfe  of  Nature  continuing  to  proceed  as  it 
has  evet  gone  on,  until  the  period  fhall  arrive  of  its 
final  diffolution  ! 

But  though  the  great  laws  of  Nature  be  con- 
ftant  like  their  Author,  yet  in  the  affairs  of  men 
there  is  much  variety  and  change.  All  that  re¬ 
gards  our  prefent  poffeffions  and  enjoyments  was. 
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for  wife  reafons,  left,  in  a  great  mealure,  uncertain  , 
and  from  this  uncertainty  arifes  the  diltrefs  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Senfible  of  the  changes  to  which  we  he 
open,  we  look  round  with  anxious  eyes,  and  eagerly 
grafp*  at  every  objeft  which  appears  to  promile  us 
fecurity.  But  in  vain  is  the  whole  circle  of  human 
things  explored  with  this  view.  1  here  is  nothing 
on  earth  fo  liable  as  to  a  flu  re  us  of  undifturbed  reft, 
nor  fo  powerful  as  to  afford  us  conftant  protedion. 

Time,  death,  and  change,  triumph  over  all  the  la¬ 
bours  of  men.  What  we  build  up,  they  inceiiantly 
deftroy.  The  public  condition  of  nations,  and  the 
private  fortunes  of  individuals,  are  alike  lubjecl  to 
reverfe.  Life  never  retains  long  the  fame  form. 
Its  whole  fcenery  is  continually  {hitting  around  us. 

_ Arnidft  thole  endlefs  viciflitudes,  what  can  give 

any  firm  confolation,  any  fatisfying  reft  to  the  heait, 
except  the  dominion  of  a  wife  and  righteous  Sover¬ 
eign,  with  whom  there  is  no  variablenefs}  nor  Jhadow 
0/  turning  ?  Though  all  things  change,  and  we 
ourfelves  be  involved  in  the  general  mutability,  yet 
as  long  as  there  is  fixed  and  permanent  goodnefs  at 
the  head  of  the  univerfe,  we  are  aflured  that  the 

great  interefts  of  all  good  men  fhall  be  fafe.  That 

river  perpetually  flows,  the  Jlreams  whereof  make 
glad  the  city  of  God.  We  know  that  the  Supreme 
Being  loved  righteoufnefs  from  the  beginning  or 
days,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  love  it  to  the  laff. 
Under  his  government  none  of  thofe  revolutions 
happen  which  have  place  among  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  where  princes  die,  and  new  lovereigns 
afcend  the  throne  ;  new  minifters  and  new  counfels 
fucceed  ;  the  whole  face  of  affairs  is  changed  j  and 
former  plans  fall  into  oblivion.  But  the  throne  of 
the  Lori  is  tjlahlijhed  for  ever  ;  and  the  thoughts  oj 
his  heart  endure  to  all  generations.  We  ferve  the 
fame  God  whom  our  fathers  worfliipped,  and  whom 
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our  poflerity  fhall  adore.  His  unchanging  domin- 

a  connX  ■?UIevc“ts  and  a11  aSes  7  eftablifhes 
the  n  f  ?S  PnnCuPlr  Wh,Ch  h°lds  t0g^er  ^  paft, 
lh,cPh  /n  "th  anf-  ,the  fUtUre  5  g,ves  ftabi%  to  things 
ordcrh  *J?Th  drVeS  urC‘,  flu6iuatlng.  ^d  extracts 
Well  f  /h°  C  Wh'ch  appear  moft  confufed. 

■fi  ,  mayi  ^  eartrh  red0ice>  and  ihe  multitude  of 
fes  be  glad ,  becaufe  there  reigneth  over  the  uni- 
veile  (uch  an  immutable  Lord. 

Were  you  to  unhinge  this  great  article  of  faith  • 
were  you  either  to  fay  with  the  fool,  that  there  is  no 

f0d>  orl°  ‘uppofe  with  the  fuperftitious,  that  the 
who  rules  is  variable  and  capricious;  you 
would  indeed  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree ,  and 
cut  down,  with  one  blow,  the  hope  and  fecurity  of 
mankind.  For  you  would  then  leave  nothing  in 
the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  but  a  round  of  caf- 
ual  and  tranfitory  being;  no  foundation  of  truft 
no  proteftion  to  the  righteous,  no  fledfaft  prin¬ 
ciple  to  uphold  and  to  regulate  the  fucceffion 
o  exi  Hence.  Inflead  of  that  magnificent  fpec- 
tacle  which  the  world  now  exhibits,  when  beheld 
in  connexion  with  the  divine  government,  it  would 
then  only  prefent  to  view  a  multitude  of  fhort  lived 
creatures  fpringing  out  of  the  dull,  wandering  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  without  guide  or  proteflor 
h  uiggung  for  a  few  years  againfl  the  torrent  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  change  ;  and  then  finking  into  utter 
oonvion,  and  vanifhing  like  vifions  of  the  night. 
My Itenous  obfcunty  would  involve  the  beginning 
or  things  ;  diforder  would  mark  their  progrefs ;  and 
tne  blacknefs  of  darknefs  would  cover  their  final  re- 
fult.  Whereas,  when  Faith  enables  us  to  difcover 
an  univerfal  Sovereign,  whofe  power  never  fails, 
and  whole  wifdom  and  goodnefs  never  change,  the" 
piofpeft  cleans  up  on  every  fide.  A  ray  from  the 
great  fource  of  light  feems  to  illuminate  the  whole 
creation.  Good  men  difcover  a  parent  and  a  friend. 

They 
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They  attain  a  fortrefs  in  every  danger  ;  a  refuge 
amidft  all  Itorms  ;  a  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
They  are  no  longer  ajraid  oj  evil  tidings .  Their 
heart  is  Jxtdy  trujlmg  m  the  Lord . 

Though  thefe  reafonings,  from  the  unchang¬ 
ing  tenour  of  divine  government,  cannot  but  afford 
much  comfort  to  good  men,  their  fatisfaflion,  how¬ 
ever,  becomes  (till  more  complete,  when  they  con- 
fider  the  explicit  promiles  which  are  given  them  in 
the  word  of  God.  The  immutability  of  the  divine 
purpofe  allures  them  moll  perfectly  of  thole  prom- 
ifes  being  fulfilled  in  due  time,  how  adverfe  foever 
circumftances  may  at  prefent  appear  to  their  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  Strength  oj  IJrael  is  not  a  man  that 
he  Jhould  lie ,  nor  the  Jon  oj  man  that  he  jhould  repent . 
Hath  he  faidity  and  jhall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  Jpokeny 
and  Jhall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  Men  have  the  com¬ 
mand  only  of  the  prefent  time.  When  that  is  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  changes  may  befal,  either  in  their  own 
ftate,  or  in  the  fituation  of  things  around  them, 
which  lhall  defeat  their  bed  intentions  in  our  be¬ 
half,  and  render  all  their  promifes  fruitlels.  Hence, 
even  fetting  afide  the  danger  of  human  inconftancy, 
the  confidence  which  we  can  repofe  on  any  earthly 
proteflor  is  extremely  impeifefl.  Man,  in  his  high- 
eft  glory,  is  but  a  reed  floating  on  the  ftream  of  time, 
and  forced  to  follow  every  new  direction  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  But  God  is  the  rock  oj  ages .  All  time  is 
equally  in  his  hands.  Intervening  accidents  can¬ 
not  ernbarrafs  him  ;  nor  any  unforefeen  oblfacle  re¬ 
tard  the  performance  of  his  moft  diftant  promife. 
One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thoufand  years ,  and  a 
thouf and  years  are  as  one  day.  There  is  no  vicifli- 
tude  of  the  human  ftate  in  which  good  men  cannot 
take  fan  flu  ary  with  him,  as  a  fure  and  abiding  friend  ; 
the  fafe  condu&or  of  their  pilgrimage  here,  as  well 

as 
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as  the  eternal  reft  of  their  fouls  hereafter.  All  their 
patrons  may  defert  them  ;  and  all  their  friends 
may  die  ;  but  the  Lord  fill  lives *  who  is  their 
rock  ;  and  the  mof  high  God *  who  is  their  re¬ 
deemer.  He  hath  promifed  that  he  will  not  leave 
them  when  they  are  old,  nor  forjake  them  when 
their  frength  faileth  ;  and  that  even  when  their 
hearts  Jhall faint,  and  their  flejh  fail *  he  will  be  the 
ftrength  of  their  heart *  and  their  portion  forever . 
His  immutability  is  not  only  the  ground  of  truft  in 
him  during  their  own  abode  on  earth*  but  gives  them 
the  fatisfadion  of  looking  forward  to  the  fame  wife 
and  good  adminiftration  as  continued  to  the  end  of 
time.  When  departing  hence*  and  bidding  adieu 
to  life*  with  all  its  changeful  fcenes*  they  can  with 
comfort  and  peace  leave  their  family,  their  friends* 
and  their  deareft  concerns*  in  the  hands  of  that  God 
who  reigneth  for  ever  *  and  whofe  countenance  jhall 
always  behold  the  upright  with  the  fame  complacen¬ 
cy.  My  days  are  like  a  fhadow  that  declineth *  and  I 
am  withered  like  the  grafs.  But  thou *  0  Lord,  fhalt 
endure  for  ever  ;  and  thy  remembrance  to  all  genera¬ 
tions.  The  children  of  thy  fervants  fhalt  continue  ; 
and  their  feed  flail  be  efabhfhed  before  thee*. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  good  men  may 
derive  from  meditation  on  God  as  without  variable - 
nefs  or  fhadow  of  turning.  It  infpires  them  with 
fentiments  of  devout,  humble*  and  grateful  adora¬ 
tion.  It  points  out  to  them  the  unvarying  tenour 
of  condudl  which  they  ought  to  hold  ;  checks  their 
fickienefs  and  inconftancy  ;  and,  amidft  all  diftreffes 
and  fears,  affords  them  comfort.  The  immutability 
of  God  is  the  fureft  bafis  on  which  their  hopes  can 
be  built.  It  is  indeed  the  pillar  on  which  the  whole 
miiverfe  refts.— On  luch  feiious  and  folemn  medi¬ 
tations  let  our  thoughts  often  dwell,  in  order  tocor- 
reft  that  folly  and  levity  which  are  fo  apt  to  take 

poffeffion 


*  Ffalm,  cii,  u,  12,  28. 
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poffeffion  of  the  human  heart.  And  if  our  minds 
be  overawed,  and  even  deprefled,  with  fo  high  a 
view  of  the  divine  nature,  let  them  be  relieved  by 
the  refle&ion,  that  to  this  unchangeable  God 
we  are  permitted  to  look  up  through  a  gracious 
Mediator,  who,  though  poffefled  of  divine  perfec¬ 
tion,  is  not  unconfcious  of  human  dill  refs  and 
frailty. 
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SERMON  XX. 


On  the  Compassion  of  Christ. 

Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 

Lord’s  Supper, 


HEBREWS,  iv,  15. 

We  have  not  an  high  priejl  which  cannot  he  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infrmities  ;  but  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are ,  yet  without  Jin • 

i  ■ 

E  N  we  compare  the  counfels  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  with  the  plans  of  men,  we  find  a  like  differ¬ 
ence  obtain,  as  in  the  works  of  nature  compared 
with  thofe  of  art.  The  works  of  art  may,  at  firft 
view,  appear  the  moft  finifhed  and  beautiful  ;  but 
when  the  eye  isaffifled  to  pry  into  their  contexture, 
the  niceft  workmanfhip  is  difcerned  to  be  rough  and 
blemifhed.  Whereas  the  works  of  nature  gain  by  the 
moft  accurate  examination  ;  and  thofe  which  on  a 
fuperficial  furvey  appear  defeftive  or  rude,  the  more 
intimately  they  are  infpe£ted,  difcover  the  more 

exa£t 
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exaft  conftruftion  and  confunnnate  beauty.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  fyftems  of  worldly  policy, 
though  at  firft  they  feem  plaufible  and  profound, 
foon  betray  in  their  progrefs  the  narrownefs  of  the 
human  underflanding  ;  while  thofe  difpenfations  of 
Providence,  which  appeared  to  furnifh  objedtions 
either  againft  the  goodnefs  or  the  wifdom  of  Heav¬ 
en,  have,  upon  a  more  extenfive  view  of  their  con- 
fequences,  frequently  afforded  the  moll:  flriking 
proofs  of  both. 

God  7nanifefled  in  the  fejh  was  to  the  Jews  a 
fumbling  blocks  and  to  the  Greeks  j oolifhnefs.  It 
contradidled  every  prepoffeffion  which  their  con¬ 
fined  ideas  of  religion  and  philofophy  led  them  to 
entertain.  If  a  fuperior  Being  was  to  interpofe  for 
the  reftoration  of  a  degenerate  world,  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  would  certainly  appear  in  celeflial 
majefty.  But  the  thoughts  of  God  are  not  as  the 
thoughts  of  men ,  The  divine  wifdom  faw'  it  to  be 
fit  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  fhould  in  all  things 
he  made  like  unto  thofe  whom  he  came  to  fave.  By 
living  as  a  man  among  men,  he  difpenfed  inflruclion 
in  the  moft  winning  manner.  He  added  to  in- 
ftruftion  the  grace  and  the  force  of  his  own  example. 
He  accommodated  that  example  to  the  moft  trying 
and  difficult  fituations  of  human  life  ;  and,  by  fuf- 
fering  a  painful  death,  he  both  taught  men  how  to 
fuffer  and  die  ;  and  in  that  nature  which  had  of¬ 
fended,  he  offered  a  folemn  expiation  to  God  for 
human  guilt. 

Befides  thefe  ends,  fo  worthy  of  God,  which  were 
accomplifhed  by  the  incarnation  of  Chrifl,  another, 
of  high  importance,  is  fuggefted  in  the  text.  Hu¬ 
man  life  is  to  good  men,  as  well  as  to  others,  a  ftate 
of  buffering  and  diftrefs.  To  fupply  them  with 
proper  confolation  and  encouragement  during  fuch 
a  ftate,  was  one  great  purpofe  of  the  undertaking  of 

Chrifl. 
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ChrifL  With  this  view  he  affutped  the  office  of 
their  high  priefi  or  mediator  with  God  ;  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  which  this  office  affords  them,  will  be 
proportioned  to  their  affured  belief,  firftof  hispow- 
el»  aim  next  of  his  compaffion.  His  power  is  fet 
forth  in  the  verfe  preceding  the  text,  and  the  proper 
argument  is  founded  upon  it.  Seeing  that  we  have 
a  great  high prieft  who  is  paffed  into  the  heavens ,  Je~ 
fus  the  Son  of  Gody  let  us  hold  fajl  our  profeffion* 
But  though  it  be  encouraging  to  know  that  our  high 
prieft  is  the  Son  of  God ,  and  that  he  is  paffed  into  the 
heavens ,  yet  thefe  fa£ts  alone  are  not  fufficient  to 
render  him  the  full  objeff  of  our  confidence.  For 
as  the  apoftle  afterwards  obferves,  it  belongs  to  the 
charafier  of  a  high  prieft  to  be  taken  from  among  men , 
that  he  may  have  compaffion  on  the  ignorant ,  and 
them  that  are  out  of  the  way,  feeing  that  he  himfelf  is 
compared  with  infirmity.  In  order  then  to  fatisfy 
us  of  our  high  prieft’s  poffeffing  alfo  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  mercy  and  compaffion,  we  are  told  that  he 
is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ,  and  was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are .  The  force  of 
this  confideration  I  purpofe  now  to  illuftrate.  I 
ftiall  firft  explain  the  fa£is  which  are  ftated  in  the 
text,  and  then  (how  how  from  thefe  our  Saviour's 
compaffion  is  to  be  inferred,  and  in  what  manner  it 
may  be  accommodated  to  the  confolation  and  hope 
of  good  men  amidft  various  exigencies  of  life. 

The  aflertion  in  the  text,  of  Chrift’s being  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ,  plainly  implies  that 
he  had  full  experience  both  of  the  external  diftreffes, 
and  of  the  internal  forrows  of  human  nature.  Af- 
fuming  a  body  fuch  as  ours,  he  fubjefted  himfelf  to 
all  the  natural  confequences  of  corporeal  frailty* 
He  did  not  chufe  for  himfelf  an  eafy  and  opulent 
condition,  in  order  to  glide  through  the  world  with 

the 
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the  leaft  moleftation.  He  did  not  fuit  his  miffion  to 
the  upper  ranks  of  mankind  chiefly,  by  affimulating 
his  ftate  to  theirs  :  but,  born  in  meannefs,and  bred 
up  to  iabour,  he  fubmitted  to  the  inconveniences  of 
that  poor  and  toillome  life  which  falls  to  the  fhare 
of  the  moft  numerous  part  of  the  human  race. 
Whatever  is  fevere  in  the  difregard  of  relations  or 
the  ingratitude  of  friends,  in  the  (corn  of  the  proud 
or  the  infults  of  the  mean,  in  the  virulence  of  re¬ 
proach  or  the  fharpnefs  of  pain,  was  undergone  by 
Chrift.  Though  his  life  was  fliort,  he  familiarized 
himfelf  in  it  with  a  wide  compafs  of  human  woe  ; 
and  there  is  almoft  no  diftrelsful  fituation  to  which 
we  can  be  reduced,  but  what  he  has  experienced 
before  us.  There  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  imagine 
that  the  eminence  of  his  nature  raifed  him  above  the 
fenfations  of  trouble  and  grief.  Had  this  been  the 
cafe,  he  would  have  been  a  fufferer  in  appearance 
only,  not  in  reality  ;  there  would  have  been  no 
merit,  in  his  patience,  or  in  the  refignation 
which  he  expreffed.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  many  circumftances,  that  the  fenli- 
bility  of  his  nature  was  tender  and  exquifite.  He 
affected  none  of  hard  indifference  iu  which  feme  an¬ 
cient  philofophers  vainly  gloried.  He  felt  as  a  man, 
and  he  fympathized  with  the  feelings  of  others.  On 
different  occafions  we  are  informed  that  he  was 
troubled  in  fpirity  that  he  groaned ,  and  that  he  wept. 
The  relation  of  his  agony  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
femane  exhibits  a  linking  pifture  of  the  fenfations 
of  innocent  nature  oppreffed  with  anguifh.  It  dif- 
covers  all  the  conflict  between  the  dread  of  fuffer- 
ing  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fenfe  of  duty  on  the 
other  ;  the  man  ftruggling  for  a  while  with  human 
weaknefs,  and  in  the  end  recollefted  in  virtue,  and 
riling  fuperiour  to  the  objefls  of  difmay  which  were 
then  in  his  view.  Father  !  if  it  be  pojjible ,  let  this 

cup 
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cup  pafs from  me.  Never thelefs,  not  as  I  will, ,  but  as 
:nou  wilt.  Thy  will  be  done.  Thus  was  our  Sa- 
vioui  tout  tied  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  He 
was  a  man  of  jorrows,  and  acquainted  with  ?nef. 

It  is  adder]  in  the  text,  that  he  was  in  all  points 
levipiea  life  as  we  are .  To  be  tempted  is,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  undergo  fuch  trials  of  vir¬ 
tue  we  are  accompanied  with  difficulty  and  con- 
Though  our  Lord  was  not  liable  to  any 
temptations  from  depravity  of  nature,  yet  he  was 
perpetually  expofed  to  fuch  as  arife  from  fituations 
tne  tnoft  adverle  to  virtue.  His  whole  life  was  in 
this  ielpe£l  a  couiTe  of  temptation  ;  that  is,  a  fevere 
trial  of  his  con  [fancy  by  every  difeouragement. 
He  (offered  repeated  provocations  both  from  friends 
and  foes.  His  endeavours  to  do  good  were  requit¬ 
ed  with  the  moil  obftinate  and  perverfe  oppofition. 
Sometimes  by  the  felicitations  of  ignorant  multi¬ 
tudes^  he  was  tempted  to  accept  the  proffers  of 
worldly  greatnefs.  Oftener,  by  the  infults  of  multi¬ 
tudes,  moi  e  blind  and  brutal,  he  was  tempted  to  de- 
iert  an  office  which  expofed  him  to  fo  much  mifery. 
Together  with  the  world,  the  powers  of  darknefs 
alfo  combined  their  efforts  againfl  him.  We  are 
informed  that  he  was  led  into  the  wildernefs ,  and, 
amid  ft  the  horrors  of  a  wild  and  dreary  folitude, 
was  tempted  of  the  devil .  The  great  adverfary  of 
mankind  learns  to  have  been  permitted  to  exert 
unufual  proofs  of  his  power  and  malice,  on  purpofe 
that  the  trial  of  our  Saviour’s  conftancy  might  be 
more  complete,  and  his  viftory  over  him  more  il- 
luftrious  and  diftinguifhed. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  concluflon  is 
obvious,  that  our  Lord  krows,  from  perfonal  expe¬ 
rience,  all  the  difeouragements  and  temptations 
which  virtue  can  fuffer.  Though  he  participated 
not  of  the  corruption,  yet  he  felt  the  weaknefs  of 

human 
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human  nature.  He  felt  the  ftrength  of  paffion. 
He  is  no  ftranger  to  the  difturbance  and  commo- 
tion,  which  either  the  attacks  of  the  worlds  or  the 
powers  of  darknefs,  are  able  to  raife  within  the 
breaft  of  man.  One  remarkable  difference,  indeed, 
takes  place  between  our  temptations  andthofe  of 
Chrift.  Though  he  was  tempted,  like  as  we  are, yet 
he  was  without  fin.  Though  the  conflift  was  the 
fame,  the  iffue  was  different.  We  are  often  foil¬ 
ed  j  He  always  overcame.  But  his  difeonformity 
to  us  in  this  refpeft,  is  far  from  weakening  the 
ftrength  of  our  prefent  argument.  For  fin  contrafts 
and  hardens  the  heart.  Every  degree  of  guilt  in¬ 
curred  by  yielding  to  temptation,  tends  to°  debafe 
the  mind,  and  to  weaken  the  generous  and  benevo¬ 
lent  principles  of  human  nature.  If  from  our 
Lord  s  being  tempted  like  as  we  are,  we  have  any 
ground  to  expefif  his  fympathy,  from  his  being 
tempted  ,yet  without  fin,  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that 

ns  fympathy,  unallayed  and  perfetf,  will  operate 
with  more  complete  energy. 

From  this  view  of  the  fads  which  are  ftated  in 
the  text,  I  proceed  to  fhow  how  juftly  we  may  in¬ 
fer  our  Saviour’s  compaffion,  and  in  what  manner 
it  is  to  be  accomadated  to  the  confolation  of  good 
men  amidft  various  exigencies  of  life. 

It  has  been  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind, 
that  perlonal  experience  of  buffering,  humanizes  the 
heart  In  the  fchool  of  affliftion,  compaffion  is  al¬ 
ways  fuppofed  to  be  mod  thoroughly  learned ;  and 
hence,  in  the  laws  of  Mofes,  when  the  Ifraelites  are 
commanded  not  to  opprefs  the  ftranger,  this  reafon 
is  given ,  for  you  know  the  heart  of  a  ftranger ,  feeing- 

yruWerlnraffrs  y°w'f(lves  ™  the  land  of  Egypt*. 
The  diftreffed,  accordingly,  fly  for  confolation  to 

^  thofe 
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thofe  who  have  been  their  companions  in  woe. 
They  decline  the  profperous,  and  look  up  to  them 
with  a  fufpicious  eye.  They  confider  them  as 
ignorant  of  their  feelings,  and  therefore  regardlefs 
of  their  complaints.  Arnidft  the  manifold  lorrows 
of  life,  then,  how  foothing  is  the  thought  that  our 
great  Interceffor  with  God  was  a  fellow  fufferer  w  ith 
ourfelves,  while  he  palled  through  this  valley  of 
tears. 

But  was  it  neceffary  for  Chrift,  it  maybe  faid,  to 
a  Hu  me  our  nature  in  order  to  acquire  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  infirmity  and  difhefs?  Asa  divine  per- 
fon,  was  he  not  perfeftly  acquainted  with  our  frame 
before  he  defeended  to  the  earth  ?  Did  he  Hand  in 
need  of  being  prompted  to  compaflion  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  forrows  ?*  Could  his  experimental 
knowledge  of  human  weaknefs  increafe  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  a  nature  which  before  was  perfeft  ? - - 

No  :  he  fubmitted  to  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infrmitiesy  and  to  be  tempted  like  as  we  are  ;  not 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  our  nature,  but 
to  fatisfy  us  that  he  knew  it  perfectly  ;  not  in  order 
to  acquire  any  new  degree  of  goodnefs,  but  to 
give  us  the  firmer  confidence  in  the  goodnefs  which 
he  poffeffed,  and  to  convey  the  fenfe  of  it  to  our 
hearts  with  greater  force  and  effect. 

Diftruft  is  a  weaknefs  peculiarly  incident  to  the 
miferable.  They  are  apt  to  rejeft  hope,  to  indulge 
fear,  and  to  tinge,  with  the  dark  colour  of  their  own 
minds,  every  object  which  is  offered  for  their  en¬ 
couragement.  The  reprefentations  given  us  of  the 
Deity  in  Scripture,  afford  undoubtedly  much 
ground  for  tfuft  in  his  goodnels.  But  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who  dwelleth  in  the  fe- 
cret  place  of  eternity,  whom  no  man  hath  feen  or  can 
fee,  is  overwhelming  to  a  timid  apprehenfion.^  1  he 

goodnefs  which  it  prOmifes  is  a  new  and  unknown 
b  form 
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for  m  of  goodnefs.  Whatever  proceeds  from  a  na - 
ture  fo  far  luperiour  to  oar  own,  is  beheld  with  a 
degree  of  awe,  which  is  ready  to  overpower  hope* 
Upon  this  account,  under  the  Old  Teftament  dif~ 
penfation,  the  Supreme  Being  is  often  defcribed 
with  the  attributes  of  a  man,  iq  order  to  give  a  fhade 
and  foftening  to  his  greatnefs,  and  to  accomodate 
his  goodnefs  more  to  our  capacity.  The  relentings 
of  a  friend,  the  pity  of  a  parent,  and  the  fighs  of  a 
mourner,  are  alcribed  to  the  Almighty.  But  we 
eafily  perceive  luch  attributes  to  be  no  more  than 
figures  and  allufions.  The  comfort  which  they  af¬ 
ford  is  not  definite  nor  precife.  They  leave  the 
mind  under  an  anxious  uncertainty,  left  it  err  in  its 
interpretation  of  thofe  allegories  of  mercy.  In  the 
perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift  the  obje£l  of  our  truft  is 
brought  nearer  to  ourfelves  ;  and  of  courfe  adapt¬ 
ed  more  effectually  to  our  encouragement.  Thofe 
well  known  tender  affeflions,  which  are  only  figur¬ 
atively  afcribed  to  the  Divinity,  are  in  our  great  Me¬ 
diator  thoroughly  realized.  His  goodnefs  is  the 
goodnefs  of  human  nature  exalted  and  rendered 
pei fed.  It  is  that  fpecies  of  goodnefs  with  which, 
we  are  beft  acquainted,  compaflion  to  the  unhappy ^ 
and  compaflion  cultivated  by  that  difcipline  which 

we  know  to  be  the  moft  powerful,  the  experience  of 
forrows. 


For  fuchreafons  as  thefe*  becaufe  the  children  are par - 
takers  offlejh  and  blood ,  Chriji  himfelflikcwife  took  part 
of  the  fame .  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
Like  unto  his  brethren ,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  as 
we  as  a  faithful  high  pritfb .  When  weconfider  his 
aiiumption  of  our  nature  in  this  light*  what  a  mild 
and  amuhle  afpea  does  it  give  to  the  government 
of  heaven  !  What  attentive  folicitude  of  goodnefs 
as  fliewn  m  carrying  on  the  difpenfation  of  our  re¬ 
demption  upon  a  plan  fo  perfectly  calculated  to 
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banilh  all  didruft,  and  to  revive  the  mod  timid  and 
dejefted  heart  !  How  naturally  does  that  inference 
follow  which  the  Apoflle  makes  in  the  verfe  immedi¬ 
ately  fucceeding  the  text ;  let  us  therefore  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace ,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy ,  and 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need  !  More  particular¬ 
ly,  in  consequence  of  the  doftrine  which  I  have  il- 
ludrated,  we  are  taught  to  hope, 

I.  T h  at  under  all  our  infirmities  and  errors,  re¬ 
gard  will  be  had  to  human  imperfeftion  ;  that  a 
merciful  didin£lion  will  be  made  between  what  is 
weak  and  what  is  willfully  criminal  in  our  condufl ; 
and  that  fuch  meafures  of  obedience  only  will  be  ex¬ 
acted  as  are  proportioned  to  our  circumdances  and 
powers.  What  can  more  encourage  our  religious 
fervices,  than  to  be  allured  that  the  God  whom  we 
worfhip  knows  our  frame ,  and  remembers  we  are  dujl ; 
and  that  the  Mediator,  through  whom  we  worfhip 
him,  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  inf  rmities  ? 
The  mod  virtuous  are  the  mod  apt  to  be  dejefted 
with  the  fenfe  of  their  frailty.  While  vain  and  fu- 
perficial  men  are  eafily  dattered  with  favourable 
views  of  themfelves,  and  fond  hopes  of  divine  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  flighed  apprehenfion  of  guilt  is  ready 
to  alarm  the  humble  and  delicate  mind  ;  jud  as  on 
coaife  bodies  an  irnpreffion  is  not  eafily  made,  while 
thofe  of  finer  contexture  are  foon  hurt;  and  as  on 
an  exquifite  polifh  the  lead  ipeck  is  vifible.  But 
though  religion  promotes  great  fenfibility  to  all 
feelings  of  a  moral  nature,  yet  it  gives  no  counte¬ 
nance  to  excefiive  and  fuperditious  fears.  That 
humility  which  checks  prefumption,  and  that  jeal- 
oufy  which  infpires  vigilance,  are  favourable  to 
piety  ;  while  thofe  fufpicions  which  lead  to  def- 
pondency  are  injurious  to  God,  hurtful  to  our- 
felves,  and  repugnant  to  that  whole  fydem  of  mer¬ 
cy  which  I  have  been  illudrating. 
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You  complain,  that  when  you  engage  in  the 
folemn  exercifes  of  devotion,  your  fpirits  are  de~ 
preffed  by  a  load  of  cares  and  furrows  ;  that  in  your 
thoughts  there  is  no  compofure,  and  in  your  affec¬ 
tions  no  elevation  ;  that  after  your  utmoff  effays, 
you  are  incapable  of  fixing  your  attention  fleadily 
on  God,  or  of  fending  up  your  prayers  to  him  with 
becoming  warmth  and  fulnefs  of  heart.  This  de¬ 
bility  and  wandering  of  mind  you  are  apt  to  impute 
to  fome  uncommon  degree  of  guilt.  Y ou  coniider 
it  as  the  fymptom  of  incurable  hardnefs  of  heart, 
and  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  your  being  abandon¬ 
ed  by  God. — Such  fears  as  (hefe  in  a  great  meafure 
refute  themlelves.  If  you  were  really  obdurate, 
you  would  be  infeniible  ol  guilt.  Your  complaints 
of  hardnefs  of  heart  are  an  evidence  of  your  heart 
being  at  that  moment  contrite  and  aftually  relent¬ 
ing. — Are  there  any  circum (lances  of  inward  dif- 
compofure  and  perplexity  of  which  he  is  unconfci- 
ous,  who  at  a  critical  period  of  his  life  was  heavy  and 
jore  amazed *;  who  was  obliged  to  complain  that  his 
foul  w.as  troubled  within  him  ;  and  to  acknowledge, 
that  though  the  fpirit  was  willing ,  yet  the  JleJh 
was  weak  ?  To  a  luperiour  nature,  untouched 
with  human  frailty,  you  might  in  fuch  lituations 
look  up  with  fome  degree  of  terrour.  But  He  who 
remembers  the  ftruggles  of  his  own  foul,  will  not, 
furely,  judge  yours  like  a  hard  and  unfeeling  rnafter. 
Acquainted  with  the  inmoft  receffes  of  human 
nature,  he  perceives  the  fincerity  of  your  intentions ; 
he  fees  the  combat  you  maintain  ;  he  knows  how 
much  of  your  prelent  confufion  and  diforder  is  to  be 
imputed,  not  to  your  inclination  and  will,  but  to 
an  infirm,  and  aged  or  difeafed  body,  or  to  a  weak 
and  wounded  {pint ;  and  therefore  will  be  far  from 
rejecting  your  attempts  to  lerve  him,  on  account  of 
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the  infirmities  which  you  lament.  He  hears  the 
voice  of  thofe  fecret  afpirations  which  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  exprefs  in  words>  or  to  form  into  prayer* 
Every  penitential  tear  which  your  contrition  fheds, 
pleads  your  caufe  more  powerfully  with  him,  than 
all  the  arguments  with  which  you  could  fill  your 
mouth. 

II.  From  our  Saviour’s  experience  of  human 
milery,  we  may  juftly  hope  that  he  will  fo  com¬ 
panion  at  ely  regard  our  diftreffed  eflate,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  being  loaded  with  unneceffary  trou¬ 
bles.  He  will  not  wantonly  add  affliction  to  the 
afflicted  ;  nor  willingly  crufih  what  he  fees  to  be  al¬ 
ready  broken.  In  the  courfe  of  that  high  admin- 
iftration  which  he  now  exercifes,  he  may  indeed 
judge  certain  intermixtures  of  adverfity  to  be  pro¬ 
per  for  our  improvement,  Thefe  are  trials  of  vir¬ 
tue  through  which  all,  without  exception,  mult  pals. 
Rugged  was  the  road  by  which  our  divine  Media¬ 
tor  himfelf  went  before  us  to  glory  ;  and  by  be¬ 
coming  out  companion  in  diftrefs,  he  meant  to  re¬ 
concile  us  to  our  lot.  He  ennobled  adverfity,  by 
fharing  it  with  us.  He  raifed  poverty  from  con¬ 
tempt,  by  affuming  it  for  his  own  condition.  The 
feverity  of  his  trials  tends  to  lighten  ours.  When 
the  general  of  an  army  lies  on  the  fame  hard  ground, 
drinks  of  the  fame  cold  ftream,  carries  the  fame 
weight  of  armour  with  the  lowed  centinel,  can  any 
of  his  foldiers  repine  at  what  they  endure  ? 

Whatever  afflictions  our  Lord  may  judge  to  be 
neceffary  for  us,  of  this  we  may  reft  allured,  that  he 
will  deal  them  forth,  not  with  harfh  and  imperious 
authority,  but  with  the  tendernefs  of  one,  who  knows 
from  experience  how  deeply  the  human  heart  is 
wounded  by  every  firoke  of  adverfity.  He  will  not 
lay  move  upon  us  than  he  fees  we  are  able  to  bear.. 
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Though  he  caufe  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compajfion 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his,  tender  mercies.  He 
will fay  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  eajl  wind  ;* 
For  it  is  his  (late,  but  not  his  nature,  which  is  now 
changed.  Notwithstanding  his  high  exaltation,  he 
ftill  retains  the  compaflionate  fentiments  of  the  man 
of  forrows .  Still,  we  are  allured  by  an  infpired 
writer,  he  is  not  afnamed  to  call  us  his  breth 7  cn  J  And 
with  the  heart  of  a  brother  he  regards  thole  tew  and 
troubled  days,  fuch  as  his  own  once  were,  which 
good  men  are  doomed  to  pafs  in  this  evil  world. 

From  his  companion,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pe6t  that  fond  indulgence  or  unfeafonabie  relief  by 
which  the  weak  pity  of  men  frequently  injures  its 
obje£ts.  It  is  to  the  material  interefts,  more  than 
to  the  prefent  eafe,  of  good  men,  that  he  attends. 
When  under  the  impatience  of  forrow  we  exclaim, 
Hath  he  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger 
Jhut  up  his  tender  mercies  ?  we  recolle£t  not  in  whofe 
hands  we  are.  His  companion  is  not  diminifhed 
when  its  operations  are  molt  concealed.  It  con¬ 
tinues  equally  to  flow,  though  the  channels  by 
which  it  is  conduced  towards  us  he  too  deeo  for 
our  observation.  Atnidft  our  prefent  ignorance  of 
what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  in  this  life,  it  is  fufficient 
for  us  to  know,  that  the  immediate  adminidration 
of  univerfal  government  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  moft  attentive  and  compaflionate  friend  of  man¬ 
kind.  How  greatly  does  this  confederation  allevi¬ 
ate  the  burden  of  human  woe  !  How  happily  does 
it  connect  with  the  awful  difpenfations  of  religion 
the  mildeft  ideas  of  tendernels  and  humanity  ! 

III.  The  text  leads  us  to  hope,  that  amidft  all 
the  infirmities  of  our  date,  both  under  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  under  the  did  relies  of  life,  our  blelfed 
Lord  will  afford  us  a  proper  meafure  of  affidance 
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and  fupport.  In  that  he  hath  fuff ered  being  tempted 5 
ne  is  able  to  fuccour  thenfi  who  either  luffer,  or 
are  templed *;  that  is,  he  is  perfeftly  qualified  for 
difeharging  this  beneficent  office;  he  knows  exaft- 
ly  where  the  wound  bleeds,  where  the  burden 
preffes,  what  relief  will  prove  mo  ft  feafonable,  and 
how  it  can  be  moft  fuccefsfully  applied.  The  man-, 
ner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  him  to  the  heart  we 
may  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain  ;  but  no  argument  can, 
be  thence  drawn  againft  the  credibility  of  the  fa&. 
i  he  operations  which  the  power  of  God  carries  on 
in  the  natural  world,  are  no  lefs  myfterious  than 
thole  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  his  fpirit 
penorms  in  the  moral  world.  If  we  can  give  no 
account  of  what  is  every  day  before  our  eyes,  how 
a  feed  becomes  a  tree,  or  how  the  child  rifes  into  a 
rnan,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  fhould  be  unable  to 
explain  how  virtue  is  fupported,  and  conftancy 
ftrengthened,  by  God  within  the  heart  ?  If  men  by 
their  counfels  and  fuggeftions  can  influence  the 
minds  of  one  another,  mu  ft  not  divine  fuggeftion 
and  counfel  produce  a  much  greater  effe£i?  Surely, 
the  bather  of  Spirits  moll,  by  a  thoufand  ways, 
have  accefs  to  the  fpirits  which  he  has  made,  fo  as 
to  give  them  what  determination,  or  impart  to  them 
what  afliftance  he  thinks  proper,  without  injuring 
their  frame,  or  difturbing  their  rational  powers. 

Accordingly,  whenever  any  notions  of  religion 
have  taken  place  among  mankind,  this  belief  has  in 
fiome  meafure  prevailed,  that,  to  the  virtuous  under 
diftrefs,  aid  was  communicated  from  above.  This 
fentiment  is  fo  congruous  to  our  natural  impref- 
fions  of  divine  benignity,  that  both  among  poets 
and  phifophers  of  ancient  times  it  was  a  favourite 
idea,  and  often  occurs  in  their  writings.  But  what 
among  them  was  no  more  than  loofe  con]e£ture  or 
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feeble  hope,  has  received  full  confirmation  from 
the  gofpel  of  ChrifL  Not  only  is  the  promife  of 
divine  affiltance  exprefsly  given  to  Chriftians,  but 
their  faith  in  that  promife  is  flrengthened  by  an  ar¬ 
gument  which  mult  carry  conviction  to  every  heart. 
If  Chrift  had  full  experience  of  the  infufficiency  of 
human  nature  to  overcome  the  difficulties  where-, 
with  it  is  now  furrounded,  will  he  withhold  from 
his  followers  that  grace  without  which  he  lees  they 
mull  perifh  in  the  evil  day  ?  If  in  the  feafon  of  his 
temptation  and  diflrefs,  an  angel  was  lent  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  Jlrengthen  him*y  fhall  no  celeflial  melfenger 
be  employed  by  him  on  the  like  kind  errand  to  thofe 
whom  he  fliles  his  brethren  ?  Can  we  believe  that 
he  who  once  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  forrows 
will,  from  that  height  of  glory  to  which  he  is  now 
exalted,  look  down  upon  us  here  contending  with 
the  florm  of  adverfity,  labouring  to  follow  his  fteps 
through  the  fleep  and  difficult  paths  of  virtue,  ex- 
pofed  on  every  fide  to  arrows  aimed  againfl  us  by 
the  powers  of  darknefs  ;  and  that,  feeing  our  dif- 
trefs  and  hearing  our  fupplications,  he  will  remain 
an  unconcerned  fpeftator,  without  vouchsafing  us 
either  affiftance  to  fupport  our  frailty,  or  proteClion 
to  fereen  us  amidft  furrounding  dangers  ?  Where 
were  then  the  benevolence  of  a  divine  Nature  ? 
Where  the  compaffion  of  that  mediator  who  was 
trained  to  mercy  in  the  fchool  of  forrow  ?  Far  from  us 
be  fuch  ungrateful  fufpicions  of  the  generous  friend 
oi  human  kind  ! — Let  us  exert  ourfeives  as  we  can, 
and  we  fhall  be  affifled.  Let  us  pray,  and  we  fhall 
be  heard  ;  for  there  is  one  to  prefent  our  prayers, 
whom  the  Father  heareth  always.  Thefe,  will  he 
fay,  are  my  followers  on  earth,  palling  through  that 
thorny  path  of  temptation  and  forrow  which  I  once 
irodc.  Now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world  :  but  theft 
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art  m  the  world.  Holy  Father  !  thine  they  were , 
and  thou  gavejl  them  me.  Keep  them  through  thine 
own  name .  Santtijy  them  through  the  truth.  Keep 
them  from  the  evil  one  ;  that  they  may  be  where  1  am, 
and  may  behold  the  glory  which  thou  hajl  given  me*. 

Such  is  the  comfort  which  arifes  to  us  from  our 
Saviour’s  participation  of  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  applied  to  various  fitu- 
ations  of  anxiety  and  diffrefs. 

When  we  review  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that,  in  the  firft  place,  I  guard  you  againft 
a  certain  mifimprovement  which  may  be  made  of 
this  do£lrine.  The  amiable  view  which  it  gives  of 
our  Lord’s  clemency  may  flatter  fome  men  with  un¬ 
warrantable  hopes,  and  lead  them  to  imagine,  that 
in  his  experience  of  human  weaknefs  an  apology  is 
to  be  found  for  every  crime.  Perfons  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  muff  be  taught,  that  his  compaffion  differs 
widely  from  that  undifiinguifhing  and  capricious  in¬ 
dulgence  which  is  fometimes  found  among  men.  It 
is  the  compaffion  of  an  impartial  mind,  enlightened 
by  wifdom  and  guided  byjuftice,  extending  to  the 
frailties  of  the  fincere,  but  not  to  the  fins  of  the  pre- 
fumptuous,  and  Jeafl  of  all  to  the  crimes  of  thofe 
who  encourage  themfelves  in  evil  from  the  hope 
that  they  fhall  meet  with  compaffion. 

A  courfe  of  deliberate  guilt  admits  of  no  apology 
from  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature.  For  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  infirmities  incident  to  it,  no  man  is 
under  a  neceffity  of  being  wicked.  So  far  is  our 
Saviour’s  experience  of  our  nature  from  affording 
any  ground  of  hope  to  prefumptuous  offenders, 
that  it  ought  to  fill  them  with  terrour.  For  it  fliews 
them  hmv  thoroughly  qualified  he  is  to  difcriminate 
accurately  the  charadters  of  men,  and  to  mark  the 
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boundaries  between  frailty  and  perverfenefs.  He 
who  from  his  own  feelings  well  knows  all  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  clearly  difcerns  how  dif¬ 
ferent  their  temper  is  from  what  was  once  his  own. 
He  perceives  that  vice,  not  virtue,  is  their  choice  ; 
and  that,  inftead  of  relifting  temptation,  they  refill 
confidence.  He  fees  that  infirmity  affords  them 
no  excufe  ;  and  that  the  real  caufe  of  their  a&ing  a 
criminal  part,  is  not  becaule  they  cannot  do  better, 
but,  in  truth,  becaufe  they  will  not.  Having  for¬ 
feited  every  title  to  compallion,  they  are  left  in  ihc 
hands  of  juftice  ;  and  according  as  they  have  fown> 
they  mull  expe£l  to  reap . 

But,  in  the  next  place,  to  fuch  as  are  fincere 
and  upright,  the  dodtrine  which  I  have  illuftrated 
affords  high  encouragement,  and  powerfully  re¬ 
commends  the  Chriftian  Religion.  It  places  that 
religion  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  as  a  medicinal 
plan,  intended  both  for  the  recovery  of  mankind 
from  guilt,  and  for  their  confolation  under  trouble. 
The  law  was  given  by  Mofes;  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jefus  Chrijl .  The  law  was  a  difpenfation 
of  mere  authority.  The  Gofpel  is  a  difpenfation, 
not  of  authority  only,  but  of  relief.  If  it  difcovers 
new  duties  and  impofes  new  obligations,  it  opens 
alfo  fources  of  comfort  which  were  before  unknown 
to  the  world. 

A  Mediator  between  God  and  his  creatures  was 
an  objedl  after  which  men  in  all  nations,  and  under 
all  forms  of  religion,  had  long  and  anxioufly  fought. 
The  follies  of  fuperftition  have  ferved  to  difclofe 
to  us,  in  this  inflance,  the  fentirnents  of  nature. 
The  whole  region  of  Paganifm  was  a  fyftem  of  me¬ 
diation  and  interceftion.  Depreffed  by  a  confcious 
fenfe  of  guilt,  nature  fhrunk  at  the  thought  of  ad¬ 
venturing  on  a  diredl  approach  to  the  Sovereign  of 
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the  univerfe  ;  and  laboured  to  find  out  fome  au- 
fpicious  introduaor  to  that  awful  prefence.  With 
blind  and  trembling  eagernefs,  the  nations  fled  to 
fubordinafce  deities,  to  tutelar  gods,  and  to  departed 
fpirits,  as  their  patrons  and  advocates  aW. 
Them  they  ftudied  to  footh  withfuchcoftly  gifts,  fuch 
pompous  rites,  or  fuch  humble  fupplications,  as'they 
thought  might  incline  them  to  favour  their  caufe, 
and  to  fupport  their  intereft  with  the  Supreme  Di¬ 
vinity.  While  mankind  were  bewildered  in  this 
darknefs,  the  Gofpel  not  only  revealed  the  true 
Mediator,  who  in  this  view  may  be  juflly  called 
the  defire  of  all  nationsy  but  placed  his  charafter  and 
office  m  a  light  moll  aumirably  fitted,  as  has  been 
fhewn  in  this  Difcourfe,  to  fupport  the  intereft  of 
virtue  in  the  world  ;  and  to  encourage  the  humble, 
without  flattering  the  prefumptuous.  What  plan 
of  religion  could  be  more  fuited  to  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  man,  or  more  worthy  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
Creator  ?  What  more  animating  to  the  pious  wor- 
fhipper  in  performing  thofe  folemn  a£is  of  devotion 
to  which  we  are  called  by  the  fervice  of  this  day  ? 

3  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  how 

remarkably  this  difpenfation  of  religion  is  calculate 
ed  to  promote  a  Ipirit  of  humanity  and  compaffion 
among  men,  by  thole  very  means  which  it  employs 
for  in fpi ring  devotion  towards  God.  We  are  now 
drawing  nigh  to  the  Supreme  Being  through  a  Me¬ 
diator,  forwhofe  compaffion  we  pray  on  account  of 
the  experience  which  he  has  had  of  our  frailty.  We 
truft,  that  having  been  acquainted  with  diftrefs,  he 
will  not  defpife  nor  abhor  the  aJfliBion  of  the  afflicted . 
The  argument  by  which  we  plead  for  his  compaf¬ 
fion,  concludes  ft  ill  more  ftrongly  for  mutual  chari¬ 
ty,  and  fympathy  with  one  another.  He  who,  in 
the  mid  It  of  the  common  (offerings  of  life,  feels  not  for 
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the  diitrefled ;  he  who  relents  not  at  his  neighbor’s 
griefs,  nor  fcans  his  failings  with  the  eye  of  a  broth¬ 
er,  muft  be  fenlible  that  he  excludes  himfelf  from 
the  commiferauon  of  Chrift.  He  makes  void  the 
argument  by  which  he  pleads  for  his  mercy  ;  nay, 
he  eftablilhes  a  precedent  againft  himfelf.  Thus 
the  Chriltian  religion  approves  itfelf  as  worthy  of 
God,  by  connefting  devotion  in  ftriH  union  with 
charity.  As  in  its  precepts  the  love  ot  God  and  the 
love  of  man  are  joined,  lo  in  its  inftitutions  the  ex- 
ercife  of  both  is  called  forth  ;  and  to  worfhip  God 
through  the  mediation  of  a  compallionate  High 
Prieft,  necelfarily  fuppofes  in  the  worfhippers  a  fpi- 
rit  of  compaffion  towards  their  own  brethren. 
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J  O  H  N,  xii.  43. 

For  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the  praife 

oj  God » 

iHE  flate  of  man  on  earth  is  manifeflly 
defigned  for  the  trial  of  his  virtue.  Temptations 
every  where  occur;  and  perpetual  vigilance  and  at¬ 
tention  are  required.  There  is  no  paffion,  or  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a&ion  in  his  nature,  which  may  not,  if  left 
to  itfelf,  betray  him  into  fome  criminal  excefs. 
Corruption  gains  entrance,  not  only  by  thofe  pafl 
fions  which  are  apparantly  of  dangerous  tendency, 
fuch  as  covetoufnefs,  and  love  of  pleafure  ;  but  by 
means  of  thofe  alfo  which  are  feemingly  the  molt  fair 
and  innocent, fuch  as  the  defire  of  efteem  and  praife. 
Of  this  the  text  fuggefts  a  remarkable  infiance. 
When  our  Lord  appeared  in  the  land  of  Judea,  the 
purity  of  his  doftrine  and  the  evidence  of  his  mira¬ 
cles,  procured  him  a  confiderable  number  of  follow¬ 
ers,  chiefly  among  the  lower  clafies  of  men.  But  the 
Pharifees,  who  were  the  leading  and  falhionable  fett, 
galled  with  the  freedom  of  his  reproofs,  deferied  him 
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as  an  impoftor.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  though 
fame  of  the  rulers  believed  in  himyyet)  becaufe  of  the  Pha - 
rifees ,  they  did  not  conftfs  him .  Rulers,  perlons  who, 
by  their  rank  and  education,  ought  to  have  been 
fuperiour  to  any  popular  prejudice,  were  To  far 
overawed  by  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  flifle  their 
convidion,  to  dilfemble  their  faith,  and  to  join  with 
the  prevailing  party  in  condemning  one  whom  in 
their  hearts  they  revered  :  for  which  this  reafon  is 
given,  that  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the 
praife  of  God.  Since,  then,  the  love  of  praife  can 
millead  men  into  fuch  culpable  and  difhonelt  con- 
dud,  let  us,  with  fome  attention,  examine  the  nature 
of  this  paffion.  Let  us  conlider  how  far  it  is  an 
allowable  principle  of  a&ion  ;  when  it  begins  to  be 
criminal  ;  and  upon  what  accounts  we  ought  to 

guard  againft  its  acquiring  the  entite  afeendant. 

€ 

We  are  intended  by  Providence  to  be  con- 
neded  with  one  another  in  fociety.  Single  unaf- 
fifted  individuals  could  make  fmall  advances  towards 
any  valuable  improvement.  By  means  of  fociety  our 
wants  are  fupplied,  and  our  lives  rendered  comfort¬ 
able  ;  our  capacities  are  enlarged,  and  our  virtuous 
affedions  called  forth  into  proper  exercife.  In  or¬ 
der  to  confirm  our  mutual  connedion,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  fome  attrading  power,  which  had  the 
effed  of  drawing  men  together,  and  {Lengthening 
the  focial  ties,  fhould  pervade  the  human  fyftem. 
Nothing  could  more  happily  fulfil  this  purpofe, 
than  our  being  fo  formed  as  to  defire  the  efteem, 
and  to  delight  in  the  good  opinion,  of  each  other. 
Had  fuch  a  propenfity  been  wanting,  and  felfifh 
principles  left  to  occupy  its  place,  fociety  muft 
have  proved  an  unharmonious  and  difeordant  ftate. 
Inftead  of  mutual  attradion,  a  repulfive  power 
would  have  prevailed.  Among  men  who  had  no 
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Jegaid  to  tne  approbation  of  one  another,  all  inter- 
courfe  would  have  been  jarring  and  offenfive.  For 
t  ie  wiled  ends,  therefore,  the  defire  of  praife  was 

made  an  original  and  powerful  principle  in  the  hu¬ 
man  bread. 

To  a  variety  of  good  purpofes  it  is  fubfervient* 
and  on  many  occafions  co-operates  with  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  virtue.  It  awakens  us  from  floth,  invigor¬ 
ates  adivity,  and  ftimulates  our  efforts  to  excel. 
It  has  given  rife  to  mod  of  the  fplendid,  and  to 
many  of  the  uleful  enterprifes  of  men.  It  has  ani¬ 
mated  the  patriot,  and  fired  the  hero.  Magnanim- 
ity,  generofity,  and  fortitude  are  what  all  mankind 
admire.  Hence  fuch  as  were  a&uated  by  the  de¬ 
fire  of  extenfive  fame,  have  been  prompted  to  deeds 
which  either  participated  of  the  fpirit,  or,  at  lea  ft, 
carried  the  appearance  of  diftinguiflied  virtue.  The 
defire  of  praife  is  generally  conne&ed  with  all  the 
finer  fenfibilities  of  human  nature.  It  afford  a 
ground  on  which  exhortation,  counfel,  and  reproof 
can  work  a  proper  effett.  Whereas  to  be  entirely 
deftitute  of  this  paffion,  betokens  an  ignoble  mind* 
on  which  no  moral  impreffion  is  eafily  made. 
Where  there  is  no  defire  of  praife,  there  will  be  alfo 
no  fenfe  of  reproach  ;  and  if  that  be  extinguifhed* 
one  of  the  principal  guards  of  virtue  is  removed* 
and  the  path  opened  to  many  opprobious  purfuits. 
He  whofe  countenance  never  glowed  with  fhame* 
and  whofe  heart  never  beat  at  the  found  of  praife* 
is  not  deftined  for  any  honourable  diftinfilion  ;  is 
likely  to  grovel  in  the  fordid  queft  of  gain,  or  to 
dumber  life  away  in  the  indolence  of  felflfh  plea® 
fures. 

Abftraciing  from  the  fentiments  which  are  con- 
netted  with  the  love  of  praife  as  a  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion,  the  efteem  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  an  objeCf 
which*  on  account  of  the  advantages  it  brings,  may 

be 
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be  lawfully  purfued.  It  is  neceflary  to  our  fuccefs 
in  every  fair  and  honed  undertaking.  Not  only 
our  private  intereft,  but  our  public  ufefulnefs,  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  it.  The  fphere  of 
our  influence  is  contracted  or  enlarged  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  enjoy  the  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  public.  Men  liften  with  an  unwilling 
ear  to  one  whom  they  do  not  honour  ;  while  a  ref- 
peCied  character  adds  weight  to  example,  and  au¬ 
thority  to  counfel.  To  defire  the  efteem  of  others 
for  the  fake  of  its  effeCts,  is  not  only  allowable,  but 
in  many  cafes  is  our  duty  ;  and  to  be  totally  indif¬ 
ferent  to  praife  or  cenfure,  is  fo  far  from  being  a  vir¬ 
tue,  that  it  is  a  real  defeCt  in  character. 

But  while  the  love  of  praife  is  admitted  to  be  a 
natural,  and,  in  lo  many  relpeCts,  an  ufeful  princi¬ 
ple  of  aCtion,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  it  is  entitled  to 
no  more  than  our  fecondary  regard.  It  has  its 
boundary  fet  ;  by  tranfgreffing  which,  it  is  at  once 
transformed  from  an  innocent  into  a  molt  danger- 

O 

ous  paffion.  More  facred  and  venerable  principles 
claim  the  chief  direction  of  human  conduCt.  All 
the  good  efFeCts  which  we  have  afcribed  to  the  defire 
of  praife,  are  produced  by  it  when  remaining  in  a 
fubordinate  fiation.  But  when  paffing  its  natural 
line,  it  becomes  the  ruling  fpring  of  conduCt  ; 
when  the  regard  which  we  pay  to  the  opinions 
of  men,  incroaches  on  that  reverence  which  we 
owe  to  the  voice  of  confcience  and  the  fenfe 
of  duty  ;  the  love  of  praife  having  then  gone 
out  of  its  proper  place,  inftead  of  improving,  cor¬ 
rupts  ;  and  inftead  of  elevating,  debates  our  nature. 
The  proportion  which  this  paffion  holds  to  other 
principles  of  aCtion  is  what  renders  it  either  inno¬ 
cent  or  criminal.  The  crime  with  which  the  jew- 
ifh  rulers  are  charged  in  the  text,  was  not  that  they 
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loved  the  praife  of  men  ;  but  that  they  loved  it 
more  than  the  praife  of  God . 

Even  in  cafes  where  there  is  no  direft  competU 
tion  between  our  duty  and  our  fancied  honour,  be-* 
tween  the  praife  of  men  and  the  praife  of  God,  the 
paffion  for  applaufe  may  become  criminal  by  occu¬ 
pying  the  place  of  a  better  principle.  When  vain 
glory  ufurps  the  throne  of  virtue  ;  \vhen  oftentation 
produces  aClions  which  confcience  ought  to  have 
diftated  ;  fuch  aftions,  however  Ipecious,  have  no 
claim  to  moral  or  rehgious  praife.  We  know  that 
good  deeds,  done  merely  to  be  feen  of  men,  iofe  their 
reward  with  God.  If,  on  occafion  of  tome  trying 
conjuncture,  which  makes  us  hefitate  concerning 
our  line  of  conduCt,  the  firft  quedion  which  occurs 
to  us  be,  not  whether  an  aCtion  is  right  in  itfelf,and 
fuch  as  a  good  man  Ought  to  perform,  but  whether 
it  is  fuch  as  will  find  acceptance  with  the  world, 
and  be  favourable  to  our  fame,  the  conclufion  is  too 
evident,  that  the  defire  of  applaufe  has  obtained  an 
undue  afeendant.  What  a  wife  and  good  man 
ought  to  Rudy,  is  to  preferve  his  mind  free  from 
any  fuch  folicitude  concerning  praife,  as  may  be  in 
hazard  of  overcoming  his  fenle  of  duty.  The  ap¬ 
probation  of  men  he  may  wifh  to  obtain,  as  far  as  is 
confident  with  the  approbation  of  God.  But  when 
both  cannot  be  enjoyed  together,  there  ought  to  be 
no  fufpenfe.  He  is  to  retire  contented  with  the 
teftimony  of  a  good  confcience  ;  and  to  fhow,  by 
the  firmnefs  of  his  behaviour,  that,  in  the  caufe  of 
truth  and  virtue,  he  is  fuperiour  to  all  opinion.— 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  condder  the  arguments 
which  fhould  iupport  fuch  a  fpirit,  and  guard  us 
againd  the  improper  influence  of  praile  or  cenfure 
in  the  courfe  of  our  duty* 
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In  the  firft  place,  the  praife  of  men  is  not  an 
object  of  fuel)  value  in  itfelf  as  to  be  entitled  to  be¬ 
come  the  leading  principle  of  conduct.  We  de¬ 
grade  our  character  when  we  allow  it  more  than 
Subordinate  regard.  Like  other  worldly  goods,  it 
is  apt  to  dazzle  us  with  a  falfe  luftre  ;  but  if  we 
would  ascertain  its  true  worth,  let  us  re  fled;  both  on 
whom  it  is  bellowed,  and  from  whom  it  proceeds. 
Were  the  applaufe  of  the  world  always  the  reward 
of  merit  ;  were  it  appropriated  to  fuch  alone  as  by 
real  abilities,  or  by  worthy  adions,  are  entitled  to 
rife  above  the  crowd,  we  might  juflly  be  flattered 
by  pofiefling  a  rare  and  valuable  diflindion.  But 
how  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe  in  fad  ?  How 
often  have  the  defpicable  and  the  vile,  by  dexter- 
oufly  catching  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  Soared 
upon  the  wings  of  popular  applaufe,  while  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  the  deferving  have  been  either  buried  in 
obfeurity,  or  obliged  to  encounter  the  attacks  of 
unjull  reproach  ?  The  laurels  which  human  praife 
confers,  are  withered  and  blafted  by  the  unworthi- 
nefs  of  thole  who  wear  them.  Let  the  man  who  is 
vain  of  public  favour  be  humbled  by  the  refledion 
that,  in  the  rnidll  of  his  fuccefs,  he  is  mingled  with 
a  crowd  of  impoftors  and  deceivers,  of  hypocrits  and 
enthufiafts,  of  ignorant  pretenders  and  fuperficial 
reafoners,  who,  by  various  arts,  have  attained  as 
Jiigh  a  rank  as  himfelf  in  temporary  fame. 

We  may  eafily  be  Satisfied  that  applaufe  will  be 
often  fhared  by  the  undeserving,  if  we  allow  our- 
felves  to  confider  from  whom  it  proceeds.  When 
it  is  the  approbation  of  the  wife  only  and  the  good 
which  is  purfued,  the  love  of  praife  may  then  be  ac¬ 
counted  m  contain  itfelf  within  juft  bounds,  and  to 
jun  in  its  ptoper  channel.  But  the  teftimonv  of 
the  di Seeming  few,  modeft  and  unaffuming  as  they 
commonly  are,  forms  but  a  Small  part  of  the  public 
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voice.  It  feldom  amounts  to  more  than  a  whifper, 
which  ainidft  the  general  clamour  is  drowned. 
When  the  love  of  praife  has  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
mind,  it  confines  not  itfelf  to  an  objedt  fo  limited. 
It  grows  into  an  appetite  for  indifcriminate  praife. 
And  who  are  they  that  confer  this  praife  ?  A  mixed 
multitude  of  men,  who  in  their  whole  condudt  are 
guided  by  humour  and  caprice,  far  more  than  by 
reafon  ;  who  admire  falfe  appearances,  and  purfue 
falfe  Gods  ;  who  inquire  luperficially,  and  judge 
ra(hTy  ;  whole  fentiments  are  for  the  mofl  part  er¬ 
roneous,  always  changeable,  and  often  in  confident. 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  by  looking  above  the 
crowd,  and  courling  the  praife  of  the  fafhionable 
and  the  great,  he  makes  fure  of  true  honour.  There 
are  a  great  vulgar,  as  well  as  a  fmall.  Rank  often 
makes  no  difference  in  the  underftandings  of  men, 
or  in  their  judicious  diftribution  of  praife.  Lux¬ 
ury,  pride,  and  vanity,  have  frequently  as  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  corrupting  the  fentiments  of  the  great,  as 
ignorance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice,  have  in  miflead- 
ing  the  opinions  of  the  crowd.— And  is  it  to  fuch 
judges  as  thefe  that  you  fubmit  the  fupreme  direc¬ 
tion  of  your  condudt  ?  Do  you  (loop  to  court  their 
favour  as  your  chief  diftinflion,  when  an  objeft  of 
fo  much  jufler  and  higher  ambition  is  prefented  to 
you  in  the  praife  of  God  ?  God  is  the  only  unerring 
Judge  of  what  is  excellent.  His  approbation  alone 
is  the  fubttance,  all  other  praife  is  but  the  fhadow, 
of  honour.  The  character  which  you  bear  in  his 
light  is  your  only  real  one.  How  contemptible 
does  it  render  you,  to  be  indifferent  with  refpedt  to 
this,  and  to  be  folicitous  about  a  name  alone,  a  fic¬ 
tions,  imaginary  charadter,  which  has  no  exiftence 
except  in  the  opinions  of  a  few  weak  and  credulous 
men  around  you  ?  They  fee  no  farther  than  the 
outfide  of  things.  They  can  judge  of  you  by  ac¬ 
tions 
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tions  only  ;  and  not  by  the  comprehensive  view  of 
all  your  aftions,  but  by  fuch  merely  as  you  have 
had  opportunity  of  bringing  forth  to  public  notice. 
But  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  you  in  every 
light  in  which  you  can  be  placed.  The  lilent  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  generous  purpofe  and  a  pious  heart,  attraft 
his  notice  equally  with  the  molt  Iplendid  deeds. 
From  him  you  may  reap  the  praife  of  good  actions 
which  you  had  no  opportunity  of  performing.  For 
he  fees  them  in  their  principle  ;  he  judges  of  you 
by  your  intentions  ;  he  knows  what  you  would 
have  done.  You  may  be  in  his  eyes  a  hero  or  a 
martyr,  without  undergoing  the  labours  of  the  one, 
or  the  fufferings  of  the  other.  His  infpeftion, 
therefore,  opens  a  much  wider  field  for  praife,  than 
what  the  world  can  afford  you  ;  and  for  praile,  too, 
certainly  far  more  illuftrious  in  the  eye  of  reafon. 
Every  real  artift  fiudies  to  approve  himfelf  to  fuch 
as  are  knowing  in  his  art.  To  their  judgment  he 
appeals.  On  their  approbation,  he  refls  his  char- 
after,  and  not  on  the  praife  of  the  unfkilled  and 
rude.  In  the  highefl  art  of  all,  that  of  life  and  con- 
duft,  fhail  the  opinions  of  ignorant  men  come  into 
the  moll  diftant  competition  with  his  approbation 
who  is  the  fe archer  of  all  hearts,  and  the  ftandard  of 
all  perfeftion  ? — The  teflimony  of  his  praife  is  not 
indeed,  as  yet,  openly  bellowed.  But  though  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  found  not  in  your  ears,  yet 
by  confcience,  his  facred  vicegerent,  it  is  capable  of 
being  conveyed  to  your  heart.  The  foftefl  whifper 
of  divine  approbation  is  Tweeter  to  the  foul  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  than  the  loaded  (trouts  of  that  tumult¬ 
uary  applaufe  which  proceeds  from  the  world. 

Confider,  farther,  how  narrow  and  circumfcribed 
in  its  limits  that  fame  is  which  the  vain  glorious 
man  fo  eagerly  purfues.  In  order  to  fhew  him  this, 

I  fhail  not  bid  him  refleft  that  it  is  confined  to  a 
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nnal]  diftrift  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  when  he  looks 
a  it  tie  beyond  the  region  which  he  inhabits,  he  will 
find  hi  mi  elf  as  much  unknown  as  the  mo  ft  obfcure 
p?  i  lun  around  him.  I  fhall  not  defire  him  to  con¬ 
sider,  i hat  in  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  where  ail  human 
me  mot  u Is  are  iwallowed  up,  his  name  and  fame 
mud  icon  be  inevitably  loft.  He  may  imagine  that 
ample  honours  remain  to  gratify  ambition,  though 
his  reputation  extend  not  over  the  whole  globe,  nor 
^ali;  nil  the  end  of  time.  But  let  him  calmly  re- 
ded^  t h ar  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  that 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  during  that  fmall 
poition  of  time  which  his  life  fills  up,  his  reputation, 
great  as  he  may  fancy  it  to  be,  occupies  no  more 
than  an  inconsiderable  corner.  Let  him  think 


what  multitudes  of  thofe  among  whom  he  dwells 
are  totally  ignorant  of  his  name  and  character  ;  how 
many  imagine  themfelves  too  important  to  regard 
hum  ;  how  many  are  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  wants  and  purfuits  to  pay  him  the  leaft  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  where  his  reputation  is  in  any  degree 
Spread,  how  often  it  has  been  attacked,  and  how  ma¬ 
ny  rivals  are  daily  rifing  to  abate  it  :  Having  at¬ 
tended  to  thefe  circumftances,  he  will  find  Sufficient 
materials  for  humiliation  in  the  midft  of  the  higheft 
applaufe. — — -From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  clearly 
appears,  that  though  the  efteem  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  be  pleafing,  and  the  purfuit  of  it,  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  degree,  be  fair  and  lawful,  yet  that  it  affords  no 
fuch  objefcl  to  defire,  as  entitles  it  to  be  a  ruling 
principle. 


In  the  fecond  place,  an  exeeffive  love  of  praife 
never  fails  to  undermine  the  regard  due  to  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  It  turns  off  the 
eye  of  the  mind  from  the  ends  which  it  ought  chiefly 
to  keep  in  view  ;  and  fets  up  a  falfe  limit  for  its 
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guide.  Its  influence  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
colour  which  it  aflumes  is  often  fair  ;  and  its  garb 
and  appearance  are  nearly  allied  to  that  of  virtue. 
The  love  of  glory,  I  before  admitted,  may  give 
birth  to  a&ions  which  are  both  fplendid  andufeful. 
At  a  diftance  they  flrike  the  eye  with  uncommon 
brightnefs  ;  but  on  a  nearer  and  ftrifter  turvey, 
their  luftre  is  often  tarnilhed.  They  are  found  to 
want  that  facred  and  venerable  dignity  which  char- 
a&erifes  true  virtue.  Little  paflions  and  felfifli  in- 
terefts  entered  into  the  motives  of  thole  who  per¬ 
formed  them.  They  were  jealous  of  a  competitor. 
They  fought  to  humble  a  rival.  They  looked 
round  for  lpeftators  to  admire  them.  All  is  mag¬ 
nanimity,  generofity,  and  courage,  to  public  view. 
But  the  ignoble  fource  whence  thefe  feeming  vir¬ 
tues  take  their  rife  is  hidden.  Without, appears  the 
hero  ;  within,  is  found  the  man  of  dull  and  clay. 
Confult  fuch  as  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  followers  of  renown  ;  and  feldorn  or  never 
will  you  find  that  they  held  them  in  the  fame  ef- 
teem  with  thofe  who  viewed  them  from  afar.  There 
is  nothing,  except  fimplicity  of  intention,  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  principle,  that  can  hand  the  tefl  of  near  ap¬ 
proach  and  ftri£t  examination. 

But  fuppofing  the  virtue  of  vain  glorious  men 
not  to  be  always  falfe,  it  certainly  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  firm  or  fure.  Conftancy  and  ftead- 
inefs  are  to  be  looked  for  from  him  only  whofe  con- 
dud  is  regulated  by  a  fenfe  of  what  is  light  ;  whofe 
praife  is  not  of  men>  but  of  God  ;  whofe  motive  to 
difeharge  his  duty  is  always  the  fame.  Change,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe,  the  fituation  of  fuch  a  man  ; 
let  applaufe  or  let  cenfure  be  his  lot  ;  let  the  public 
voice,  which  this  day  has  extolled  him,  tomorrow  as 
loudly  decry  him  ;  on  the  tenour  of  his  behaviour 
thefe  changes  produce  no  effeft.  He  moves  in  a 
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higher  fphere.  As  the  fun  in  his  orbit  is  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  mifts  and  ftorms  of  the  atmofphere 
below,  fo,  regardiefs  of  the  opinions  of  men,  through 
honour  and  dijkonour,  through  good  report  and  bad 
7  cp0rt,  he  puriues  the  path  which  confcience  has 
marked  out.  Whereas  the  apparent  virtues  of  that 
man  whofe  eye  is  fixed  on  the  world,  are  precarious 
and  temporary.  Supported  only  by  circumltances, 
occafions,  and  particular  regards,  they  fluauate  and 
fall  with  thefe.  Excited  by  public  admiration,  they 
di (appear  when  it  is  withdrawn  ;  like  thofe  exha¬ 
lations  which,  raifed  by  heat  from  the  earth,  glitter 
in  the  air  with  momentary  fplendour,  and  then  fall 
back  to  the  ground  from  whence  they  fprung. 

i  he  intempeiate  love  of  praife  not  only  weakens 
the  ii  ue  pi  inciples  of  probity,  by  fubllituting  inferi— 
our  motives  in  their  head,  but  frequently  alfo  im¬ 
pels  men  to  aCtions  which  are  diredily  criminal. 
It  obliges  them  to  follow  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  whitherfoever  it  may  carry  them  ;  and 
nence  Jhipwreck  is  often  made  both  of  faith  and,  of  ex- 
good  confcience.  According  as  circumftances  lead 
them  to  court  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  or 
to  purfue  the  applaufe  of  the  great,  vices  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  will  liain  their  character.  In  one  fitua- 
tion  they  will  make  hypocritical  prqfeffions  of  reli¬ 
gion.  In  another,  they  will  be  afhamed  of  their 
Redeemer,  and  of  his  words.  They  will  be  afraid 
to  appear  in  their  own  form,  or  to  utter  their  genu¬ 
ine  ientiments.  Their  whole  character  will  become 
fictitious,  opinions  will  be  affumed,  fpeech  and  be¬ 
haviour  modelled,  and  even  the  countenance  form¬ 
ed,  as  prevailing  tafle  exa&s.  From  one  who  has 
fubmitted  to  iuch  proftitution  for  the  fake  of  praife, 
you  can  no  longer  expedt  fidelity  or  attachment  on 
any  trying  occafion.  In  private  life,  he  will  be  a 
timorous  and  treacherous  friend.  In  public  con¬ 
duct. 
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du£t,  he  will  be  fupple  and  verfatile  ;  ready  to  de~ 
fert  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed,  and  to  veer 
with  every  fhif ting  wind  of  popular  favour.  In 
fine,  all  becomes  unlound  and  hollow  in  that  heart, 
where,  inftead  of  regard  to  the  divine  approbation, 
there  reigns  the  fovereign  defne  of  pleafing  men. 

In  the  third  place,  this  paffion,  when  it  becomes 
predominant,  moll  commonly  defeats  its  own  end, 
and  deprives  men  of  the  honour  which  they  are  fo 
eager  to  gain.  Without  preserving  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence,  we  can  never  command  refpecl.  That 
lerviiity  of  Ipirit  which  fubjects  us  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  renders  us  tributaries  to  the  world 
for  the  lake  of  applaufe,  is  what  all  mankind  def- 
pile.  They  look  up  with  reverence  to  one  who, 
unawed  by  their  cen lures,  a£ts  according  to  his  own 
fenle  of  things,  and  follows  the  free  impulfe  of  an 
honourable  mind.  But  him  who  hangs  totally 
on  their  judgment,  they  confider  as  their  vafiTal. 
They  even  enjoy  a  malignant  pleafure  in  humbling 
his  vanity,  and  withholding  that  praife  which  he  is 
feen  to  court.  By  artifice  and  (how  he  may  Shine 
for  a  time  in  the  public  eye  ;  but  it  is  only  as  long 
as  he  can  fupport  the  belie!  of  afiingfrom  principle. 
When  the  inconliftencies  into  which  he  fails  detetl 
his  character,  his  reputation  paifes  away  like  the  pa¬ 
geant  of  a  day.  No  man  ever  obtained  falling 
fame  who  did  not,  on  feveral  occafions,  contradifl: 
the  prejudices  of  popular  opinion. 

There  is  no  courfe  of  behaviour  which  will  at  all 
times  pleafe  all  men.  That  which  pleafes  mod 
generally,  and  which  only  commands  durable  praife, 
is  religion  and  virtue.  Sincere  piety  towards  God, 
kind  afifedion  to  men,  and  fidelity  in  the  difcharge 
of  all  the  duties  o!  life  ;  a  confidence  pure  and  mu 
defiled  ;  a  heart  firm  to  jufiice  and  to  truth,  fiupe- 
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nour  to  all  terrours  that  would  (hake,  and  infenfi- 
hie  of  all  plealures  that  would  betray  it;  unconquer¬ 
able  by  the  oppofition  of  the  world,  and  refigned  to 
God  alone  ;  thefe  are  the  qualities  which  render  a 
man  truly  refpeftable  and  great.  Such  a  charafter 
may,  in  evil  times,  incur  unjuft  reproach.  But  the 
clouds  which  envy  or  prejudice  has  gathered  around 
it  will  gradually  difperle  ;  and  its  brightnefs  will 
come  forth,  in  the  end  as  the  noon  day.  As  foon 
as  it  is  thoroughly  known,  it  finds  a  witnefsin  every 
bread.  It  forces  approbation  even  from  the  molt 
degenerate.  The  human  heart  is  fo  formed  as  to 
be  attuned,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  to  its  praife. 
In  fa6t,  it  is  this  firm  and  inflexible  virtue,  this  de¬ 
termined  regard  to  principle  beyond  all  opinion, 
which  has  crowned  the  characters  of  fuch  as  now 
Hand  higheft  in  the  rolls  of  lading  fame.  The  truly 
illudrious  are  they  who  did  not  court  the  praife  of 
the  world,  but  who  performed  the  aCtions  which 
deferved  it.  They  were  perhaps  traduced,  in  their 
lifetime,  by  thofe  whom  they  oppofed.  But  pos¬ 
terity  has  done  them  ample  judice  ;  and  they  are  » 
the  men  whom  the  voice  of  ages  now  concurs  in  cel¬ 
ebrating.  The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal  ;  be - 
caufe  it  is  approved  of  God  and  of  men.  When  it  is  pref- 
enty  men  take  example  at  it  ;  and  when  it  is  goney  they 
define  it.  It  weareth  a  crown ,  and  triumpheth  for 
ever  ;  having  gotten  the  victory  ;  fl  riving  for  undefl w 
ed  rewards *. 


In  the  fourth  place,  as  an  immoderate  paffion 
for  human  praite  is  dangerous  to  virtue,  and  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  true  honour,  (o  it  is  dedruCtive  of  felf 
enjoyment  and  inward  peace.  Regard  to  the  praife 
of  God  prefcribes  a  Ample  and  confident  tenour  of 
conduCf,  which  in  all  fituations  is  the  fame  ;  which 

engages 

*  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  iv.  i,  2. 
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engages  us  in  no  perplexities,  and  requires  no  artful 

refinement.  Walking  uprightly ,  we  walk  furely ,  be- 

cauie  we  tread  an  even  and  open  path.  But  he  who 

turns  ahde  from  the  ftraight  toad  of  duty  in  order 

to  gain  appiauie,  involves  himfelf  in  an  intricate 

labyrinth.  He  will  be  often  em  bar  raffed  concern- 
¥ 

ing  the  courfe  which  he  ought  to  hold.  His  mind 
will  be  always  on  the  flretch.  He  will  be  obliged 
to  liften  with  anxious  attention  to  every  whifper  of 
the  popular  voice.  The  demands  of  thole  mailers 
whom  ne  has  lubmitted  to  ferve,  will  prove  fre¬ 
quently  contradidory  and  inconliflent.  He  has 
prepared  a  yoke  lor  his  neck  which  he  mull  refolve 
to  beat,  how  much  foever  it  may  gall  him. 

The  toils  of  virtue  are  honourable.  The  mind 
is  fup  ported  under  them  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  fl¬ 
ing  a  riy  ht  and  becoming  part.  But  the  labours  to 
which  he  is  doomed  who  is  enflaved  to  the  defire  of 
praife,  are  aggravated  by  reflexion  both  on  the  un¬ 


certainty  or  the  recompence  which  he  purfues,  and 
on  the  debasement  to  which  he  fubmits.  Confidence 
will,  from  time  to  time,  remind  him  of  the  improper 
facrifices  which  he  has  made,  and  of  the  forfeiture 
which  he  has  incurred,  of  the  praife  of  God  for  the 
faked  praite  from  men.  Suppofe  him  to  receive  all 
the  rewards  which  the  miflaken  opinion  of  the  world 
can  bellow,  its  loaded  applaufe  will  often  be  una¬ 
ble  to  drown  the  upbraidings  of  an  inward  voice; 
and  it  a  man  is  reduced  to  be  afhamed  of  himfelf 
what  avails  it  him  to  be  careffed  by  others  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  reward  towards  which  he  looks 
who  propofes  human  praife  as  his  ultimate  ohjeht 
will  be  always  flying,  like  a  fhadow  before  him/  So 
capricious  and  uncertain,  fo  fickle  and  mutable  is 
the  favour  of  the  multitude,  that  it  proves  the  moil 
unfatisfa&ory  of  all  purfuits  in  which  men  can  be 
I^e  who  lets  his  heart  on  it,  is  preparing 

for 
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for  himfelf  perpetual  mortifications.  If  the  greateft 
and  belt  can  leidom  retain  it  long,  we  may  eafily 
believe  that  from  the  vain  and  undeferving  it  will 
fuddenly  elcape.  There  is  no  charafiler  but  what 
on  fome  fide  is  vulnerable  by  cenfure.  He  who 
lifts  himfelf  up  to  the  obfervation  and  notice  of  the 
world,  is,  of  all  men,  the  lead  likely  to  avoid  it. 
For  he  draws  upon  himfelf  a  thoufand  eyes  that  will 
narrowly  infpett  him  in  every  part.  Every  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  watched  of  bringing  him  down  to  the 
common  level.  His  errours  will  be  more  divulged, 
and  his  infirmities  more  magnified,  than  thofe  of 
others.  In  proportion  to  his  eagernefs  for  praife 
will  be  his  fenfibility  to  reproach.  Nor  is  it  re¬ 
proach  alone  that  will  wound  him.  He  will  be  as 
much  dejedted  by  filence  and  negledl.  He  puts 
himfelf  under  the  power  of  every  one  to  humble 
him,  by  withholding  expedled  praife.  Even  when 
praife  is  bellowed,  he  is  mortified  by  its  being  either 
faint  or  trite.  He  pines  when  his  reputation  flag- 
nates.  The  degree  of  applaufe  to  which  he  has  been 
accuflomed  grows  infipid  ;  and  to  be  always  praif- 
ed  from  the  fame  topics,  becomes  at  lall  much  the 
fame  with  not  being  praifed  at  all. 

All  thefe  chagrins  and  difquietudes  are  happily 
avoided  by  him  who  keeps  fo  troublefome  a  paffion 
within  its  due  bounds  ;  who  is  more  defirous  of  be¬ 
ing  truly  worthy  than  of  being  thought  lo  ;  who 
purfues  the  praife  of  the  world  with  manly  temper¬ 
ance,  and  in  fubordination  to  the  praife  of  God. 
He  is  neither  made  giddy  by  the  intoxicating  va¬ 
pour  of  applaufe,  nor  humbled  and  call  down  by  the 
unmerited  attacks  of  cenfure.  Refting  on  a  high¬ 
er  approbation,  he  enjoys  himfelf  in  peace,  whether 
human  praife  flays  with  him,  or  flies  away.  With 
me  it  is  a  fin  all  thing  to  be  judged  of  you ,  or  of  man' s 
judgment .  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.  My 
witnefs  is  m  Heaven^  and  my  recoi  d  is  on  high . 
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In  the  fifth  and  laft  place,  the  advantages  which 
redound  from  the  praife  of  men,  are  not  fuch  as  can 
bear  to  be  put  in  competition  with  thole  which 
flow  from  the  praife  of  God.  The  former  are  ne~ 
ceffarily  confined  within  the  verge  of  our  prelent 
exiftence.  The  latter  follow  us  beyond  the  grave, 
and  extend  through  all  eternity.  Not  only  is  the 
praife  of  men  limited  in  its  eff'efts  to  this  life,  but 
alfo  to  particular  fituations  of  it.  In  the  days  of 
health  and  eafe  it  may  brighten  the  funfhine  of 
profperity.  It  may  then  footh  the  ear  with  pleafing 
accents,  and  gratify  the  imagination  with  fancied 
triumphs.  But  when  the  diftrefsful  feafons  of  life 
arrive,  it  will  be  found  altogether  hollow  and  un- 
fubftantial  :  And  furely,  the  value  of  any  polTeflion 
is  to  be  chiefly  eftimated  by  the  relief  which  it  can 
bring  us  in  the  time  of  our  greateft  need.  When 
the  mind  is  call  down  with  forrow  and  grief,  when 
ficknefs  fpreads  its  gloom  around  us,  or  death  rifes 
in  awful  profpefr  to  our  view,  the  opinions  and  the 
difcourfes  of  the  world  will  appear  trifling  and  in- 
fignificant.  To  one  who  is  occupied  with  nearer 
and  more  affe&ing  interefts,  the  praife  or  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  world  will  feem  like  the  noife  of  diftant 
voices,  in  which  he  has  fmall  concern.  But  then  is 
the  feafon  when  the  praife  of  God  fupports  and  up¬ 
holds  the  labouring  foul.  Brought  home  to  the 
heart  by  the  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  and  by 
the  divine  fpirit  bearing  witnefs  with  our  fpirits ,  it 
infpires  fortitude,  and  produces  a  peace  which  pajfeth 
underfanding. 

At  prefent  we  behold  an  irregular  and  diforder- 
ed  ftate  of  things.  Virtue  is  often  deprived  of  its 
proper  honours,  and  vice  ufurps  them  in  its  (lead. 
The  charafters  of  men  are  miftaken  ;  and  ignorance 
and  folly  difpofe  of  human  applaufe.  But  the  day 
haftens  apace  which  fhall  clofe  this  fcene  of  errors, 

and 
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and  vindicate  the  rights  of  juftice  and  truth.  Then 
jijdU  be  rendered  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
Envy  fhali  no  longer  have  the  power  of  obfcuring 
merit,  nor  popular  prejudices  be  able  to  lupport 
the  undeierving.  Hidden  worth  fhali  be  brought  to 
iignt,  and  met  el  crimes  revealed.  Many  who  paffed 
through  the  world  in  the  blent  obfeurity  of  bumble 
but  heady  goodnels,  (hall  be  diftinguifhed  as  the  fa¬ 
vourites  of  Heaven  ;  while  the  pioud,  the  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  the  vain,  are  left  to  everlafting  difhonour. 
The  great  judge  hath  declared,  that  w/iofoever  has 
Veen  of  lamed  or  him  and  of  his  words ,  of  that  man 
fhali  he  be  afhamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his 
j.  atner ,  with  ah  the  holy  angels .  Every  departure 
from  duty  fball,  at  the  period  of  final  diftnbution, 
terminate  in  ignominy.  True  honour  and  true 
virtue  fhali  be  feen  to  coincide  ;  and  when  all  hu¬ 
man  fame  has  paffed  away  like  fmoke,  the  only 
praile  which  fliah  be  forever  remembered  is  that 
divine  teftimony,  Well  done3  thou  good  and  faithful 
fervant  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord . 

These  arguments  clearly  {how  the  importance 

of  preferving  the  love  of  praile  under  proper  fub- * 

ordination  to  the  principle  of  duty.  In  itfejf,  it  is 

an  uleful  motive  to  adion  ;  but  when  allowed  to 

extend  its  influence  too  far,  it  corrupts  the  whole 

char  after,  and  produces  guilt,  difgrace,  and  inifery. 

To  be  entirely  deflitute  of  it,  is  a  defed.  To  be 

governed  by  it,  is  depravity.  The  proper  adjuft- 

ment  of  the  feveral  principles  of  adion  in  human 

nature,  is  a  matter  that  deferves  our  higheft  atten- 

tion.  For  when  any  one  of  them  becomes  either 

* 

too  weak  or  too  ftrong,  it  endangers  both  our  vir¬ 
tue  and  our  happinels.  Keep  thy  heart  therefore 
with  all  diligence;  pray  that  God  would  enable 
thee  to  keep  it  with  fucceis  ;  for  cut  of  the  heart 
are  the  if ues  of  life . 
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On  the  proper  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 

ECCLESIASTES,  xii.  8. 

Vanity  oj  vanities,  faith  the  pracher,  all  is  vanity . 

INTo  ferious  maxim  has  been  more  generally 
adopted  than  that  of  the  text.  In  every  age,  the 
vanity  of  human  life  has  been  the  theme  of  decla¬ 
mation,  and  the  fubjett  of  complaint.  It  is  a  con- 
clufion  in  which  men  of  all  chara&ers  and  ranks, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
religious  and  the  worldly,  have  more  frequently 
concurred  than  in  any  other.  But  how  juft  foever 
the  conclufion  may  be,  the  premifes  which  lead  to 
it  are  often  falfe.  For  it  is  prompted  by  various 
motives,  and  derived  from  very  different  views  of 
things.  Sometimes  the  language  of  the  text  is  af- 
fumed  by  a  fceptic  who  cavils  at  Providence,  and 
cenfures  the  conftitution  of  the  world.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  complaint  of  a  peevifh  man,  who  is  difeon- 
tented  with  his  ftation,  and  ruffled  by  the  difap- 
pointment  of  unreasonable  hopes.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  ftyle  of  the  licentious,  when  groaning  under 
miferies  in  which  their  vices  have  involved  them. 

Inveftives 
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laveflives  againft  the  vanity  of  the  world,  which 
come  from  any  of  thefe  quarters,  deferve  no  regard; 
as  they  are  the  dibtates  of  impiety,  of  fpleen,  or  of 
folly.  The  only  cafe  in  which  the  fentiment  of  the 
text  claims  our  attention,  is,  when  uttered,  not  as 
an  afperfion  on  Providence,  or  a  refle&ion  on  hu¬ 
man  affairs  in  general ;  not  as  the  language  of  pri¬ 
vate  difcontent,  or  the  refult  of  guilty  fufferings ; 
but  as  the  fober  conclufion  of  a  wife  and  good  man, 
concerning  the  imperfe£tion  of  that  happinefs  which 
reds  solely  on  worldly  pleafures.  Thefe,  in  their 
faired  form,  are  not  what  they  feem  to  be.  They 
never  beftow  that  complete  fatisfaftion  which  they 
promife  ;  and  therefore  he  who  looks  to  nothing 
beyond  them  (hall  have  frequent  caufe  to  deplore 
their  vanity. 

Nothing  is  of  higher  importance  to  us,  as  men 
and  as  Chridians,  than  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of 
human  life,  without  either  loading  it  with  imagina¬ 
ry  evils,  or  expecting  from  it  greater  advantages* 
than  it  is  able  to  yield.  It  fhall  be  my  bufmefs, 
therefore,  in  this  Difcourfe,  to  didinguifh  a  juft  and 
religious  fenfe  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  from  the 
unreasonable  complaints  of  it  which  we  often  hear. 
I  fhall  endeavour — I.  To  fhew  in  what  fenfe  it  is 
true  that  all  earthly  pleafures  are  vanity. — II.  To 
inquire,  how  this  vanity  of  the  world  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  perfeflions  of  its  great  author. — III. 
To  exa  mine  .whet  her  there  are  not  fome  real  and  folid 
enjoyments  in  human  life  which  fall  not  under  this 
general  charge  of  vanity.  And, — IV.  To  point  out 
the  proper  improvement  to  be  made  of  fuch  a  ftate 
as  the  life  of  man  fhall  appear  on  the  whole  to  be. 

I.  I  am  to  fhew  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true  that  all 
human  pleafures  are  vanity.  This  is  a  topic  which 
might  be  embellifhed  with  the  pomp  of  much  de« 

feription. 
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fcription.  But  I  {hall  ftudioufiy  avoid  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  only  point  out  a  threefold  vanity  in  hu¬ 
man  Ine,  which  every  impartial  obferver  cannot 
but  admit  ;  difappointment  in  purfuit,  diflatisfac- 
tion  in  enjoyment,  uncertainty  in  polfeffion. 

FirB,  difappointment  in  purfuit.  When  we 
look  around  us  on  the  world,  we  every  where  be¬ 
hold  a  bufy  multitude,  intent  on  the  profecution  of 
various  defigns  which  their  wants  or  defires  have 
fuggefted.  We  behold  them  employing  every 
method  which  ingenuity  can  devife,  fome  the  pal 
tience  of  indu'd ry,  fome  the  boldnefs  of  enterpnfe, 
others  the  dexterity  of  ftratagem,  in  order  to  com- 
pafs  their  ends.  Of  this  inceffant  flir  and  aftivity, 
what  is  the  fruit  ?  In  companion  of  the  crowd  who 
nave  toiled  in  vain,  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  the 
.uccefsful  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  the  man  who  will 
declare,  that  in  every  point  he  has  completed  his 
plan,  and  attained  his  utmoft  wilh  ?  No  extent  of 
human  abilities  has  been  able  to  difcover  a  path 
which,  in  any  line  of  life,  leads  unerringly  to  fuc- 
cefs  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  fwift,  nor  the. 
batile  to  the  Jlrong,  nor  riches  to  men  of  underfland- 
tng.  We  may  form  our  plans  with  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  lagacity,  and  with  the  moft  vigilant  caution 
may  guard  againft  dangers  on  every  fide.  But 
iome  unforeleen  occurrence  comes  acrofs,  which 
baffles  ourwifdom,  and  lays  our  labours  in  the  dull. 

Were,  luch  dilappointments  confined  to  thofe 
w  o  afpire  at  engroffing  the  higher  departments  of 

life,  the  misfortune  would  be  lefs.  The  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  mighty,  and  the  fall  of  ambition  from  its 

I. . « ’I*  ^  of  manl 

' Thefe  ar®  obJefts  on  which, as  on  diftant  me- 
teois,  they  gaze  from  afar,  without  drawing  perfon- 

al  mftruaron  from  events  fo  much  above  them. 
But,  alas  .  when  we  defcend  into  the  regions  of 

^  3  private 
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private  life,  we  find  di [appoint men t  and  blafted 
hope  equally  prevalent  there.  Neither  the  moder¬ 
ation  of  our  views,  nor  the  jultice  of  our  preten¬ 
tions,  can  enfure  lucccfs.  But  time  and  chance  hap - 
pen  to  all.  Again  ft  the  ftrearn  of  events  both  the 
worthy  and  the  undeferving  are  obliged  to  firuggle  ; 
and  both  are  frequently  overborn  alike  by  the  current. 

Besides  difappointment  in  purfuit,  difTatisfac- 
tion  in  enjoyment  is  a  farther  vanity  to  which  the 
human  {fate  is  fubjecl.  This  is  the  fevered  of  all 
mortifications,  after  having  been  fuocefsful  in  the 
purfuit,  to  be  baffled  in  the  enjoyment  itfelf.  Yet 
this  is  found  to  be  an  evil  (till  more  general  than  the 
former.  Some  may  be  lo  fortunate  as  to  attain 
what  they  have  purfued  j  but  none  are  rendered 
completely  happy  by  what  they  have  attained. 
Difappointed  hope  is  mifery  ;  and  yet  fuccelsful 
hope  is  only  impeifieft  blifs.  Look  through  all 
the  ranks  of  mankind.  Examine  the  condition  of 
thofe  w ho  appear  mod  profperous  ;  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  never  juft  what  they  defire  to  be. 
If  retired,  they  languifh  for  a£lion  ;  it  bufy,  they 
complain  of  fatigue.  If  in  middle  life,  they  are 
impatient  for  didindlion  ;  it,  in  high  fiations,  they 
figh  after  freedom  and  eafe.  Something  is  ftill 
wanting  to  that  plenitude  of  latisfaftion  which  they 
expected  to  acquire.  -Together  with  every  wifli' 
that  is  gratified,  a  new  demand  arifes.  One  void 
opens  in  the  heart,  as  another  is  filled.  On  withes, 
withes  grow  ;  and  to  the  end,  it  is  latnei  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  what  they  have  not,  than  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  they  nave,  which  occupies  and  inter- 
ells  the  mod  fuccefsful. 

This  diffatisfafiion,  in  the  midft  of  human  plea- 
fare,  fprings  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  enjoy¬ 
ments  themfelves,  and  partly  from  circumdances 

which 
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which  corrupt  them.  No  worldly  enjoyments  arc- 
adequate  to  the  high  defires  and  powers  of  an  im_ 
moital  (pint.  Fancy  paints  them  at  a  didance  with 
fplendid  colours  -  but  poffeiSon  unveils  the  fallacy. 
The  eagemefs  of  paffion  bedows  upon  them  at  (ir(l 
a  brilk  and  lively  reliffi.  But  it  is  their  fate  always 
to  pall  by  familiarity,  and  fometimes  to  pal's  from 
fatiety  into  difguft.  Happy  would  the  poor  man 
think  himfelf  it  he  could  enter  on  all  the  treafures 
ot  the  rich  ;  and  happy  for  a  fhort  while  he  might 
be:  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  arid  ad¬ 
mired  h is  hate,  his  polfeffions  would  feem  to  leflen 
and  his  cares  would  grow.  .  1 

Add  to  the  unfatisfying  nature  of  our  pleafures, 
the  attending  circumdances  which  never  fail  to  cor¬ 
rupt  them.  For,  fuch  as  they  are,  they  are  at  no 
time  poiTeffed  unmixed.  To  human  lips  it  is  not 
given  to  tade  the  cup  of  pure  joy.  When  exter¬ 
nal  circumdances  (how  faired  to  the  world,  the  en¬ 
vied  man  groans  in  private  under  his  own  burden, 
some  vexation  difquiets,  (brne  paffion  corrodes  him  • 
iome  did  refs,  either  felt  or  feared,  gnaws,  like  a 
worm,  the  root  of  his  felicity.  When  there  is 
nothing  from  without  to  didurb  the  profperous  a 
iecret  poifon  operates  within.  For  worldly  happffi 
nefs  ever  tends  to  dedroy  itfelf,  by  corrupting  the 
heart.  It  fofters  the  loofe  and  the  violent  paffions. 

It  engenders  noxious  habits  ;  and  taints  the  mind 

wi  h  a  falfe  delicacy,  which  makes  it  feel  a  thoufand  - 
unreal  evils. 


T  jP'ar  t^ie  Ca^e  ’n  £^e  mo^  favourable  li>ht 
Lay  3llde  from  human  pleafures  both  difappointl 
ment  in  purfuit,  and  deceitfulnefs  in  enjoyment  - 

SKI*  ‘hem  “,b'  Wlr  «t»inable,  and 
fatistaflory  ;  dill  there  remains  to  be  confidered  the 
vanity  Oi  uncertain  poffeffion  and  (hurt  duration. 

Aa  2  Were 


W ere  there  in  worldly  things  any  fixed  point  of  fe- 
curity  which  we  could  gain,  the  mind  would  then 
have  fome  bails  on  which  to  reft.  But  our  condi¬ 
tion  is  fuch,  that  every  thing  wavers  and  totters 
around  us.  Boajl  not  thyfdf  of  to-morrow ;  for 
thou  knowcfi  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  It  is 
much  if,  during  its  courfe,  thou  heareft  not  of  fome- 
what  to  difquiet  or  alarm  thee.  For  life  never  pro¬ 
ceeds  long  in  an  uniform  train.  It  is  continually 
varied  by  unexpefted  events.  The  feeds  of  alter¬ 
ation  are  every  where  fown  ;  and  the  funfhine  of 
profperity  commonly  accelerates  their  growth.  If 
your  enjoyments  be  numerous,  you  lie  more  open 
on  different  Tides  to  be  wounded.  If  you  have 
poffeffed  them  long,  you  have  greater  caufe  to  dread 
an  approaching  change.  By  flow  degrees  profpe¬ 
rity  rifes  ;  but  rapid  is  the  progrefs  of  evil.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward.  The 
edifice  which  it  coft  much  time  and  labour  to  ereft, 
one  inaufpicious  event,  one  fudden  blow,  can  level 
with  the  duft.  Even  fuppofing  the  accidents  of 
life  to  leave  us  untouched,  human  blifs  muft  ftill 
be  tranfkory  ;  for  man  changes  of  himfelf.  No 
courfe  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long.  What 
arhufed  our  youth  lofes  its  charm  in  maturer  age. 
As  years  advance,  our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our 
plea  finable  feelings  decline.  The  filent  lapfe  of 
time  is  ever  carrying  fomewhat  from  us,  till  at 
length  the  period  comes  when  all  muff  be  fwept 
away.  The  profpeft  of  this  termination  of  our  la¬ 
bours  and  purfuits  is  fufficient  to  mark  our  flate 
with  vanity.  Our  days  arc  a  hand  ay  cadtky  and  oui 
age  is  as  nothing.  Within  that  little  fpace  is  all  oui 
enterprife  bounded.  We  crowd  it  with  toils  and 
cares,  with  contention  and  ftrife.  \\  e  pvoj eft  great 
defigns,  entertain  high  hopes,  and  then  leave  oui 
plans  unfinifhed,  and  fink  into  oblivion. 
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This  much  let  it  fuffice  to  have  faid  concerning 
the  vanity  of  the  world.  That  too  much  has  not 
teen  faid,  muft  appear  to  every  one  who  conhders 
how  generally  mankind  lean  to  the  oppofite  fide ; 
and  how  often,  by  undue  attachment  to  the  prefent 
Hate,  they  both  feed  the  moft  finful  pailions,  and 
pierce  themfelves  through  with  many  furrows .  Let 
us  proceed  to  enquire, 

II.  How  this  vanity  of  the  world  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  perfections  of  its  divine  Author. 
This  enquiry  involves  that  great  difficulty  which 
has  perplexed  the  thoughtful  and  ferious  in  every 
age  :  It  God  be  good,  whence  the  evil  that  fills  the 
earth  ?  In  anfwer  to  this  interefting  queftion,  let 
us  obferve. 

In  the  firft  place,  that  the  prefent  condition  of 
man  was  not  his  original  or  primary  Hate.  We 
are  informed  by  divine  revelation,  that  it  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  his  voluntary  apoftacy  from  God  and 
a  Hate  of  innocence.  By  this,  his  nature  was  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  his  powers  were  enfeebled  ;  and  vanity  and 
vexation  introduced  into  his  life.  Ail  nature  be¬ 
came  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  man.  The 
earth  was  curfed  upon  his  account,  and  the  whole 
creation  made  to  groan  and  travail  in  pain. 

How  myfterious  foever  the  account  of  this  fall 
may  appear  to  us,  many  cijrcum  fiances  concur  to 
authenticate  the  fa61,  and  to  fhow  that  human  na— 
tuie  and  the  human  flate  have  undergone  an  un¬ 
happy  change.  The  belief  of  this  has  obtained  m 
almofl  all  nations  and  religions.  It  can  be  traced 
through  all  the  lables  of  antiquity.  An  oblcure 
tradition  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  earth, 
that  man  is  not  now  what  he  was  at  firfl  ;  but  that 
in  confequence  of  fome  tranlgreffioii  again!!  his 
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great  Lord,  a  flate  of  degradation  and  excile  fuc- 
eeeded  to  a  condition  that  was  more  flourifhing  and 
happy.  As  our  nature  carries  plain  marks  ol  per- 
veriion  and  diiorder,  fo  the  world  which  we  inhab¬ 
it  bears  the  lymptoms  of  having  been  couvulfed  in 
all  its  frame.  Naturalifls  point  out  to  us  every 
where  the  traces  of  fome  violent  change  which  it  has 
fufFered.  Iflands  torn  from  the  continent,  burning 
mountains,  ftiattered  precipices,uninhabitable  wafles. 
give  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  mighty  min.  The 
phyfical  and  moral  flate  of  man  in  this  word  mutu¬ 
ally  fympathize  and  correfpond.  They  indicate 
not  a  regular  and  orderly  ftru6lure  either  of  matter 
or  of  mind,  but  the  remains  of  fome  what  that  once 
was  more  fair  and  magnificent.  Let  us  obferve* 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  as  this  was  not  the  orL 
nal,  fo  it  is  not  intended  to  be  the  final  flate  of  man. 
Though  in  confequence  of  the  abufe  of  the  human 
powers,  fin  and  vanity  were  introduced  into  this 
region  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  not  the  purpofe  of  the 
Creator  that  they  flrould  be  permitted  to  reign  for- 
ever.  He  hath  made  ample  provifion  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  penitent  and  faithful  part  of  his  fub- 
]e£ls,  by  the  merciful  undertaking  of  that  great  re- 
ftorer  of  the  world,  our  Lord  jefus  Chrifi.  By 
him  life  and  immortality  were  both  purchafed  and 
brought  to  light .  The  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  are  difeovered,  wherein  dzodleth  righteoufnefs ; 
where,  through  the  divine  grace,  human  nature  fhali 
regain  its  original  honours,  and  man  fhali  return  to 
be  what  once  he  was  in  Paradile.  Through  thofe 
high  difeoveries  of  the  Gofpel,  this  life  appears  to 
good  men  only  in  the  light  of  an  intermediate  and 
preparatory  Hate.  Its  vanity  and  tnifery,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  difappear.  They  have  every  reafon  to  iub- 
rnit  without  complaint  to  its  laws,  and  to  wait  in 
patience  till  the  appointed  time  come  for  the  refiitu- 
tion  of  all  things .  Let  us  take  notice*  In 
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In  the  third  place,  that  a  future  ftate  being 
made  known,  we  can  account  in  a  fatisfying  man¬ 
ner  for  the  prefent  di  fire  is  of  human  hie,  without 
the  fmalieft  impeachment  of  divine  goodnefs.  The 
fufFerings  we  here  undergo  are  converted  into  dis¬ 
cipline  and  improvement.  Through  the  blefling 
of  Heaven,  good  is  extracted  from  apparent  evil  ; 
and  the  very  mifery  which  originated  from  fin,  is 
rendered  the  means  of  correcting  finful  paffions,  and 
preparing  us  for  felicity.  1  heie  is  much  icaion  to 
believe  that  creatures  as  imperfect  as  we  are,  require 
forne  fuch  preliminary  ftate  of  experience  before  they 
can  recover  the  perfection  of  their  nature.  It  is  in 
themidft  of  difappointanents  and  trials  that  we  learn 
the  infufficiency  of  temporal  things  to  happinefs, 
and  are  taught  to  feek  it  from  God  and  virtue.  13  y 
thefe  the  violence  of  our  paffions  is  tamed,  and  our 
minds  are  formed  to  fobriety  and  reflexion.  In  the 
varieties  of  life,  occafioned  by  the  viciffitude  of 
worldly  fortune,  we  are  inured  to  habits  both  of  the 
active  and  the  differing  virtues.  How  much  (never 
we  complain  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  facts  plainly 
{how,  that  if  its  vanity  were  lefs,  it  could  not  anfvver 
the  purpofe  of  falutary  difcipline.  UnfatisfaCiory 
as  it  is,  its  pleafures  are  full  too  apt  to  corrupt  our 
hearts.  How  fatal  then  mud  the  confequences 
have  been,  had  it  yielded  us  more  complete  enjoy¬ 
ment  ?  If,  with  all  its  troubles,  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  too  much  attached  to  it,  how  entirely  would 
it  have  feduced  our  affeCtions,  if  no  troubles  had 
been  mingled  with  its  plea  (ures  ? 

Thefe  obfervations  ferve  in  a  great  meafure  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  arife  from  the  appar¬ 
ent  vanity  of  the  human  flate,  by  {hewing  how, 
upon  the  Chrifiian  fyftetn,  that  vanity  may  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  univerfe.  The  prefent  condition  of  man  is 
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not  toliT111?  !” V™  “riginally  doOgnod ,  it  is 
tt  f  e,  ^  S  ^nal  ftate  ;  and  during  his  pdTao-e 

ul°rcini  the/°r!?» the  diftreffes  which  he  undergoes 

jno.  takenredmedlCmc  aendlmpf°vinS-  After  hav- 
then  rered  h  Vlew  °J  \hmXS>  the  cioud  which,  in 
fo  thS  g  °f  the  dlfcourfe’  aPPeared  to  fit 

We  n  UpOU  hum,an  llfe>  begins  to  be  diffipated. 
Cr  ”  T  P^ceu-e  that  man  is  not  abandoned  by  his 

„n  °  :  u  7  <:failcern  great  and  good  defigns  going 
1  i”  ^  benaif.  We  are  allowed  to  entertain  bet- 

nronr!P<"'jS  V  anc!  are  enc°uraged  to  enquire  as  was 
piopoied  for  the 

Illd  He  ad  of  difcourfe,  Whether  there  be  not 

7  l  n6-i7i  ^I?t  ^ondttion  of  human  life,  feme 
real  and  folid  enjoyments  which  come  not  under 

he  general  charge  of  vanity  of  vanities.  The  doc- 

:tnne  of  the  text  is  to  be  confrdered  as  chiefly  ad- 

:ftrfed,  * \  wo 7%  Them  Solomon  means 

to  teach,  that  all  expedations  of  blifs,  which  refts 

iolely  on  earthly  polfeffions  and  pleafures,  fliall 
end  m  disappointment.  But  furely  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  tp  affer t,  that  there  is  no  material  difference  in 
the  purluits  of  men,  or  that  no  real  happinefs  of 
any  kind  could  now  be  attained  by  the  virtuous, 
for  betides  the  unanfwcrablc  objection  which  this 
would  form  againft  the  divine  adminiftration  it 
jvould  diredly  contradid  what  he  elfewhere  a  Herts 
that  while  God  giveth  fore  travail  to  the  fnncr ,  he 
giveth,  to  the  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight,  wifdom 
and  knowledge,  and  joy*..  It  may,  it  mull  indeed 
be  admitted,  that  unmixed  and  complete  happinefs 
is  unknown  on  earth.  No  regulation  of  condud 
can  aitogether  prevent  paflkms  from  difturbing  our 
peace,  and  lpisfortunes  from  wounding  our  heart. 
But  after  this  conceflion  is  made,  will  it  follow  that 
^  .ere  is  no  objed  on  earth  which  deferves  our  pur- 
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fuit,  or  that  all  enjoyment  becomes  contemptible 
which  is  not  perfect  ?  Let  us  furvey  our  it  ate  with 
an  impartial  eye,  and  be  juft  to  the  various  gifts  of 
Heaven.  How  vain  foever  this  life,  confidered  in 
itfelf,  may  be,  the  comforts  and  hopes  of  religion 
are  fufficient  to  give  folidity  to  the  enjoyments  of 
the  righteous.  In  the  exercife  of  good  affedions, 
and  the  teftimony  of  an  approving  confidence  ;  in 
the  fenfe  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God 
through  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  in  the 
firm  confidence  of  being  conduced  through  all  the 
trials  of  life  by  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ;  and 
in  the  joyful  profped  of  arriving  in  the  end  at  im¬ 
mortal  felicity,  they  poftefs  a  happinefs  which,  def- 
cendmg  from  a  purer  and  more  perfed  region  than 
this  world,  partakes  not  of  its  vanity. 

Befides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  religion,  there 
are  other  pleafures  of  our  prefent  ftate,  which, 
though  of  an  inferiour  order,  muft  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  eftimate  of  human  life.  It  is  neceftarv  to 
call  attention  to  thefe,  in  order  to  check  that  repin¬ 
ing  and  unthankful  fpirit  to  which  man  is  always 
too  prone.  Some  degree  of  importance  muft  be 
allowed  to  the  comforts  of  health,  to  the  innocent 
gratifications  of  fenfe,  and  to  the  entertainment  af¬ 
forded  us  by  all  the  beautiful  fcenes  of  nature  ; 
fome  to  the  purfuits  and  amufements  of  focial  life  ; 
and  more  to  the  internal  enjoyments  of  thought  and 
reflexion,  and  to  the  pleafures  of  affedionate  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  whom  we  love.  Thefe  comforts 
are  often  held  in  too  low  eftimation,  merely  becaufe 
they  are  ordinary  and  common  ;  although  that  be 
the  circumltance  which  ought,  in  reafon,  to  enhance 
their  value.  They  lie  open,  in  fome  degree,  to  all  * 
extend  through  every  rank  of  life,  and  fill  up  agree- 
ably  many  of  thofe  fpaccs  in  our  prefent  exiftence 
which  are  not  occupied  with  higher  objeds,  or  with 
ienous  cares.  „  \\r„ 
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We  are  in  feveral  refpe&s  unjuft  to  Providence 
in  the  computation  of  our  pleafures  and  our  pains. 
We  number  the  hours  which  are  fpent  in  diftrefs  or 
farrow  ;  but  we  forget  thofe  which  have  palled 
away,  if  not  in  high  enjoyment,  yet  in  the  mid  ft  of 
thofe  gentle  fatisfaftions  and  placid  emotions  which 
make  life  glide  fmoothly  along.  We  complain  of 
the  frequent  di  (appointments  which  we  lufFer  in 
our  purfuits.  But  we  recoiled  not,  that  it  is  in 
purfuit,  more  than  in  attainment,  that  our  pleafure 
now  conftfts.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  nature, 
man  derives  more  enjoyment  from  the  exertion  of 
his  abiive  powers  in  the  midft  of  toils  and  efforts, 
than  he  could  receive  from  a  (till  and  uniform  pof- 
feffion  of  the  objebl  which  he  ftrives  to  gain.  The 
folace  of  the  mind  under  all  its  labours,  is  hope ; 
and  there  are  few  fituations  which  entirely  exclude 
it.  Forms  of  expefted  blifs  are  often  gleaming 
upon  us  through  a  cloud,  to  revive  and  exhilarate 
the  mofl  diftreffed.  If  pains  be  fcattered  through 
all  the  conditions  of  life,  fo  alfo  are  pleafures.  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  far  as  life  affords  it,  can  be  engroffed  by  no 
rank  of  men  to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  found  where,  at  firft  view,  it 
would  have  been  leaft  expended.  When  the  hu¬ 
man  condition  appears  mofl  depreffed,  the  feelings 
of  men,  through  the  gracious  appointment  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  adjuft  themfelves  wonderfully  to  their  ftate, 
and  enable  them  to  extrafl  fatisfaftion  from  fources 
that  are  totally  unknown  to  others.  Were  the  great 
body  of  men  fairly  to  compute  the  hours  which 
they  pafsin  eafe,  and  even  withfome  degree  of  plea¬ 
fure,  they  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number 
of  thofe  which  are  fpent  in  abfolute  pain  either  of 
body  or  mind. — But  in  order  to  make  a  ftill  more 
accurate  eftimation  of  the  degree  of  fatisfaftion 
which,  in  the  midft  of  earthly  vanity,  man  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy,  the  three  following  obfervations 
claim  our  attention  :  The 
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The  firft  is,  that  many  of  the  evils  which  occa- 
lion  our  complaints  of  the  world  are  wholly  imagi¬ 
nary.  They  derive  their  exi Hence  from  fancy  and 
humour,  and  childifh  fubjeftion  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  The  diftrefs  which  they  produce,  I  admit* 
is  real  ;  but  its  reality  arifes  not  from  the  nature  of 
things,  but  from  that  diforder  of  imagination  which 
a  fmall  meafure  of  refle&ion  might  reftify.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  obferve,  that  the  perfons  who 
live  molt  fimply,  and  follow  the  di&ates  of  plain 
unadulterated  nature,  are  moil  exempted  from  this 
clafs  of  evils.  It  is  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
mankind  that  they  chiefly  abound  ;  where  fantaftic 
refinements,  fickly  delicacy,  and  eager  emulation, 
open  a  thoufand  fources  of  vexation  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  Life  cannot  but  prove  vain  to  them 
who  affefl  a  difrelifh  of  every  pleafure  that  is  not 
both  exquifite  and  new  ;  who  meafure  enjoyment, 
not  by  their  own  feelings,  but  by  the  {laniard  of 
fafhion  ;  who  think  themfelves  miferable  if  others 
do  not  admire  their  flate.  It  is  not  from  wants  or 
borrows  that  their  complaints  arife  ;  but,  though  it 
may  appear  a  paradox,  from  too  much  freedom  from 
borrow  and  want  ;  from  the  langour  of  vacant  life, 
and  the  irritation  occafioned  by  thofe  flagnating 
humours  which  eafe  and  indulgence  have  bred 
within  them.  In  their  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  but  the  vanity  of  their  minds, 
which  is  to  be  accufed.  Fancy  has  raifed  up  the 
fpectres  which  haunt  them.  Fancy  has  formed  the 
cloud  which  hangs  over  their  life.  Did  they  allow 
the  light  of  reafon  to  break  forth,  the  fpe£ires  would 
vanifh,  and  the  cloud  be  difpelled. 

The  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  that  of 
thofe  evils  which  may  be  called  real,  becaufe  they 
owe  not  their  exiftence  to  fancy,  nor  can  be  removed 

by 
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by  rectifying  opinion,  a  great  proportion  is  brought 
upon  us  by  our  own  mifconduft.  Difeafes,  poverty, 
jdifappointment  and  ftiame,  are  far  from  being,  in 
every  inftance,  the  unavoidable  doom  of  men.  They 
are  much  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  their 
own  mifguided  choice.  Intemperance  engenders 
difeafe,  floth  produces  poverty,  pride  creates  difap- 
pointments,  and  dilhonelty  expofes  to  (hame.  The 
ungoverned  paffions  of  men  betray  them  into  a  thou- 
land  follies  ;  their  follies  into  crimes  and  their 
crimes  into  misfortunes.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  fuch  as  have  been  the  authors  of 
their  own  mifery,  to  make  loud  complaints  of  the 
hard  fate  of  man,  and  to  take  revenge  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  condition  by  arraigning  its  fuppofed  vanity. 
The  foolifhnefs  of  man  firji  perverteth  his  way,  and 
then  his  heart fretteth  againjl  the  Lord . 

I  do  not,  however,  maintain,  that  it  is  within  our 
power  to  be  altogether  free  of  thofe  felf  procured 
evils.  For  perfection  of  any  kind  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  man.  Where  is  the  wifdorn  that  never 
errs  ?  Where  the  juft  man  that  offendeth  not  ? 
Neverthelefs,  much  is  here  left  to  ourfelves  ;  and* 
i in perfe£t  as  we  are,  the  confequences  of  right  or  of 
wrong  conduCt  make  a  wide  difference  in  the  happi- 
11  els  of  men.  Experience  every  day  lhows,  that  a 
found,  a  well  governed,  arid  virtuous  mind  contrib¬ 
utes  greatly  to  fmooth  the  path  of  life ;  and  that  wif~ 
dom  excdleth  folly  as  far  as  light  excdleth  darknefs . 
The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darknefs  ;  they  know  not 
at  what  they  f  umble ,  But  the  mghteoufnefs  of  the 
perjeB  jhall  direct  his  way  ;  and  he  that  walktth  up¬ 
rightly  y  walketh  furely .  The  tendency  of  the  one 
is  towards  a  plain  and  fafe  region.  The  courfe  of 
the  other  leads  him  arnidft  fnares  and  precipices. 
The  one  occafionaliy  may,  the  other  unavoidably 
malt,  incur  much  trouble.  Let  us  not  then  con¬ 
found 
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found,  under  one  general  charge,  thofe  evils  of  the 
world  which  belong  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  and 
thofe  which,  through  divine  affiftance,  a  wile  and 
good  man  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  efcape. 

The  third  obfervation  which  I  make  refpeCh 
thofe  evils  which  are  both  real  and  unavoidable  ; 
from  which  neither  wifdom  nor  goodnefs  can  pro¬ 
cure  our  exemption.  Under  thefe  this  comfort  re¬ 
mains,  that  if  they  cannot  be  prevented,  there  are 
means,  however,  by  which  they  may  be  much  al¬ 
leviated.  Religion  is  the  great  principle  which  afts, 
tinder  fuch  circumflances,  as  the  corrective  of  hu¬ 
man  vanity.  It  infpires  fortitude,  fupports  pati-« 
ence,  and  by  its  profpeCts  and  promifes  darts  a  cheer¬ 
ing  ray  into  the  darkeft  (hade  of  human  life.  If  it 
cannot  fecure  the  virtuous  from  difappointment  *in 
their  purfuits,  it  forms  them  to  fuch  a  temper,  as 
renders  their  difappointments  more  light  and  eafy 
than  thofe  of  other  men.  If  it  does  not  banifh  dif- 
fatisfa&ion  from  their  worldly  pleafures,  it  confers 
fpiritual  pleafures  in  their  ftead,  If  it  enfures  them 
not  the  poffeflion  of  what  they  love,  it  furnifhes 
comfort  under  the  lofs.  As  far  as  it  eftablifhes  a 
contented  frame  of  mind,  it  fupplies  the  want  of  all 
that  worldly  men  covet  to  polfefs.  Compare  the 
behaviour  of  the  fenfual  and  corrupted  with  that 
of  the  upright  and  holy,  when  both  are  feeling  the 
effe&s  of  human  vanity,  and  the  difference  of  their 
fituation  will  be  manifeft.  Among  the  former,  you 
are  likely  to  find  a  querulous  and  dejeCled  ;  among 
the  latter,  a  compofed  and  manly,  fpirit.  The  la¬ 
mentations  of  the  one  excite  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
contempt  ;  while  the  dignity  which  the  other  main-r 
tain  in  diftrefs,  commands  refpeft.  The  fufferings 
of  the  former  fettle  into  a  peevifh  and  fretful  difpo- 
fition  ;  thofe  of  the  latter  foften  the  temper,  and 

improve 
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improve  the  heart.  Thefe  conf'equences  extend  fo 
iar  as  to  give  ground  for  afferting  that  a  good  man 
enjoys  more  happmefs  in  the  courfe  of  a  feemingly 
unprofperous  life,  than  a  bad  man  does  in  the  midft 
ol  affluence  and  luxury.  What  a  confpicuous 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Apoftle  Paul,  who 
from  the  very  depth  of  affliftion  could  fend*  forth 
fuch  a  triumphant  voice  as  proclaims  the  complete 
victory  which  he  had  gained  over  the  evils  of  life  ? 
troubled  on  every  fide,  yet  not  difrejfed  ;  perplexed ’ 
but  not  m  defpair  ;  perfecuted ,  but  not  jorfaken  ; 
cajl  down,  but  not  defrayed.  For  though  our  outward 
man  perijh,  our  inward  man  is  renewed ,  day  by  day*. 
Such,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferiour  degree,  will  be 
the  influence  of  a  genuine  religious  principle  upon 
all  true  Chriftians.  It  begins  to  perform  that  office 
to  them  here,  which  hereafter  it  will  more  complete, 
ly  dilcharge,  of  wiping  away  the  tears  from  their  eyes. 

Such,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  eflimate  which  we 
are  to  form  of  human  life.  Much  vanity  will  al¬ 
ways  belong  to  it  ;  though  the  degree  of  its  vanity 
will  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  our  own  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct.  To  the  vicious,  it  prefents 
nothing  but  a  continued  fcene  ot  difappomtment 
and  diffatisfaCtion.  To  the  good,  it  is  a  mixed  flate 
of  things  ;  where  many  real  comforts  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  ;  where  many  refources  under  trouble  may 
be  obtained  •  but  where  trouble,  in  one  form  or 
other,  is  to  be  expedited  as  the  lot  of  man.  Flom 
this  view  of  human  life, 

The  firft  practical  conclufion  which  we  are  to 
draw  is,  that  it  highly  concerns  us  not  to  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  our  expectations  of  worldly  felicity. 
Let  us  always  remember  where  we  are  ;  from  what 

caufes 

*  2  Corinth,  iv.  8.9.16c 
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caufes  the  human  flate  has  become  fubjefl;  to  de- 
preflion  ;  and  upon  what  accounts  it  mult  remain 
under  its  prefent  law.  Such  is  the  infatuation  of 
felf  love,  that  though  in  the  general  doftrine  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world  all  men  agree,  yet  almoft  every 
one  flatters  himfelf  that  his  own  cafe  is  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  from  the  common  rule.  He  reds  on  ex¬ 
pectations  which  he  thinks  cannot  fail  him  ;  and 
though  the  prefent  be  not  altogether  according  to 
his  wifh,  yet  with  the  confidence  of  certain  hope  he 
anticipates  futurity.  Hence  the  anguifh  of  difap- 
pointments  fills  the  world  ;  and  evils,  which  are  of 
themfeives  fufficiently  fevere,  opprefs  with  double 
force  the  unprepared  and  unfufpefting  mind. 
Nothing  therefore  is  of  greater  confequence  to  our 
peace,  than  to  have  always  before  our  eyes  fuch 
views  of  the  world  as  fhall  prevent  our  expefting 
more  from  it  than  it  is  deftined  to  afford.  We  de- 
flroy  our  joys  by  devouring  them  before  hand  with 
too  eager  expeftation.  We  ruin  the  happinefs  of 
life  when  we  attempt  to  raife  it  too  high.  A  tole- 
.  rab!e  and  comfortable  flate  is  all  that  we  can  pro- 
pofe  to  ourfelves  on  earth.  Peace  and  content¬ 
ment,  not  blifs  nor  tranfport,  is  the  full  portion  of 
man.  Perfefl  joy  is  referved  for  heaven. 

But  while  we  reprefs  too  fanguine  hopes  form¬ 
ed  upon  human  life,  let  us,  in  the  fecond  place, 
guard  againft  the  other  extreme,  of  repining  and 
difeontent.  Enough  has  been  already  laid  to  fhew 
that,  notwithftanding  the  vanity  of  the  world,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  comfort  is  attainable  in  the 
prefent  flate.  Let  the  recolleftion  of  this  ferve  to 
^reconcile  us  to  our  condition,  and  to  check  the  arro- 
"  gance  of  complaints  and  murmurs. — What  art  thou, 
O  fon  of  man  !  who  having  fprung  but  yeflerday 
out  of  the  dull,  dareft  to  lift  up  thy  voice  againft 

thy 
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V?/  Maker,  and  to  arrain  his  providence,  becaufe 
all  things  are  not  ordered  according  to  thy  wilh  ? 
What  title  haft  thou  to  find  fault  with  the  order  of 
the  univerfe,  whole  lot  is  fo  much  beyond  what  thy 
virtue  or  merit  gave  thee  ground  to  claim  ?  Is  it 
nothing  to  thee  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
magnificent  world ;  to  have  been  admitted  as  a 
fpe£lator  or  the  divine  wifdom  and  works  ;  and  to 
have  had  accefs  to  all  the  comforts  which  nature 
with  a  bountiful  hand,  has  poured  forth  around 
thee?  Aie  all  the  hours  forgotten  which  thou  haft 
paired  in  eafe,  in  complacency,  or  joy  ?  Is  it  a  finall 
favour  in  thy  eyes,  that  the  hand  of  divine  mercy 
has  been  ftretched  forth  to  aid  thee,  and,  if  thou  re- 
jetl:  not  its  proffered  alliftance,  is  ready  to  condufi 
thee  into  a  happier  ftate  of  exiftence  ?  When  thou 
compared  thy  condition  with  thy  defert,  blulh,  and 
be  alhamed  of  thy  complaints.  Be  filent,  be  grate¬ 
ful,  and  adore.  Receive  with  thankfulnefs  the 
blelfings  which  are  allowed  thee.  Revere  that  go¬ 
vernment  which  at  prefent  refufes  thee  more.  Reft 
in  this  conclufion,  that  though  there  be  evils  in  the 
world,  its  Creator  is  wife  and  good,  and  has  been 
bountiful  to  thee. 

I  n  the  third  place,  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  human  life  Ihould  naturally  direfl  us  to  fuch  pur- 
fuits  as  may  have  molt  influence  for  correcting  its 
vanity.  There  are  two  great  lines  of  conduft 
which  offer  themfelves  to  our  choice.  The  one 
leads  towards  the  goods  of  the  mind  ;  the  other  to¬ 
wards  thofe  of  fortune.  The  former,  which  is 
adopted  only  by  the  few,  engages  us  chiefly  in 
forming  our  principles,  regulating  our  difpofitions^^' 
improving  all  our  inward  powers.  The  latter,  * 
which  in  every  age  has  been  followed  by  the  multi-  I 
tude,  points  at  no  other  end  but  attaining  the  con¬ 
veniences 
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1 1  is  obvi¬ 


ous  that,  in  this  lalt  purfuit,  the  vanity  of  the  world 
will  encounter  us  at  every  ftep.  For”  this  is  the  re¬ 
gion  in  which  it  reigns,  and  where  it  chiefly  difplays 
its  power.  At  the  fame  time,  to  lay  the  world  totally 
emt  of  view,  is  a  vain  attempt.  The  num beliefs 
ties  by  which  we  are  conneded  with  external  things, 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  behold  them  with  indtfl 
ference.  But  though  we  cannot  wrap  ourfelves  up 
entirely  in  the  care  of  the  mind,  yet  the  more  we 
make  its  welfare  our  chief  objett,  the  nearer  {hall  we 
approach  to  that  happy  independence  on  the  world 

which  places  us  beyond  the  reach  of  buffering  from 
its  vanity.  & 

That  difeipline,  therefore,  which  corredls  the  ea- 
gernefs  of  worldly  paflions,  which  fortifies  the  heart 
wnh  virtuous  principles,  which  enlightens  the  mind 
with  ufeful  knowledge,  and  furnifhes  to  it  matter  of 
enjoyment  from  within  itfelf,  is  of  more  confequence 
to  real  felicity  than  all  the  provifion  which  we  can 
make  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  To  this  let  us  bend 
our  chief  attention.  Let  us  keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence,  feeing  out  of  it  are  the  iffues  of  life.  J  r-t 
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But  in  order  to  carry  on  with  fuccefs  this  ration¬ 
al  and  manly  plan  of  conduft,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the 
laft  place,  that  to  moral,  we  join  religious  difcipline. 
Under  the  prefent  imperfection  of  our  minds,  and 
a  mid  ft  the  frequent  fhocks  which  we  receive  from 
human  evils,  much  do  we  hand  in  need  of  every 
affiftance  for  fupporting  our  conftancy.  Of  all  af¬ 
fiftance  to  which  we  can  have  recourfe,  none  is  fo 
powerful  as  what  may  be  derived  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  He  who  builds  on  any 
other  foundation,  will  find  in  the  day  of  trial,  that 
he  had  built  his  houfe  on  the  fand.  Man  is  form¬ 
ed  by  his  nature  to  look  up  to  a  fuperiour  being, 
and  to  lean  upon  a  ftrength  that  is  greater  than  his 
own.  All  the  con fi derations  which  we  can  offer 
for  confirming  his  mind,  prefuppofes  this  refource, 
and  derive  from  it  their  principal  efficacy. 

Never  then  let  us  lofe  fight  of  thofe  great  obje&s 
which  religion  brings  under  our  view,  if  we  hope  to 
hand  firm  and  ere 9;  amidft  the  dangers  and  dif- 
treffes  of  our  prefent  ftate.  Let  us  cultivate  all 
that  connection  with  the  great  Father  of  Spirits 
which  our  condition  admits  ;  by  piety  and  prayer; 
by  depe  ndence  on  his  aid,  and  truft  in  his  promifes  ; 
by  a  devout  fenfe  of  his  prefence,  and  a  continual 
endeavour  to  acquire  his  grace  and  favour.  Let 
us,  with  humble  faith  and  reverence,  commit  our- 
felves  to  the  hleffed  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  difcoveries  which  he  has  made  to 
us  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  by  the  hopes  which  he 
has  afforded  us  of  being  raifed  to  a  nobler  and  hap¬ 
pier  ftation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  fhall  vir¬ 
tue,  grounded  upon  piety,  attain  its  full  ftrength 
Infpired  with  a  religious  fpirit,  and  guided  by  ra 
tional  principles,  we  ill  a  1 1  be  enabled  to  hold  a  ftea- 
dy  courfe  through  this  mixed  region  of  pleafureand 

pain, 
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pain,  of  hopes  and  fears  ;  until  the  period  arrive, 
when  that  cloud,  which  the  prefent  vanity  of  the 
world  throws  over  human  affairs,  fhall  entirely  dis¬ 
appear,  and  eternal  light  be  diffufed  over  all  the 
works  and  ways  of  God. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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